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Preface 


Individuals in antiquity who did not particularly like their neighbors or colleagues 
or became enamored of others, who wanted to win big at the races or guard against 
a life-threatening disease or forecast a rise in personal income or come to terms with 
a forgotten past, had a variety of methods at their disposal to attain their goals, or at 
least express their desires. Some are still familiar; others have fallen into obscurity 
(at least in Western society) together with their origin, operation, and social func- 
tion. The practice of writing curses (defixiones, karadsoypoı, i.e., "binding 
spells") on lead tablets, for instance, and dropping these tablets into a well, spring, 
or grave has been documented wherever Greeks or Romans lived and exercised their 
influence.* The practice is attested as early as the fifth century в.с. in places as 
far-flung as Sicily, Attica, and the shores of the Black Sea. Lead “voodoo dolls” 
have been unearthed even in Attica, inscribed with the names of famous fourth- 
century orators and then pierced through with iron nails or bronze pins. Papyrus 
finds have brought to light large sections of magical handbooks in which various 
professionals purveyed their selections of detailed prescriptions or recipes for ac- 
quiring a lover, curing disease, prevailing in court, securing the tutelage of a 
particular deity, or protecting an individual's home or workplace against others or 
against potential threats in the community at large. 

Individuals in antiquity turned to such rituals in the hope of bettering their 
fortunes in a natural world that seemed hostile and unpredictable, in a society that 
competed fiercely for the use and control of limited resources and advantages. 
Farmers ensured a bountiful harvest by encouraging rainfall and inhibiting the 
attacks of noxious insects and other agricultural blights. In the cities and towns 
merchants, artisans, and politicians attempted to increase their profits and personal 
prestige by cursing the activities of their rivals in the agora or in the popular 
assembly. At some point in their lives virtually every man and woman would have 
had the option of recourse to these traditional rites to learn about the future, turn the 
head of a potential lover, or prevent plague and other diseases from falling on their 
families and flocks. Indeed a close reading of the extant sources for daily life in the 
ancient world reveals many such common fears and persistent uncertainties that 


* Many of the phrases used in this opening paragraph came from an unpublished essay by H. S. 
Versnel. 
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daily beset all men and women, rich and poor, slave or free. Unrequited love, 
sterility, impotence, gout, eye disease, bad luck at the races, or an unexpected 
setback in a legal case—all these and a multitude of other distresses are revealed in 
the texts of the magical inscriptions and papyri. 

All these practices border ostensibly on the sphere of religion (perhaps of a 
private or familial sort) insofar as they document attempts on the part of individuals 
to influence factors in their environment that are beyond their immediate control. In 
many cases these private, "magical" rites have clear parallels with well-known 
forms of corporate and civic cult. Yet the relationship between magic and religion 
with respect to such practices has historically been, and continues to be, a very 
problematic one. Students of ancient religion have treated such practices in turn as 
superstitious religion, vestiges of primitive religion, perverse or corrupt forms of 
religion, and the very inverse of religion. Others, having introduced theories of the 
development of science and scientific thinking, have claimed that the relationship 
between men and the gods exhibited in magical practices was fundamentally differ- 
ent from that in religious rites; or that magic involved manipulation, religion 
supplication; or that magic presupposes principles of cosmic sympathy and antipa- 
thy, whereas religion does not. More recent work (particularly, though not exclu- 
sively, influenced by developments in sociology and anthropology) has brought 
trenchant challenges against these distinctions. Many now view magic as a type of 
religious deviance and treat magical practices as nondichotomous variations in ritual 
procedure, arguing that the antithesis between magic and religion arbitrarily sepa- 
rates a continuous spectrum of interlocking religious phenomena. There cannot at 
present be said to exist anything approaching a consensus over the deployment and 
definition of terms (especially with regard to theories of historical development). 
Many continue to cling, consciously or not, to the standard dichotomy. The situa- 
tion “resembles nothing so much as the endless shuffling and redealing of a deck of 
but three cards.”* 

In any field of inquiry progress is achieved by two developments: either the 
existing pool of data is significantly enlarged or otherwise improved so as to prompt 
new investigations according to existing approaches; or refinements or (r)evolutions 
in methodology prompt investigators to look at the existing data "through different- 
colored lenses." In the study of ancient Greek magic and religion both developments 
have occurred. The first four chapters in the present volume are devoted to newly 
found or reedited inscriptional material and to the subsequent refinement of catego- 
ries and theories of historical development attendant on the incorporation of such 
new data. The remaining essays in the book deal with changes in the study of this 
evidence—with particular attention to specific ritual practices and procedures— 
and with new definitions of the fields of religion and magic or science that have been 
prompted by refinements or changes in methodology. 

In each case authors were urged to consider in detail a specific area of ritual 
activity and to ask whether the traditional dichotomy between magic and religion 


* C. R. Phillips, ANRW 16.3 (1986):2723, with reference to the terms "religion," "magic," and 
"science." 
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helped in any way to conceptualize the objective features of the evidence examined. 
This volume arises out of our conviction that a case-by-case examination of specific 
rituals and their contexts will eventually yield a comprehensive account of the areas 
of convergence and divergence between ancient magic and religion and establish the 


study of magic as an area to be ignored by students of ancient religion and society 
only at their peril. 
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The Agonistic Context of Early Greek 
Binding Spells 


Christopher A. Faraone 


A flattened lead “gingerbread man" now in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris is 
deceptively benign at first glance; closer examination reveals two brief texts in- 
scribed at different points on its surface:! 


kataypado Eiawxóo thy A()rokAéas 
mpös TOV ‘Ери? TOV károxov. 

KATEXE оттур) пора aa(v)róv. 
karabeo pevw Еѓс:аба mpós Tov “Ери? 
Tov к@тохор` [x]&pes, 

awobes Eiorddos, opa ÓAov. 


I register? Isias, the daughter of A(u)toclea, before Hermes the Restrainer. Restrain her by 
your side! 


I bind Isias before Hermes the Restrainer, the hands, the feet of Isias, the entire body. 


Apparently found at Carystus on the island of Euboea, these two messages date to 
the fourth century B.c. and are good examples of a uniquely Greek form of cursing 
known as a karadea pos, or defixio, terms that I shall use interchangeably to mean 
"binding spell."? Nearly six hundred Greek defixiones have been published to date 
and more than four hundred others have been unearthed and are awaiting study.* 
The earliest examples are found in Sicily, Olbia, and Attica and date to the fifth 
century в.с.; by the second century A.D. they begin turning up in every corner of the 
Greco-Roman world. In the classical period they are usually inscribed on small 
sheets of lead, which are folded up, pierced with a bronze or iron nail,? and then 
either buried with the corpse of one of the untimely dead (@wpor)® or placed in 
chthonic sanctuaries.” In later periods they are more often placed in underground 
bodies of water (e.g., wells, baths, fountains).? Sometimes the findspot indicates 
the target of the curse in use; defixiones aimed at charioteers, for example, have 
been discovered beneath the starting gates and amidst the ruins of the spinae in late 
Roman hippodromes.? 

My aim is to provide an analysis of the function and social context of the 
коатадесџог in early Greek society. The approach will be twofold: I shall (1) 
analyse the various formulas used in the binding curses and demonstrate that they 
originally aimed at binding but not destroying the victim and (2) suggest that an 
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agonistic relationship was the traditional context for the use of defixiones and that 
they were not employed as after-the-fact measures of vengeful spite but rather as 
effective "preemptive strikes" against a formidable foe in anticipation of a possible 
or even probable future defeat. 


THE BINDING FORMULAE 


From the available evidence it is still somewhat unclear whether these binding 
rituals are a traditional form of self-help to which the ancient Greeks themselves 
turned in times of crisis or whether a professional “magician” was employed to 
perform the ritual in their stead. The act of flattening out a soft piece of lead and then 
scratching a name into it certainly did not require much more effort or technical skill 
than inscribing a potsherd for a vote of ostracism.!9 On the other hand, Plato refers 
clearly to peripatetic magicians who perform кет&ёвс цо: for a price (Resp. 364c), 
and there are several well-documented instances (albeit dating to the Roman period 
or later) that involve caches of defixiones mass-produced by the same individual(s) 
working from a formulary.!! Four bound lead “voodoo” dolls—each enclosed 
within a lead box inscribed with a binding curse—were recently discovered in two 
different graves in the Kerameikos; dating to circa 400 s.c., they seem to have been 
produced by the same person(s), perhaps providing the earliest extant material 
evidence for the professional magician at work in Greece. !? 

The actual layout of an inscribed катабес jos occasionally bears close similari- 
ties to other written forms of public or private communication. A few Attic exam- 
ples from the early fourth century, for example, consist solely of names designated 
in the formal manner (i.e., with patronymic and demotic) and laid out neatly in 
columns (e.g., DTA 55 or SGD 48); in two cases this imitation of contemporary 
public monuments is made explicit by the heading &уеӨў) rvxf) ` Heoi (SGD 19 
and DTA 158). At other times the tablet is referred to as an epistle sent to a chthonic 
god or a restless nekydaimon; such a form would naturally suggest itself to a Greek, 
since lead seems to have been a common medium for letter writing in the earlier 
periods. !? The efficacy of a few early Attic curses may hinge on the corpse's ability 
to read the tablet placed in his grave and act accordingly.!^ One curse from Piraeus 
(DTA 103) reads, “I send this letter to Hermes and Persephone”; while another 
(DTA 102) takes the form of a bill of lading: "I send a letter to the daemons and 
Persephone bearing NN (name of person to be supplied)."!5 In at least three cases, 
the inscription of the names of chthonic gods on the outside of the rolled-up tablet 
may be meant to imitate the method in which ordinary letter scrolls were regularly 
addressed. !6 

These parallels to other forms of written documents are infrequent and seem to be 
idiosyncratic inventions or variations that probably do not point to the origin of this 
uniquely Greek form of cursing.!? Some scholars, in fact, have argued that the 
defixio was originally a purely verbal curse, although I prefer to think that both the 
spoken formula and the attendant gesture (i.e., the distortion of lead, wax, or some 
other pliable material) developed simultaneously.!8 A cache of some forty blank 
tablets, rolled up and pierced with nails, may suggest that the name of the victim and 
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the cursing formulae could merely be recited over the tablet while it was being 
twisted and perforated.!? Another clue is the fact that the earliest terms used to refer 
to defixiones do not allude to the act of writing; a fifth-century Sicilian curse tablet 
(SGD 91) refers to itself as an &vx& (“prayer” or "boast") and Plato (Resp. 364c) 
speaks generally of binding spells called котадғс иог. The Öuvos Séo mos (lit., 
“binding song") of the Erinyes in Aeschylus’ Eumenides seems to be a purely verbal 
form of defixio; it aims at binding the verbal and mental faculties of Orestes in hopes 
of inhibiting his performance at his forthcoming murder trial.?! Indeed the very fact 
that the great majority of the earliest Sicilian and Attic defixiones consist solely of 
lists of names strongly suggests that a verb of binding was uttered aloud sometime 
during the ritual and that the later development of more-complex, written formulae 
reflects a desire to inscribe more and more of the spoken charm on the tablet, a 
process that was undoubtedly accelerated by the gradual spread of literacy in the 
classical period. 

The Greek koráógo por that mention only the name of the intended victim 
steadily decrease in frequency from the classical age until their total disappearance 
in the first century a.D. The complex formulae become correspondingly more popu- 
lar in the later periods”? and can be divided roughly into four groups:?? 


1. Direct binding formula. The defigens (lit., "the one who binds") employs a 
first-person singular verb that acts directly upon the victims or specified parts of 
their bodies, for instance, кетед Tov Setva ("I bind NN"). 

2. Prayer formula. Gods or daemons are invoked and urged by a second-person 
imperative to perform similar acts of binding, for instance, koréxere TOv 
seiva (“Restrain NN!"). 

3. Wish formula. The victim is the subject of a third person optative, for instance, 
б Setva atedis ein (“Мау NN be unsuccessful!”). 

4. Similia similibus formula. This type employs a persuasive analogy, for instance, 
“As this corpse is cold and lifeless, in the same way may NN become cold and 
lifeless.” 


The direct binding formula (no. 1) is best described as a form of performative 
utterance that is accompanied by a ritually significant act, either the distortion and 
perforation of a lead tablet or (more rarely) the binding of the hands and legs of a 
small effigy. Often various bodily parts or personal possessions are listed alongside 
the person’s name as more specific targets, for instance, DTA 52 (Attic, third 
century B.c.): “I bind Mnesithides and the tongue, work, and soul of Mnesithides.” 
The most common elaboration of the direct binding formula is the addition of the 
name(s) of a deity or deities who appear as witnesses or overseers of the act, for 
instance DTA 91 (Attic, third-century B.c.): “I bind Ophelion and Katheris before 
(rpös) Hermes Chthonios and Hermes Katochos." Most of the other verbs used in 
the first-person (e.g. kaTaTiOnpt, Tapadidwps ог котаурафо), like &ro- and 
ёуурафо on the early Sicilian tablets, seem to be legal or technical terms that shift 
responsibility for the binding to the divine sphere;? thus the defixio that reads 
simply, KaTadiéwpt Tov дєїра (“I assign NN") is probably shorthand for the full 
expression that would include a "prayer formula" as well, such as on the text from 
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Carystus quoted above: "I register NN before Hermes the Restrainer. (You, Her- 
mes,) restrain her by your side!" 

The prayer formula (no. 2) brings the gods more directly into the action as the 
actual agents of the binding. It, too, was often accompanied by the manipulation of 
lead tablets and images. Limited evidence from Sicily seems to suggest that the 
prayer formula was used as early as the mid-fifth century B.c., but it is impossible 
to know this for certain.?? By the early fourth century it appears frequently in Attica 
and elsewhere. Like any proper Greek prayer, these tablets begin with an invocation 
of a particular chthonic god who is addressed directly in the second регѕоп.26 
Hermes, Ge, Hecate, and Persephone are (in that order) the most common deities to 
appear on the tablets. As is true for most traditional forms of prayer, there is an 
unlimited opportunity for the defigens to expand the text at the invocation, either by 
multiplying the number of gods invoked or by increasing the number of epithets and 
powers of the god(s) already invoked. This opportunity is used with greater fre- 
quency in the Roman period when the addition of any and all foreign-sounding 
deities, epithets and voces magicae was thought to increase the efficacy of every 
"magical" operation. The verbal form that followed the invocation was usually a 
second-person imperative,” for instance, Epp k&rexe rov 8siva (“О Hermes, 
restrain NN!”), but this is occasionally replaced by a third-person passive impera- 
tive, for instance, DTA 105a (Attic, third century в.с.) Ериӯў xhövıe 6 Seiva 
котодеёёсдо (“О Hermes Chthonios, NN must be bound!”).28 

It must be granted that Kagarow’s designation of simple, unadorned imperatives 
as “prayer formulae” uses such general criteria for defining “prayer” that it could 
conceivably include “coercive” imperatives (e.g., with a verb like 6pxifw under- 
stood) as well as “submissive” imperatives (e.g., with a verb like ixerevw under- 
stood). As such it might be argued that it is of little or no use as an analytical 
category in a taxonomy of karáéðego nor. I would suggest, however, that whenever 
such distinctions were important to the defigens, he or she took pains to make them 
clear; thus we do have a few examples of clearly submissive terminology in 
defixiones from the early period (see Versnel’s treatment of the “borderline” 
defixiones, chap. 3). The most important fact is that the overwhelming majority of 
early Greek koráósa ot that directly address the gods make no attempt whatsoever 
to inform the deity that the approach of the defigens is either coercive or submissive; 
I suggest that concern over such matters is related to later and perhaps non-Greek 
religious mentalities. The author of a text that simply reads, “О Hermes Restrainer, 
restrain NN!” has stripped his prayer down to the bare essentials (the invocation and 
the request) undoubtedly because he thinks that such a simple, blunt approach is 
effective exactly as it stands. Thus Kagarow’s rather general definition of the 
“prayer formula”—although its usefulness is limited when analyzing later, more 
verbose texts—is particularly suited for the analysis of early Greek defixiones 
because it is ultimately dictated by the nature of the texts themselves. 

The third category (“wish formula”) is distinguished on formal grounds here, but 
in actual practice it is usually employed as the second part of the so-called similia 
similibus formula (category no. 4). This final category is potentially the most 
revealing type because it seems to give us insight into the rationale behind many of 
the details that constitute these binding rituals. A fourth-century Attic curse (DTA 
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67) appears to be the earliest extant example of this type of formula; it refers to the 
fact that the text of the tablet is inscribed in retrograde: "Just as these words are cold 
and backwards (lit., ёторістера, “written right to left"), so too may the words of 
Krates be cold and backwards." A popular tactic is to allude to the fact that the 
defixio has been placed in a tomb, for instance, DT 68 (Attic, fourth century B.c.): 
“Just as this corpse lies useless, so too may everything be useless for NN.” Another 
Attic tablet, DTA 106b (third century B.c., cf. DTA 105 and 107), uses the lead 
medium as a point of reference: “Just as this lead is useless (&xpnoros), so too 
may the words and deeds of those listed here be useless." As all three of these types 
of similia similibus formulae might be interpreted as proof of the homicidal intent of 
the karaösoruoı, a detailed discussion seems warranted here, especially in light of 
some recent anthropological work on modern misconceptions about so-called sym- 
pathetic magic. 

Although Wünsch recognized from the very beginning that lead was probably 
used because it was a cheap writing medium in classical Attica and elsewhere (it is 
a by-product of silver mining), he suggested that the peculiar coldness and color of 
the metal ("like the pallor of a corpse") might have made its use for defixiones 
especially appealing.?? Other scholars, such as Kagarow, went so far as to suggest 
that the similia similibus formulae can be used as proof that the use of lead, as well 
as the employment of retrograde writing and the deposit in tombs, was originally of 
great importance to the efficacy of this kind of curse. Some evidence, however, 
points to the use of media other than lead. One fourth-century Attic defixio suggests 
that котабдес цог inscribed on wax, another cheap and popular writing material, 
may have been used as well: “I bind all of these people in lead and in wax" (DTA 
55a); here we might imagine that two tablets, one wax and one lead, were inscribed 
with the same text in hope of doubled efficacy. Unfortunately, only the lead tablet 
has survived the passing of the centuries. Ovid (Am. 3.7.29) imagines a person 
performing a котадесџоѕ by writing a name on wax and then piercing it: sagave 
poenicea defixit nomina сеға.30 There are no extant wax defixiones, nor would 
anyone expect them to survive in the harsh climate of the Aegean. A similar state of 
affairs occurs with the material evidence for Greek voodoo dolls of which only lead 
and bronze examples survive.?! Here, too, there is reason to suspect that these are 
only the more durable representatives of effigies fashioned from a wide variety of 
equally inexpensive materials.?? In his discussion of the different forms of malevo- 
lent magic that he would prosecute under the laws pertaining to nonfatal injury Plato 
(Leg. 933a—c) mentions the fears that overtake some men when they see “molded 
images of wax" (presumably voodoo dolis) at the crossroads or in graveyards. Wax 
and clay images, moreover, regularly appear in the stock scenes of erotic magic in 
hellenistic and Augustan literature (e.g., Theoc. Id. 2.28—29; Verg. Ecl. 8.75—80; 
and Hor. Sat. 1.8.30-33 and Epod. 17.76). Examples of wax and clay dolls 
(sometimes employed in conjunction with lead defixiones) have actually survived in 
the more stable climate of Egypt.?? 

The popular habit of inscribing defixiones in retrograde during the late classical 
period provides a clue to the process by which lead came to be the preferred medium 
for written binding curses in the Roman and late antique periods. In classical times, 
Attic karáóso дов are somewhat regularly inscribed in reverse on lead or (more 
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rarely) in boustrophedon style, as were many inscriptions regardless of the medium 
into which thay were scratched or chiseled.?* When in the later classical period the 
habit of writing retrograde was generally abandoned in other profane forms of 
inscription, the originally accidental direction of inscribing defixiones became 
“petrified” in the ritual and henceforth assumed greater significance—a significance 
that then came to be expressed in certain curse formulae (such as that quoted above) 
that rationalize their part in the ritual.?? Similarly, we might imagine that when 
papyrus and other cheaper writing materials became more popular for day-to-day 
writing, the use of lead was similarly retained in the binding ritual and thereby was 
thought to be the preferred-if-not-necessary medium in the later periods. 

The similia similibus formulae and the voodoo dolls employed in Greek binding 
spells are traditionally referred to as "sympathetic" or “homeopathic” rituals, but 
they can be more precisely described as “persuasively analogical” according to the 
definitions laid down by the anthropologist S. J. Tambiah.*° He argues against the 
prevailing theory that “sympathetic” or “homeopathic” magic is based on (poor) 
observation of empirical analogies and differentiates instead between the operation 
of “empirical analogy” used in scientific inquiry to predict future action and “per- 
suasive analogy” used in ritual to encourage future action. In order to increase their 
crop, the Azande prick the stalks of bananas with crocodile teeth while saying, 
“Teeth of crocodile are you. I prick bananas with them. May bananas be prolific like 
crocodile teeth.”?” This ritual act is not based on any (mistaken) empirical analogy 
between bananas and crocodile teeth but rather on the hope that correct performance 
of the ritual gesture and the incantation will “persuade” the bananas to become 
analogous vo crocodile teeth with regard to their plenitude. The crucial difference is 
the use of the optative in the second part of the analogy, which (like the second part 
of a similia similibus formula) “urges” or “persuades” an object to become similar 
in a circumscribed way (i.e., in the case of a lead defixio, with respect to coldness 
or uselessness) to something that is obviously dissimilar. The rationale of this kind 
of ritual is not, therefore, based on poor science or a failure to observe empirical 
data but rather on a strong belief in the persuasive power of certain kinds of 
formulaic language. 

It is important to note the limitations that are placed on the analogies in the similia 
similibus formulas, for it is all too easy to assume that the ultimate purpose of the 
defigens is to kill the victim when he encourages an analogy to a corpse or some 
inorganic material. In fact, in stark contrast to funerary imprecations or other 
traditional forms of cursing that specifically call for the utter destruction of the 
victim (with all his kith and kin), the ultimate goal of early Greek defixiones is very 
rarely the death of the victim.3® Thus when a formula says, “Just as this corpse is 
unsuccessful, so may NN be unsuccessful” or “Just as this lead is cold and useless, 
so may NN be cold and useless,” one must recognize that the analogy is limited to 
the corpse’s lack of success or the frigidity and uselessness of the lead and does not 
imply that the lifelessness of both are wished upon the victim. Such an inference 
would be equivalent to supposing that the Azande believed that the incantation 
quoted above would cause their bananas to become like crocodile teeth in every 
aspect (i.e., hard, sharp, white, inedible, and not just plentiful). The limited scope 
of the persuasive analogies in the Greek defixiones clearly suggests that their main 
motivation was restraining or inhibiting, not destroying, the victim. 
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A comparison of these private binding spells (both the voodoo dolls and the 
inscribed lead tablets) with analogous public rituals used to protect entire Greek 
cities seems to confirm the circumscribed effect of Greek karaösoruor. The 
Orchomenians, at the direction of the Delphian Apollo, erected a bronze statue of 
Actaeon and bound it to a rock with iron as a means of protecting their people 
against the attacks of his vengeful ghost.?? In the first century в.с. the people of 
Syedra, plagued as they were by the incessant attacks of pirates, were advised by the 
Clarian Apollo to erect a statue of Ares bound in the "iron chains of Hermes" and 
supplicating a figure of Dike.* They were also advised to continue their own 
defensive military maneuvres, and it seems as if the binding ritual was meant to tip 
the scales in their favor. In addition, we know of three archaic silver statuettes 
buried (facing north) in an old sanctuary in Thrace, which were unearthed in the 
fourth century A.D.; each figurine has its arms bound behind its back like many of the 
extant Greek voodoo dolls employed against individuals. According to the local 
people these effigies had been so deployed to inhibit the incursions of three different 
barbarian tribes to the north.^! In all three reports, there is no hint that the enemy is 
destroyed by the creation and binding of the civic voodoo dolls; they are employed 
defensively— almost like phylacteries—to restrain an enemy and prevent him from 
doing harm. Indeed, this sense of binding magic as a defensive act against an enemy 
or rival with an "unfair" advantage recurs below in the rare texts where we get some 
sense of the motivation behind these spells. 

Sophronius, a late sixth-century A.D. Christian writer, gives us the only detailed 
narrative of a person's escape from a binding spell.*? He reports how an Alexan- 
drian paraplegic named Theophilos is visited in a dream by two saints and told to go 
down to the harbor and offer a large sum of money to the fishermen there to buy their 
next catch, sight unseen. He does as he is bidden, and when the nets are hauled up 
a small box is discovered amidst the struggling fish; some bystanders pry it open and 
find a bronze statuette with nails driven into its hands and feet. As each of the nails 
is withdrawn from the effigy, the paralysis in the corresponding limb of Theophilos 
ceases immediately. Although certainly no one would vouch for the historicity of 
this particular incident, the need for verisimilitude in the details of such miracle 
stories suggests that the underlying assumptions about the paralyzing but nonfatal 
effects of voodoo dolls were common knowledge, at least in the early Byzantine 
period. 

The rationale behind the placement of the tablets in graves and chthonic sanctuar- 
ies has been similarly misinterpreted. It is true that contact with the coldness and 
inertia of corpses provides the motivation of some similia similibus formulae, but, 
like the formulae that refer to the lead medium or the retrograde writing, these 
formulae seem to rationalize what was originally a rather mundane procedure— the 
practice of communicating with the gods or the dead by means of sealed vivákia 
or libellae (e.g., the oracle questions and petitions discussed in detail by Versnel, 
chap. 3). In fact, this technique also helps explain the two peculiar variants of the 
direct binding formula discussed above: the use of prepositional phrases to implicate 
the gods in the procedure, namely, “I bind NN before (mpós) or near (лора) the 
god(s)” and the use of technical or legal terminology such as катаурафо to 
"register" or "transfer" the responsibility of the binding to the divine sphere of 
activity. Such verbs are usually very loosely translated as “consign” or “devote,” 
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which often wrongly implies that by such an action the victim is literally sent to the 
underworld, that is, killed. Again, the evidence collected by Versnel suggests that 
these expressions ought not be taken in the literal sense, but rather in a legal or 
technical sense, that is, they refer in an abstract way to the domain of the god's 
jurisdiction and influence.* An inscribed lead tablet from Crete, ^^ dated to the 
imperial period, provides an interesting parallel: “I hand over (rapaöidogı) this 
gravestone to the gods of the underworld to guard." Two nearly identical statements 
appear directly on two Attic grave steles of comparable date (IG I? 13209-10) and 
seem to confirm the usage; the gravestones are placed under the control of the 
underworld gods, not literally "sent to the underworld" or destroyed. What is so 
illustrative about the Cretan example is the fact that the transfer was inscribed on a 
lead document separate from the gravestone itself and then placed nearby or buried 
beneath it as a sort of "legal writ of cession." 
Thus, there are three very different styles of binding spells in ancient Greece: 


1. The direct binding formula, which is a performative utterance, that is, a form of 
incantation by which the defigens hopes to manipulate his victim in an automatic 
way 

2. The prayer formula, which is exactly that—a prayer to underworld deities that 
they themselves accomplish the binding of the victim 

3, The so-called similia similibus formula, which is better understood as a form of 
*persuasive analogy" (also an incantation), in which the binding is accomplished 
by a wish that the victim become similar to something to which he or she is 
manifestly dissimilar. 


It is important to emphasize the heuristic purpose of these divisions and to point out 
that within fifty years of the first appearance of written котаёве por all three types 
of formulae are being employed side by side, sometimes on the very same tablet 
(see, e.g., the Carystus tablet quoted above, which contains both a direct binding 
formula and a prayer formula). 


THE AGONISTIC CONTEXT 


Defixiones, then, provide a means of binding or restraining enemies without killing 
them. I shall now investigate the social context in which such a powerful weapon 
was deployed. More than three quarters of the published Greek karaödsoruoı are 
inscribed with names only or are so laconic that they give us no hint whatsoever of 
their specific purpose; the more discursive texts, however, contain details that allow 
us to place them into four ^ general categories according to social context: commer- 
cial curses (25 examples); curses against athletes or similar kinds of public perform- 
ers (26 examples); amatory curses (38 examples) and judicial curses (67 examples). 
As will be discussed below in further detail, the amatory curses can be further 
subdivided into two rather different types: "separation" curses and "aphrodisiac" 
curses. Generally speaking, the judicial and commercial curses date to the classical 
and hellenistic periods, while those that bind public performers usually date to the 
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late Roman period (from the second century д.р. onwards). The few separation 
curses that we have seem to be evenly distributed, while the aphrodisiac curses are 
exclusively a late phenomena. Keeping these important chronological limitations in 
mind, I propose to examine these four categories (excluding, for reasons that will 
become clear, the aphrodisiac defixio) and to argue that an essential feature of all 
four types is that they refer to agonistic relationships, that is, relationships between 
rival tradesmen, lovers, litigants, or athletes concerned with the outcome of some 
future event. 

Hesiod begins the Works and Days with a eulogy of the beneficial kind of rivalry 
that existed among the craftsmen and artisans of his day. There is some evidence 
from the classical period that such tradesmen (and innkeepers as well), in their 
efforts to stay ahead of the competition, employed defixiones to inhibit the success 
and profit of their rivals. The popular habit of qualifying many of the victims' names 
on defixiones as tradesmen may or may not point to a context of commercial 
competition. The likelihood, however, increases dramatically in the case of 
twenty-five tablets that explicitly bind the business, profits, or workshop of others.*7 
The earliest example (c. 450 B.c.) comes from the necropolis at Camarina in Sicily 
(SGD 88): "These people are registered for (lit., “written down for") a downturn in 
profits (ёті övorpayilaı 760v] кёрёоъ).”% A third-century-B.c. Attic curse (SGD 
52) binds two net weavers, as well as their &pyaornpıa (workshops), while a 
contemporary Sicilian tablet (SGD 124) reads, "I bind the workshops of these 
men... so that they may not be productive but be idle and without luck.” A rather 
long Athenian defixio (DTA 75, Attic, third century B.c.) curses two workshops, one 
inn, and one store. A fourth-century-B.c. kar&ösorwos found buried in the mud- 
brick wall of a house situated in the ancient Athenian industrial quarter binds a 
number of bronze workers (SGD 20). There is some later literary evidence that 
magic was popular among certain types of craftsmen, especially in those professions 
like bronze working where delicate heating and cooling processes were necessary to 
avoid breakage; Pollux (7.108), for example, refers to talismans that bronze work- 
ers placed in their foundries to ward off the evil eye, and Pliny (HN 28.4) discusses 
the incantations that potters were said to cast against the kilns of their rivals. 

One of the most straightforward applications of defixiones (and one that most 
clearly shows their agonistic context) is in situations involving public performances 
in athletic or theatrical contests, where they are employed by or on behalf of one 
contestant to alter or impede the performance of an opponent. Pelops' prayer to 
Poseidon in Pindar's first Olvmpian may preserve the earliest example of this kind 
of curse (lines 75-78): 


Look you, Poseidon, . . . block (лёбосор, lit., “bind!”) 
the brazen spear of Oenomaos, and give me the fleeter chariot by Elis' river, 
and clothe me about in strength. (trans. Lattimore) 


Although it can be argued that this particular race was neither fair nor sportsman- 
like, it is interesting that Pelops demands both the restraint of his rival and at the 
same time an enhancement of his own ability to win. It is clear that Pelops wishes 
to protect himself from Oenomaos' sharpshooting (an unfair advantage), and once 
again we get the impression that, as with the bound effigy of Ares at Syedra, the 
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binding aims at evening up the odds of a contest that from the perspective of the 
defigens seems rather lopsided. 

There are four binding curses written against individuals involved in theatrical 
competitions, dating primarily to the classical and hellenistic periods. An Attic 
curse (DTA 45, third century в.с.) reads simply, “I bind NN, the actor (vzroxpirys) 
in a leaden bond." As with other victims who are only qualified by vocation, one 
cannot be sure whether this man is being bound by a rival in the theater or whether 
the title actor only serves to differentiate him from other individuals with the same 
name. Two contemporary lead disks probably written by the same person (DTA 33 
and 34) are inscribed in a confused serpentine pattern and carry binding curses 
against men described as дгбаскоћоғ and $o646G0 калои; the second tablet 
leaves out the names of the men and identifies them only as "those who are with 
Theagenes,” who is presumably the ҳортуубѕ.49 The anonymity of the 806&o0 koot 
on the second disk suggests that the real target here may be Theagenes or the rival 
theatrical group he heads. The defigens in a mid-fifth-century-B.c. Sicilian tablet 
(SGD 91) consigns (on behalf of his friend Eunikos, the xopnyos) all the other 
xopnyoi and their children and parents “to futility both in the contest (£v бубу) 
and outside the contests." On account of the obscurity of the term xop7yos in early 
non-Attic Greek, it is unclear whether the victims listed here are liturgists (as they 
would be in Athens) or actual performers.>° The agonistic context of the curse is, 
however, unmistakable, and is echoed in a second-century-A.D defixio written 
in Latin that reads in part, “Sosio must never do better than the mime Eu- 
molpos. . . . Sosio must not be able to surpass the mime Fotios."5! 

From the later periods there is much evidence for the continued use of binding 
spells against public performers, especially athletes and charioteers. As they are all 
clearly employed in very similar agonistic situations, I include them here in my 
survey. Five curses against wrestlers (SGD 24—28) were discovered in a well in the 
Athenian agora and date to the third century a.D., more than six hundred years later 
than the Attic defixiones discussed above. Three of these curses aim at binding and 
"chilling" the same wrestler, a man named Eutychian, with the expressed hope that 
he "fall down and disgrace himself." Each curse, however, seems to have been 
designed for a different match: the first refers to a bout that is to occur on "this 
coming Friday"; the second refers to a match against Secundus and the third to one 
against Hegoumenos.?? All three of these binding curses contain similia similibus 
formulae of a general nature such as, “As these names (of the invoked daemons) 
grow cold (joxero)), so may Eutychian’s name and breath, impulse, charm, 
knowledge, reckoning grow cold (yjvxéo 0o). Let him be deaf, dumb, mindless, 
harmless, and not fighting against anyone" (trans. D. R. Jordan). Other athletic 
defixiones offer similarly general imperatives that aim at curtailing the various 
talents and strengths of the opponent; a defixio from Oxyrrhynchus is employed to 
bind the sinews and the limbs of two racers “in order that they should be neither 
powerful nor strong." The spell goes on to invoke a daemon who is to keep the 
victims up all night and prevent them from sleeping or eating anything in prepara- 
tion for the race.” The only other published curse against a runner was found in the 
same Athenian well as the three wrestling curses against Eutychian. It contains a 
rather curious two-part request that suggests that the daemons did not always 
succeed on the first try: they are asked to prevent a certain Alkidamos from "getting 
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past the starting lines of the Athenaia [a recurrent ephebic festival]" but add that if 
he manages to do so in spite of their efforts, they should then make him “veer off 
course and disgrace himself.”>* 

Like the athletic binding spells discussed above, defixiones against charioteers 
begin to appear in the second or third century A.D. With the exception of the 
so-called Sethianorum tabellae’? from Rome, they are to be found exclusively in 
North Africa and Syria.°° In a well-known karadsouos from Carthage (DT 242, 
third century A.D.) we find once again the mention of one particular race ("tomorrow 
morning") and a detailed listing of the parts of the body to be bound: the shoulders, 
arms, elbows, wrists of the charioteers, as well as their eyes and the eyes of their 
horses, who are all named alongside the names of their drivers.’ Finally there are 
six Greek binding spells of similar date and provenance that aim at inhibiting the 
performance of venatores, a special class of gladiator who fought wild animals in 
the amphitheater. In these texts the daemons are exhorted to protect the animals 
from harm (certainly not out of any humanitarian spirit) and to bind and impede the 
actions of the venator so that he may fall an easy prey.>® 

The third area of intense personal competition in which the Greeks employed 
kaTadeo цог was the battlefield of Eros, especially in the situation of a “lovers’ 
triangle," where two individuals were competing for the affections of a third. Here, 
too, if a lover or would-be lover feared the outcome of a contest, he might turn to 
the use of a defixio in order to impede the advances, the flirting, and even the sexual 
performance of his or her rival. As I mentioned briefly above, it is helpful here to 
distinguish between two different types of amatory curses: (1) the so-called separa- 
tion curse or Trennungszauber, which was usually aimed at the rival lover, and 
occasionally at the beloved (i.e., it sought to inhibit the conversation and contact 
between the two) and (2) the so-called aphrodisiac or erotic curse in which only the 
beloved is mentioned (i.e., it sought to torture the "beloved" victim with burnings, 
itchings, or insomnia that could only be assuaged by submitting to the desires of the 
defigens). 

The first group, of which there are fifteen published Greek examples,>? is attested 
in the classical and hellenistic periods and fits rather easily into the patterns of use 
that we have observed in the athletic and circus curses. A long Boeotian curse 
(DT 85, third or second century B.c.) is designed to restrain a rival lover named 
Zoilos. As the curse is rather lengthy, I translate only a few relevant sections: 


Just as you, Theonnastos (the dead person with whom the tablet was buried) are powerless 
(&8Vvarros) in the movement of your hands, your feet, your body . . . , so too may Zoilos 
be powerless (@évvarTos) to come to Antheira, and in the same way Antheira (to) Zoilos. 
(Side A 1—4) 


Just as this lead is in some place separate (ëv тич (тбттон) Хорст) from the haunts 
of mankind (i.e., a tomb), so too may Zoilos be separated ((ke)xapıoue&vo(s)) from the 
body and the touch of Antheira, and the endearments and the embraces of Zoilos and 
Antheira. (Side A 8~11) 


Just as this lead is buried (6p@pvyr(at)) . . . , so too may you (i.e., the corpse) utterly 
bury (kxaropvxows) the works, the household, the affections, and everything else of 
Zoilos. (Side B 16-21) 
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Here, as in the Attic athletic curses discussed above, a rival is being "persuaded" to 
be inert and kept away from the prize, in this case a woman named Antheira. 

A rather simple Attic curse (DTA 78, fourth century B.c.) seems to have been 
written by a jealous wife or fiancée: 


"Apio ]rokvóm kat Tas Qovo(v)uévas 
aura. yvvalkas. 
UNTOT’ adrov уйдо GAAny yuvallka) илдё maida. 


[I bind?] Aristocydes and the women who will be seen about with him. 
Let him not marry another matron or maiden. 


This text is a curious combination of the earliest technique (merely listing the 
victims’ names) and a rare example of a simple wish formula. 

Just as the athletic curses target the special body parts and skills of the rival 
wherein his hope of victory was thought to lie, the amatory defixio might also list the 
charms of the rival. See, for example, another curse from Boeotia that, in contrast 
to the preceding example, seems to have been written by the “other woman” 
(DT 86a, fourth century в.с.):6! “I deposit (zaparidepat, i.e., for the purposes of 
binding) Zois the Eretrian, the wife of Kabeirés, with the Earth and with Hermes, 
her food, her drink, her sleep, her laughter, her company, her cithara playing, her 
entrance (ларобор?), her pleasure, her rear end, her thought, her eyes.” 

These "separation curses" aim at inhibiting desire and affection, usually in the 
rival lover but occasionally in the beloved as well. The main purpose is either to 
restrain any possible erotic attraction or to break any preexisting bond that the two 
may have developed. 

This is in marked contrast to the second kind of defixio used in an amatory 
context, which more properly belongs in the category of aphrodisiac, since its aim 
is to encourage, rather than inhibit, the sexual desire and activity of the beloved. As 
these tablets are treated in Winkler's essay on erotic magic (chap. 8), I shall limit 
my discussion to a portion of one very popular Greco-Egyptian formula, which is 
adduced purely as a point of comparison:9? 


Don't ignore [these] names, nekydaimon, but arouse yourself and go to every place where 
Matrona is, whom Tagene bore. You have her ооо. Go to her and seize her sleep, her 
drink, her food, and do not allow Matrona (whom Tagene bore, whose ovata you have) to 
have love or intercourse with any other man, except Theodoros, whom Techosis bore. Drag 
Matrona by her hair, by her guts, by her soul, by her heart until she comes to Theodoros and 
make her inseparable from me until death, night and day, for every hour of time. Immedi- 
ately, immediately, quickly, quickly, now, now. 


Many of the details here are characteristic of later defixiones, for instance, 
identification by matronymic™ and the use of ovo ta (lit, “being” or “stuff,” 
magical slang for bits of the victim's hair, nail trimmings, or threads from the 
clothing).9* This curse begins like a traditional kar&deoruos by restraining Ma- 
trona's contact with other men, but it goes on to burn and torture Matrona herself, 
elements that are often found in the later dywy7 spells, designed to “lead” or “drag” 
(the word derives from the verb буо) the victim into the arms of the performer of the 
spell.9 Although the limited number of both types of amatory defixiones does not 
allow us to make any secure generalizations with regard to the patterns of date, 
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provenance, or purpose, I would suggest here that the "separation curses" (from the 
fourth century в.с. to the third century a.D., primarily from Greece proper) were 
closer in form and purpose to the original Greek phenomenon of defixiones and that 
the emergence in North Africa and Syria of the aphrodisiac-type of curse in the 
second century A.D. represents some kind of hybrid flowering of a later, more 
complex magical tradition.© 

Judicial koráógo ot, which make up our fourth and largest category, were once 
thought to be posttrial “revenge curses” upon the winning party; subsequent re- 
search, however, suggests that they were written, without exception, prior to the 
final outcome of the trial.” They are attempts at binding the opponent's ability to 
think clearly and speak effectively in court in the hope that a dismal performance 
will cause him to lose the case. Just as the circus defixiones discussed above 
attempted to bind the parts of a charioteer’s body in which his competitive skill lay 
(i.e., his shoulders, arms, elbows, wrists, and eyes), so judicial curses are primarily 
concerned with the cognitive and verbal faculties that are so important for success 
in the law courts (DTA 107, Attic, late fifth or early fourth century B.c.): 


@epairoxos, Oivd[dtros,] Pırwrios Kat ei та] &AXos Bepevikwi aivdsx[os, 
aplos tov 'Epufj toy X@dv[tlov xoi 'Exárgv X@oviav катобедёсдо` Фе- 
peviko(v) kalè we)yny Kai volw Kai yA@rrav Kai Bo(v)kàs Kai [rà тр@ттвь 
Kal Ta тєрї ёро(®) Botv)rc[v]erat, &mavr abt. àvría ёото Kai Tois wer’ 
éxe(i)vo(v) Bo(v)Aevo(v)aww kai mrpá&rro(v)aw. 


Let Thersilochos, Oino[philos], Philotios, and whoever else is a legal advocate for Phere- 
nikos be bound before Hermes Chthonios and Hecate Chthonia. The soul, the mind, the 
tongue, the plans of Pherenikos, and whatever else he is doing or plotting with regard to 
me—let all these things be contrary for him and for those who plot and act with him. 


Galen (vol. 12 p. 251 ed. Kithn) scoffs at those who believe in the power of “magic” 
and specifically mentions the popular belief that the efficacy of a judicial curse lay 
in its power to inhibit the opposing side’s ability to speak persuasively during the 
trial (karaöncaı то) Avrıöikovs, as unõèv émi rob ÖLkavıkod vvn- 
Ovari bbéyéacGat). This was, however, a powerful claim, especially in such 
communities as Athens, where it was necessary for citizens to speak on their own 
behalf in court. 

Literary evidence suggests that a poor performance in court by a talented orator 
could often result in the accusation that he had been the victim of binding curses. 
Aristophanes (Vesp. 946—48) alludes to the sudden paralysis of the renowned orator 
Thucydides, the son of Melesias, during an important trial; the scholiast at that point 
(preserving some fourth-century-B.c. Attic source) suggests that his tongue had been 
magically bound.6® Cicero relates how an opposing attorney suddenly forgot the 
case he was pleading and subsequently lost the lawsuit; the unfortunate man later 
claimed that his poor performance was the result of sorceries and incantations 
(veneficiis et cantionibus).9 In late antiquity, orators and declaimers (both, per- 
haps, better classified as professional performers) continued to blame witchcraft for 
sudden lapses of memory and moments of inexplicable stage fright. Libanius tells 
us in his autobiography (Orat. 1. 245—49) how at one point late in his life he became 
gravely ill and was no longer able to read, write, or speak before his students. After 
a time the apparatus of a rather bizarre binding ritual was discovered in his lecture 
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room—-the twisted and mutilated body of a chameleon. Its severed head had been 
placed between its hind legs, one of its forefeet was missing and the other positioned 
in such a way as "to close the mouth for silence." Libanius says that he regained his 
health after the chameleon was removed. 70 

There are some sixty-seven published examples of Greek judicial binding 
curses,?! which with few exceptions date to the classical and hellenistic регіойѕ.72 
The oldest examples—those found in Sicily—date to as early as the fifth century 
в.с. One from the necropolis at Selinus (SGD 95) is inscribed in a boustrophedon 
pattern and curses the tongues of four, named individuals, as well as the tongues of 
all their avvöıkoı. Three other contemporary Selinuntine curses (SGD 99, 100, 
and 108) were excavated in or very near the sanctuary of Demeter Malophoros at 
Саррага and contain the rather bureaucratic formula ёуурафо TOv deiva Em 
arekeiaı ("I enroll NN for failure"), which, with the exception of one other 
Sicilian curse (substituting &roypado) is unique. All three date to the first half of 
the fifth century and similarly curse the tongues of a litigant and his auvöıkoı.”? 
With the possible (but not probable) exception of eleven judicial curses from 
Wünsch's Defixionum Tabellae Atticae,’* all of the Attic judicial curses published 
to date come from the classical period. 

Many of the early Attic curses (both those used for judicial purposes and those of 
unspecified aims) contain names of well-known orators and politicians.” This 
prompted Preisendanz to suggest that all of these curses might be labeled "political 
curses,” but even he admitted that given the blatantly political nature of so many of 
the lawsuits tried in Athenian courts, such a category would be difficult-if-not- 
impossible to separate from the category of judicial curses.” Although his sugges- 
tion is, indeed, of little use in the taxonomy of defixiones, his insight into the larger 
political motivation of some of these curses deserves attention. In a few cases the 
appearance of female names on ostensibly judicial curses has caused some confu- 
sion, especially in the case of karadeoruo: found in Attica, where the barring of 
women from every facet of courtroom activity was notorious.78 Such confusion may 
point to a more generalized meaning of some of the “legal” vocabulary that we find 
in the binding curses. I suggest that when the terms ovvdcKoe and dvridiKot 
appear by themselves (i.e., with no other allusion to legal procedure), they might 
occasionally have looser, political connotations equivalent, perhaps, to the Latin 
terms amici and inimici, which often appear on Latin defixiones.7? This would also 
account for the huge numbers of names that one finds on some allegedly judicial 
curses, far in excess of any imaginable number of fellow prosecuters or witnesses 
(e.g., SGD 42 and 107; cf. SGD 48). 

Peter Brown describes how in late antiquity, too, the magic that coalesced around 
smaller arenas of competition often had larger political significance. He points out 
that the rivalry faced by the charioteer extended beyond his time in the circus and 
that since he was both the client of local aristocracies and the leader of organized 
groups of fans, his performance often transcended the realm of mere sport.®° This 
connection between athletic and political competition is not limited to later antiq- 
uity; in classical Athens intertribal competitions—albeit in a much less organized 
fashion—often provided arenas for intracity rivalries, where victories in theatrical 
performances and even athletic events could be interpreted as indicators of the 
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waxing or waning of the political power of the liturgists involved.®! By inhibiting 
the performance of actors and athletes, the defigens could conceivably restrain the 
political power of their backers and undermine their popularity with their fans, often 
their only source of political influence. As was the case in my discussion of the three 
styles of curse formulas, these categories of different agonistic contexts clearly have 
a limited heuristic value; indeed, several of the narrowly defined conflicts revealed 
in the defixiones discussed above seem to spill over quite easily into larger arenas, 
sometimes purely as the result of a common Greek habit of thought, as in the case 
of the Sicilian binding spell quoted above, which binds rival xopnyoi “both within 
the contest and without," that is, everywhere. Thus the use of karaöeoruot to bind 
the competitive power of rival businessmen, public performers, or opponents testi- 
fying in the courts could often be more than an act of personal rivalry and could fit 
easily into a larger pattern of political or social competition. 


CONCLUSION: MAGIC AND RELIGION 


In light of the larger orientation of this volume, we should ask ourselves at this point 
whether the categories of “magic” and “religion” are of any value in analyzing the 
phenomenon of the early Greek котад=сиог. It is often a modern assumption that 
the anonymity and secret burial of the inscribed котабесџог, like the inaudible 
whispering or muttering of malevolent verbal prayers, can be attributed to the shame 
of the agent and that such shame indicates an illicit activity.9? Often, however, such 
secrecy is part of the traditional ritual procedure used in approaching the gods for 
help, while at the same time shielding a person's private affairs from the inquisitive 
eyes of his neighbors. There are many examples of communication with the gods by 
means of sealed, written documents (for instance, the oracle questions inscribed on 
lead tablets at Dodona and elsewhere). As I mentioned above (with regard to the 
defixiones that employ prayer formulas) graves, chthonic sanctuaries, and under- 
ground bodies of water are ideal points of contact with the subterranean gods. From 
a more practical point of view, moreover, keeping potential victims “in the dark" 
about the existence of the defixio prevented them from using specific phylacteries or 
defensive spells that could ward off the power of the curse. Burying the tablet in 
areas governed by taboo (e.g., graves and sanctuaries) or sinking it into deep bodies 
of water would likewise prevent the victim from finding and then loosening the spell 
(as the Alexandrian Theophilos did by removing the nails that bound his effigy). 
The anonymity of the defigens and the hidden nature of the curse could also be 
governed by the relative social or political positions of the man and his victim. 
Apollo's priest Chrysés, for example, utters his famous curse along the seashore 
Cl. 1.35-43) only after he is out of earshot of the Achaean ships; he is certainly not 
presented as a shameful personality by the poet. Nor is the hero Pelops, who waits 
until he is alone on a beach in the dead of night to urge Poseidon to bind Oenomaos 
(Pindar Ol. 1.75-78, quoted above). In Euripides’ Electra (205ff.) Aegisthus prays 
out loud to the nymphs for his own continued good fortune and for the destruction 
of his enemies (a reference, says the messenger, to Orestes and Electra); the 
undetected Orestes in the meantime prays for the utter reverse but keeps his words 
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"under his breath." His prayer and that of Aegisthus are identical in form and their 
different degrees of audibility are attributable solely to tactical, not ethical, con- 
cerns; Orestes’ prayer, like that of Chryses and Pelops, is directed against the 
*powers that be" and therefore requires some degree of caution. 

Most of the argument over the comparison of “pious prayers" and the putatively 
more malevolent “curse tablets" seems inevitably (and unfortunately) to rest on our 
subjective appraisal of the attitude of the persons performing the acts, an attitude 
that is to be discovered in the vocabulary they use to express themselves—that is, 
the "gut feeling" of a modern reader that Chryses is a priest operating on a "reli- 
gious" impulse and using traditional forms of prayer when he directs Apollo to 
destroy the Greeks but that the average defigens is possessed by some inferior 
“superstitious” impulse and uses “magical” forms of invocation and coercion. The 
problem of divining the piety or attitude of the defigens is, however, enormously 
complicated by the laconic nature of the early Greek korráóso дон. The texts that 
we have from much later Roman times are more verbose and allow the kind of 
profitable psychological examination that Versnel offers in his essay (chap. 3). 
Indeed, by the Roman period we do encounter rather lengthy tablets from Africa, 
Anatolia, and Asia Minor that entreat, beg, threaten, and command gods and 
daemons to do what they request. For the preceding centuries, however, any 
assessment of the psychology or piety of the defigens is wholly dependent upon 
unavoidably subjective inferences drawn from connotations of single words. 

A recent debate on some early first-century-B.c. lead tablets from Morgantina 
underscores the difficulties inherent in establishing criteria for normative piety in 
the earlier Greek котабгсџог. Ten inscribed lead tablets (all but two rolled up) 
were discovered during the excavation of a sanctuary of some as-yet-unidentified 
chthonic god or goddess. Nabers argued that of the six legible examples only one 
was employed as a defixio and that the remaining five were “pious prayers offered 
to the underworld on behalf of persons already dead." The text of the allegedly sole 
defixio (Nabers's no. 6, SGD 120) reads as follows:8? 


Га *‘Ерџиё beoi 
KalT]ax@oveor 

бпоубуєте тб Bevov[orav] 
tov "Povdo[v тоу] 5ov- 
[Aav.] 

Earth, Hermes, gods 

of the underworld 


snatch away Venusta, 
[the slave] of Rufus. 


Two of the remaining “pious prayers," however (Nabers's nos. 4 and 5) seem to 
refer to the same woman. I give the text of number 4 (= SGD 118), as it is 
undamaged: 


Га 'Epuà 
zol karta- 
x00vıoı To- 
ridEegeode 
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тау Bevovo rav Tod 

*"Povóov тау Ügpámo:- 

vav. 

Earth, Hermes, 

gods of the underworld 

receive graciously 

Venusta, 

the servant of Rufus. (trans. Nabers) 


The rest of the tablets have an identical form except that some of them use a third 
verb mapadexouaı and name other individuals. Despite the fact that the two 
tablets quoted here came from the same place and are addressed the same gods in the 
same form about the same individual, Nabers argued (and convinced a renowned 
epigraphist)®* that the first tablet used a verb appropriate to a defixio while the 
second used a verb more fitting to a religious context. But it is clear from the shared 
placement, form, and function of these two tablets (and from the elsewhere-attested 
habit of using multiple curses against the same individual) that all of these tablets are 
in fact defixiones.® The confusion on the part of these scholars is in itself instruc- 
tive, for it highlights the fact that a defixio employing the prayer formula is exactly 
that, a prayer to the chthonic deities. Whether the prayer is benevolent or malevo- 
lent is immaterial to the pious belief that the gods addressed can and will do what 
they are asked provided they are approached in a ritually correct manner. 

A third-century-s.c. inscribed pillar from Delos preserves a rather lengthy ac- 
count in epic hexameters of the successful founding of the cult of Serapis on the 
island.96 The central miracle in this aretalogy is the god’s timely intervention in a 
lawsuit that threatened the existence of his newly built temple. Because the end 
result is so strikingly similar to the outcome that is often envisaged by the inscribers 
of the judicial binding curses discussed above, this miraculous event is of great 
interest (lines 85—90): 


ЛО pôrtas yàp àXvrpo(vójovs ётёётсос 

ої pa 8ікту möpovvov, Evi yvabðpois braviccas 
yÀàccav dvavdnrtov Tis ott’ daw Exdeev ovbeis 
obre y(p)appa irns émetappobov: add’ бро Oeiws 
стедито deomÄmyEooıv ёокбтос ELWA 
Eppevae Ñ Adecow: 


For you bound the sinful men who had prepared the lawsuit, secretly making the tongue 
silent in the mouth, from which (tongue) no one heard a word or an accusation, which is the 
helpmate in a trial. But as it turned out by divine providence, they confessed themselves to 
be like god-stricken statues or stones. 


The use of the verb é7rtdéw ("bind up") and the specific mention of the tongue as the 
target of the paralysis are immediate clues that some sort of judicial binding spell 
has been employed. There is, however, no explicit mention of any kind of overtly 
“magical” activity by the priest; in the eyes of the poet Maiistas, who composed this 
poem, the god’s intervention is clearly the result of the frantic prayer of the priest 
(described in the preceding lines, 43-44), who with tears in his eyes begged the god 
to protect him from conviction. Both the submissive tone of the prayer and the 
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complete helplessness of the priest fit in perfectly with the genre and purpose of this 
particular literary product—an aretalogy. The context, however, of the god's inter- 
vention is identical to that of the traditional defixio; the third-generation Egyptian 
priest, when faced with the difficult-if-not-impossible task of swaying a native 
Delian jury, begs Serapis to restrain the attacks of his enemies. Despite the familiar 
(to modern sensibilities, at least) "religious" mentality of the prayer, both the 
agonistic setting and the description of the resulting courtroom paralysis point 
unequivocally to a “binding spell” accomplished by a deity as the result of an urgent 
prayer. Indeed, even the "defensive" stance of the priest, who considers himself 
abused by insane and evil men (lines 37—39), can be paralleled from the Syedra 
inscription or the story of Pelops, in which the defigentes seem to envisage them- 
selves striving against unfairly superior opponents. 

Jevons saw that it was impossible to distinguish a defixio employing a prayer 
formula from a traditional Greek prayer, and he attempted, instead, to distinguish 
"magical" defixiones from "religious" ones by noting whether or not they invoked 
deities to perform the curse. In drawing this distinction he applied Nilsson's dictum 
that a miracle performed without the help of the gods is a “magical” act and one 
performed with their aid was a "religious" act.97 Unfortunately great difficulties 
arise when we recall that defixiones not employing a prayer formula are often 
augmented by prepositional phrases that implicate the gods in the proceedings, for 
instance, *I bind NN before Hermes the Restrainer," a formulation that is also used 
on the putatively more pious tombstone curses.5? The combination, moreover, of 
different types of formulae on the same tablet or the substitution of one formula for 
another seems to be completely random, much like the variation of vocabulary in the 
Morgantina tablets discussed above. Thus, using the different curse formulae to 
distinguish between “religious” and “magical” karaöeoruoı is a purely artificial 
exercise that cannot in the end reveal any difference in the social function of the 
curse or the piety of the defigens. 

A broadly conceived theoretical dichotomy between “magic” and "religion" is 
not, therefore, of any great help in analyzing and evaluating the peculiar cultural 
phenomenon presented by the early Greek defixiones. They seem to have evolved 
from a special form of ritual (a symbolic gesture would have accompanied either 
incantation or prayer) that was primarily used by individuals involved in often- 
lopsided agonistic situations, to bind the power of their opponents. As such, they fit 
easily into the popular competitive strategy of survival and dominance that perme- 
ates ancient Greek society, regardless of whether the contests in which they were 
deployed were international, civic, or personal in scope. The scruple against homi- 
cide points quite clearly to the fact that defixiones somehow remained within the 
rules of the game for intramural competition in the Greek city-state. The recurrence 
of what I have called a "defensive stance" in some of the texts discussed above 
suggests that the defigentes may have perceived such activities as protective in 
nature and not as aggressive magic at all. Indeed, it is a tempting but, alas, 
completely unprovable suggestion that the person who would most often employ a 
binding curse is the one who doubted his or her ability to win without it, that is, that 
the defigens was the perennial “underdog,” who, like Chryses and Pelops, was 
protecting himself against what seemed to be insurmountable odds. 
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I should like to thank E. Courtney, M. Edwards, M. Gleason, D. Halperin, M. Jameson, 
D. R. Jordan, R. Kotansky, A. E. Raubitschek, H. S. Versnel, and J. Winkler for their 
comments and advice on earlier drafts of this essay and io claim as my own all of the 
deficiencies that may remain. The special debt owed to Jordan's recent published work on 
defixiones is readily apparent in nearly every footnote. It is, however, my special pleasure to 
acknowledge the inestimable benefits I have received from my private conversations and 
correspondence with him and from access to his ongoing and as-yet-unpublished work. The 
excellent article on defixiones by B. Bravo (“Une tablette magique d'Olbia pontique, les 
morts, les héros et les démons," in Poikilia: Études offertes à Jean-Pierre Vernant, Recher- 
ches d'histoire et de sciences sociales 26 [Paris, 1987]) appeared as the present volume was 
going to the publisher. 
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1. L. Robert, Collection Froehner, vol. 1 (Paris, 1936), no. 13; M. Guarducci, Epigrafia 
greca, vol. 4 (Rome 1978), 248-49. I give Jordan’s text (SGD 64), which is based on some 
recent, better readings. 

2. It is difficult to capture all the connotations of this verb in one English word. Other 
technical and legal definitions add to its semantic range and may also be important here: 
“enroll,” (LSJ ii. 2); "summon by written order," (ii. 3) or “convey [i.e., property by deed],” 
(ii. 4). 

3. The Greek term karadeorwos is derived from the verb котаёёо (which appears in 
Attic dialect in contracted form karaö®) “bind down" or “bind fast.” The late-Latin term 
defixio (from defigo “nail down” or "transfix") seems to be the preferred terminology among 
scholars today, although its popularity has led to some inconsistencies. Epigraphists and 
archaeologists often use it as a synonym for "lead curse tablet," i.e., any kind of malevolent 
prayer inscribed upon lead. I shall use the term to refer to all binding rituals regardless of the 
medium employed, including, e.g., the different kinds of “voodoo dolls," used in antiquity 
(see n. 31) or even the bound or twisted bodies of small animals that occasionally accompa- 
nied the lead defixiones (e.g., the bound rooster mentioned in DT 241 and the puppy in DT 
111-12; cf. the chameleon discovered in the lecture room of Libanius [see p. 16 and n. 70] and 
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the sewnup mouth of a fish, which aimed at binding the tongues of gossips in Ov. Fast. 
2.577-78). Wünsch, DTA and Audollent, DT are the basic collections. Audollent includes 
Latin defixiones in his corpus, but since they are derived directly or indirectly from the Greek 
practice and develop their own unique characteristics, I shall not deal with them in this essay. 
See K. Preisendanz, "Die griechischen und lateinischen Zaubertafeln," APF 9 (1930): 119-54 
and 11 (1933): 153—64 for a full bibliography to that date. His work on the Greek material has 
now been updated and replaced by Jordan's SGD. Aside from the prolegomena to the 
above-mentioned corpora and surveys, the best comprehensive discussions of defixiones are 
Kagarow 1929 and Preisendanz 1972. 

4. DTA has 220 examples (all Attic Greek); DT has 166 Greek tablets. Because of the 
unresolved controversy over their function, I do not include the 436 inscribed lead tablets from 
the Piraeus (listed together as DT 45) and Euboean Styra (listed together as DT 80), each 
containing a single, different name and betraying scant signs of manipulation or nail holes. 
Audollent included them in his corpus, but other scholars have contended that they were 
probably used for registration or counting, much like the several hundred lead tablets from the 
Athenian agora, each of which lists a single cavalryman and a description of his horse (see A. 
P. Miller, Studies in Sicilian Epigraphy: An Opisthographic Lead Tablet [Ph.D.diss. , Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1973], 8—9, for discussion). SGD lists another 189 
published examples and reports the existence of some 461 others awaiting publication. DT has 
137 tablets inscribed in languages other than Greek (mostly Latin or other indigenous Italian 
languages). For a survey of more recently published Latin defixiones, M. Besnier ("Récents 
travaux sur les defixionum tabellae latines 1904—14," Rev. Phil. 44 [1920]: 5—30) gives a 
checklist of 61 tablets not in DT, and H. Solin surveys an additional 48 in the appendix to his 
Eine neue Fluchtafel aus Ostia Comm. Hum. Litt. vol. 42, pt. 3 (1968): 23-31. For the 
ongoing discoveries of large numbers of late Latin defixiones in Britain, see Versnel's essay 
(chap. 3). 

5. Sometimes several tablets are pierced by the same nail, or several nails are driven 
through a single tablet (see DTA, p. iii). Jordan (1988) provides the best and most recent 
assessment of the archaeological evidence. Detailed instructions for the manufacture and 
burial of defixiones are preserved in the magical handbooks of the third and fourth centuries 
AD. and seem to be in general agreement with the archaeological evidence for the earlier 
periods, e.g., PGM V 304; VII 394, 417; IX; XXXVI 1-35, 231; and LVII. 

6. Tert. De Anim. 56.4 and Servius In Aen. 4.382. There is no direct testimony about such 
beliefs in the classical period, but the scanty archaeological evidence, where available, seems 
to corroborate some such belief. The idea seems to be that the ghost of the борог (“those who 
are untimely dead”) would remain in or near the grave until they have completed allotted time 
on earth (DT, pp. cxii-xv). See A. D. Nock, "Tertullian and the Ahoroi," in Essays on 
Religion in the Ancient World, ed. J. Stewart, vol. 2 (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), 712-20. 
Originally Vig. Christ. 4 (1950): 129-41. Jordan (1988, 273) points out that "in every period 
of antiquity when we have been able to estimate the age of the dead who have curse tablets in 
their graves, that age proved to be young." For similar beliefs about the special status of the 
Buawodavorro, (“violently killed people") see J. H. Waszink, RAC 2 (1954) 391—94. 

7. Jordan (1980, 231 n. 23) gives the following list of published defixiones found in 
chthonic (usually Demeter) sanctuaries: ten from the fifth century в.с. found in or near the 
sanctuary of Demeter Malophoros in Selinous (SGD 99—108); thirteen second-century-s.c.(?) 
examples discovered in a Demeter sanctuary on Cnidus (DT 1—13—-see Versnel's essay 
[chap. 3] for a discussion and bibliography on these much-debated tablets); ten first-century- 
в.с. tablets from the shrine of an as-yet-unidentified chthonic deity in Morgantina (SGD 
115—20, discussed in detail at the end of this essay); and fourteen examples of Roman date 
from the sanctuary of Demeter and Kore at Corinth. He also discusses some unpublished 
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examples that date to the hellenistic period: one text from a small, early hellenistic(?) Demeter 
shrine on Rhodes (see SGD, p. 168); and seventeen lead tablets of hellenistic date excavated 
from a well in the Athenian agora, which probably—like the votive offerings found amongst 
them—came from a nearby rectangular shrine of a chthonic female deity (Demeter?). To this 
list I would add the four lead voodoo dolls excavated from the supporting wall of the 
first-century-.c. sanctuary of Zeus Hypsistos on Delos (see A. Plassart, Les sanctuaires et les 
cultes des Mont Cynthe, Expl. Arch. de Délos 11 [Paris, 1928], 292—93), although I should 
perhaps point out that the deity here could hardly be called “chthonic.” 

8. W. S. Fox, “Submerged Tabellae Defixionum,” AJP 33 (1912): 301—10; Jordan 1980, 
225—39; idem 1985, 205—55. 

9. See n. 56 for a description of the charioteer curses found buried in hippodromes in 

Syria (SGD 149) and Apamea (unpublished). A curse against bronze workers (SGD 20) was 
found in the mud-brick wall of a house in the industrial district of ancient Athens (see R. S. 
Young, Hesperia 20 [1951]: 222-23), and Dugas has published four bronze voodoo dolls 
from Delos that were discovered amongst the ruins of a house dating to the hellenistic period 
(see n. 31). Cf. also the alleged discovery of inscribed lead tablets (nomen Germanici 
plumbeis tabulis insculptum) in the walls and floors of Germanicus' house after his mysterious 
death (Tac. Ann. 2.69 and Dio Cass. 58.18) and the placement of a more grisly binding spell 
in the lecture room of Libanius in order to inhibit his ability to teach and declaim (p. 16 and 
note 70). 
Jordan 1980, 226-29 and Miller (see see n. 4), 1-30, for more recent discussions. I am 
unconvinced by the arguments of Kagarow (1929, 24-25) and Guarducci—see n. 1—(pp. 
240—41) that the great majority of Athenians were illiterate and had to depend on professional 
magicians. It is really a question of emphasis, for just as there are examples of ostraca 
mass-produced for "the lazy and the illiterate," we can imagine that some equally small 
percentage of the defixiones were similarly manufactured. R. Meiggs and D. Lewis (Greek 
Historical Inscriptions [Oxford, 1969}, 40—45) discuss the cache of 191 ostraca inscribed by 
fourteen hands and all bearing the name Themistocles, and give a balanced assessment of the 
questions these ostraca have raised about Athenian literacy. 

11. The fifteen defixiones reportedly found in the same well at Kourion on Cyprus seem to 
be written by the same person who used the same elaborate formula over and over again (DT 
22—35 and 37). P. Aupert and D. Jordan (AJA 85 [1981]: 184) identify the provenance of these 
tablets as Amathous, not Kourion, and report the existence of more than one hundred more 
tablets probably from the same deposit, of which random samples have been found to contain 
texts similar to those published by MacDonald. R. Wünsch (Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln 
aus Rom [Leipzig, 1898]) published a cache of forty-eight lead tablets (= DT 140—87) found 
in a columbarium on the Appian Way, all of which have similar formulae and drawings on 
them, suggesting that they were the product of one individual or group of individuals working 
from a model. Jordan (1985) has identified the hand of an anonymous professional scribe of 
the third century a.p. who carefully inscribed more than twenty lead curse tablets discovered 
in four wells in different parts of the Athenian agora. The existence of two other tablets in a 
very inferior script of the same text suggests the existence of a handbook from which the 
“master magician” was training “apprentices.” 

12. Jordan 1988. 

13. Jordan (1980, 226, n.6) gives a detailed list of the numerous examples from Attica, the 
Black Sea, and elsewhere, all dating to the classical period. 

14. Jordan (1988, 273—74) points to two instances (SGD 1 and 2) in which the rolled-up 
defixio was placed in the right hand of the deceased (as if they were scrolls that he or she were 
meant to read?). 
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15. This might be the idea behind the "gift giving" mentioned in another Attic curse 
(SGD 54): "I send NN as a gift to the Earth and the underworld gods." 

16. DTA 107, 109; SGD 62. Cf. DT 96 inimicorum nomina ad . . . inferas and see 
Wünsch, DTA, p. iii for a good discussion. 

17. The rite of "cursing the name" is a commonly observed phenomenon in traditional 
societies throughout the world today. For a good—albeit much outdated discussion of the 
cross-cultural parallels, see F. B. Jevons, "Graeco-Italian Magic," in Anthropology and the 
Classics (Oxford, 1908), 93-120. The only analogous ancient ritual with which I am familiar 
is the ancient Egyptian practice of painting the name of an enemy on a simple earthenware 
bowl and then shattering it. K. Sethe, Die Achtung feindlichen Fürsten, Volker und Dinge auf 
Tongefasssherben des Mittleren Reiches, Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (1926), no. 5 provides the classic discussion. The aim of this ritual, however, 
was to destroy the victim(s) completely. The particular features of the Greek practice (e.g., 
folding and piercing with a nail) seem to be a unique Hellenic invention. 


believes— wrongly, I think—that the sympathetic action (i.e., piercing the tablet) was the 
original ritual and that the verbal aspect was a later addition that reinforced and eventually 
replaced the action as people began to forget its original meaning. See S. Tambiah, “The 
Magical Power of Words," Man 3 (1968): 175—208, for a critique of the tendency of modem 
scholars (in anthropology, but his point is applicable to classical scholars as well) to underrate 
the antiquity and importance of verbal magic as “performative utterance.” For a similar 
combination (at the dawn of literacy) of verbal charm and magical object into an inscribed 
amulet, see Kotansky's essay (chap. 4). 

19. Listed together as DT 109. See Wünsch 1900, 268—69 and Preisendanz 1972, 5 for 
discussion. Jordan informs me, however, that these tablets are now among the missing and 
that he is suspicious about their description in Audollent and their inclusion in the corpus. 
Another more easily verifiable example is the use of both inscribed and uninscribed “voodoo 
dolls" in classical Greece (see n. 31). 

20. The early Sicilian катаёғо por show a unique propensity for using compounds of the 
Greek verb урафо (write), and on the face of it they may offer evidence for the importance of 
the act of writing. But with the possible exception of SGD 88 (which alone uses an uncom- 
pounded form of урафо), the compound forms of урафо used in the early Sicilian defixiones 
(&yypád«o and &roypádo) and occasionally in those found in Айіса(катоаурафо) all seem to 
have legal or technical meanings without any explicit emphasis on the basic meaning of the 
stem, e.g. “register,” “summon” or "accuse." See also p. 1 and n. 2. 

21. C. A. Faraone, "Aeschylus! tuvos éo mios (Eum. 306) and Attic Judicial Curses,” 
JHS 105 (1985): 150-54. B. M. W. Knox has arrived independently at the same conclusion 
in a forthcoming essay entitled “Black Magic in Aeschylus’ Oresteia.” 

22. Kagarow 1929, 44—49, with graph of formula frequencies, p. 45. 

23. This is a simplification of Kagarow 1929, 28—34, which sets up five groups with 
numerous subgroups. His fifth category (Kontaminationsformeln) is too widely conceived to 
be of any help in analyzing the formulae. 

24. Audollent (DT, pp. vii—viii) gives a list of more than twenty alternative verbs, of which 
the most frequent are kaTadibwut, котогур&фо) and rrapaióc pu. Wünsch (DTA, p. iii) and 
Jevons—see n. 17—(p. 109) both suggest that котаёбё (shorthand for кетебёф ños “I 
[trans]fix with nails"; cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.71) is the Greek equivalent for the Latin defigo and 
alludes directly to the practice of “nailing” the lead tablet. Kagarow (1929, 25-28), gives a 
sophisticated discussion of the two semantic fields into which these verbs fall: (1) literal 
binding (verbs compounded with 8£«) and (2) verbs with technical or legal connotations that 
either "register" the victims before an imagined underworld tribunal (i.e., compounds of 
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ypadw) or those that simply “consign” the victims to the control of ће chthonic deities (i.e. , 
compounds of rißnzu and iwut). For more discussion of the compound forms of урафо 
see n. 20. 

25. See, e.g., fifth-century binding curses such as SGD 91, which identifies itself as “the 
evxa& of Apelles" and SGD 1 and 107, which summon the victim "before the holy goddess 
(Persephone)." 

26. Kagarow (1929, 41—44) gives a survey of formulaic expressions shared by traditional 
Greek prayers and the defixiones that employ the “prayer” formula. He also points out (p. 34, 
n. 1) that the anadiplosis of the names of gods in the defixiones occurs almost exclusively in 
those employing the prayer formula. For this feature of many traditional Greek prayers, see 
E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig, 1923), 2-9 and n. 1. For an excellent discussion of the 
traditional forms of prayer in PGM, see Graf's article (chap. 7). These close affinities are at 
the root of the controversy over the Morgantina lead tablets (see pp. 18-19 and notes). 

27. In the Attic curse tablets the verb катёҳо (hold fast) is easily the most frequently used 
verb in the prayer formulas and (as Jevons, pp. 112-13, suggests; see n. 17) must be 
connected with the epithets of Hermes Katochos and Earth Katoché, the two most frequently 
invoked deities on the early Attic curse tablets. Both verb and epithet are virtually unknown 
on defixiones found outside of Attica or areas deeply influenced by Athenian culture, such as 
Euboea. See R. Ganschinietz, “Katochos,” RE 10, 2 (1919): 2526-34. 

28. Another very rare approach is the use of a verb of request and an infinitive, e.g., 
DTA 100 (Attic, fourth century в.с.): "I beg (ikerevw) that you oversee these affairs.” 
Versnel, in fact, points out that such a formula belongs to the group of atypical defixiones that 
he labels “borderline” cases (see chap. 3). By the second century a.b., however, this form of 
curse grows into one of the most popular, especially when compounds of the verb épxilw are 
employed and there is an overt emphasis on compelling daemons or gods to bind a victim. The 
use of the verb бркібо, however, cannot be used per se as a criterion for calling a ritual a 
"magical act." In chap. 2 Strubbe notes the popularity of this verb on tombstone curses of the 
traditional "religious" type. 

29. On the use of lead for daily correspondence, lists of cavalry, oracle requests, and other 
purposes, see n. 10. Kotansky discusses two fourth-century в.с. lead amulets in his contribu- 
tion to this volume (chap. 4). 

30. The recent discovery in a villa outside of Pompeii of wooden writing tablets coated 
with reddish “gum lac" instead of the wax probably accounts for Ovid's designation of the wax 
as poenicea, as well as the ms. variant sanguinea (cf. J. Reynolds, JRS 61 [1971]: 148). 

3]. Ch. Dugas, “Figurines d'envoütement trouvées à Délos," BCH 39 (1915): 413—23; 
Preisendanz, “Die Zaubertafeln," (see n. 3), 163-64; and Jordan 1983 all provide detailed 
surveys. See note 33 below for late antique dolls of wax or clay found in Egypt and used in 
erotic magical spells. I use the term “voodoo doll” simply as the most familiar modern 
equivalent in English to Rachepuppe or figurine д envoütement, without implying any connec- 
tion whatsoever to the Afro-Carribean religious practices of the island of Haiti. 

32. A fourth-century-B.c. Cyrenean inscription (Meiggs-Lewis [see n. 10], no. 5, lines 
44—49) describes and paraphrases the oath of the seventh-century Theran colonists of Cyrene, 
which contains the usual conditional self-imprecation. This imprecation, however, involves 
the hitherto-unknown use of wax voodoo dolls in the oath ceremony: “They made wax 
figurines and burned them saying: ‘Whosoever does not abide by these oaths, but transgresses 
them, may he waste away (lit., melt or drip down) and run to ruin just as these dolls do, the 
man himself, his family, and his possessions.'" For a careful and thorough study of the 
inscription, its relation to Hdt. 4.145-59 and the probably direct or indirect archaic source for 
the oath and curse, see A. J. Graham, “The Authenticity of the OPKION TON OIKI- 
ZTHPON of Cyrene," JHS 80 (1960): 95-111. For the significance of this rather early 
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attestation of voodoo dolls, see A. D. Nock, “A Curse from Cyrene,” ARW 24 (1926): 
172-73. 

33. For the Greco-Egyptian combination of a lead tablet with wax or clay dolls (bound 
and/or “nailed”), see SGD 152-53 and 155 (and fig. 7), which all seem to have been 
manufactured and inscribed according to the recipe found at PGM IV.335-408. For some 
terra-cotta examples from Italy, see DT 200—207 and Solin (see n. 4), no. 33. 

34. The early habit of writing in retrograde is usually attributed to the Phoenician origin of 
the alphabet; see L. H. Jeffery, Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (Oxford, 1961), 43-50. 

35. The use of stone or bronze implements in rituals is often thought to indicate an origin 
in the Stone or Bronze Age, e.g., the use of a flint knife in the ritual circumcision of the Jews 
or the use of brazen instruments to collect magical herbs (Soph. Frag. 534 with Pearson's 
comments). J. Z. Smith (imagining Religion [Chicago, 1982], 53—56) gives a wonderfully 
clear exposition of the process by which originally nonsignificant or even accidental elements 
of the rite are continually repeated due to the conservative nature of rituals in general and how 
aetiological rationalizations (similar to those in the similia similibus formulas discussed 
above) are invented later on to explain their new-found significance. 

36. S. J. Tambiah, "Form and Meaning of Magical Acts: À Point of View," in Modes of 
Thought, ed. R. Horton and R. Finnegan (London, 1973), 199—229. Cf. G. E. R. Lloyd, 
Magic, Reason, and Experience (Cambridge, 1979), 2-3 and 7. 

37. E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic among the Azande (Oxford, 
1937), 450, quoted by Tambiah on p. 204. 

38. The goal of death or destruction is very rarely mentioned in the texts of the early Greek 
kaTadeo pot. The verb öv ("destroy") and its compounds, which are so characteristic 
of the other forms of Greek cursing, only appear five times in the published defixiones, and in 
three out of these five instances it is a tentative restoration to a damaged tablet (DTA 75a [bis] 
and SGD 89). A third-century s.c.-tablet from the Chersonese contains a wish that is very 
much like a traditional curse: “May they be destroyed with their families." L. H. Jeffery 
(“Further Comments on Archaic Greek Inscriptions," BSA 50 [1955]: 73, no. 2) provides the 
best reading of SGD 104 (Selinuntine, fifth century в.с.), apparently the only other secure 
example of the traditional cursing formula (“May they be utterly destroyed, they and their 
kin"), which is then followed by a list of names. Occasionally idiosyncratic phrases do occur 
that seem to imply the destruction of the victim: “I bind these men in tombs” (DTA 55 and 87); 
“I do away with him (бёфарібо) and bury him under (катор?тто)” (DT 49; cf. SGD 48 and 
49); “Restrain him until he comes down to Hades" (DT 50, Attic, late?). The last-mentioned 
must, however, refer to the intended length of the curse (i.e., "May he be restrained for the 
rest of his life"); for the repeated misinterpretation of similar locutions in Greek poetry, see 
D. Young, Pindar Isthmian 7: Myth and Exempla, Mnem. Supp. 15 (Leiden, 1971), 12-14 
and 40-42. The formula karad& Kai ойк &roAva« Tov deive ("I bind NN and I will not 
release him," cf. DTA 158 and SGD 18) seems to imply that a binding curse could have a 
limited duration or be loosened at a later date. In such cases it is difficult to imagine that the 
curse resulted in death. See Strubbe's discussion (chap. 2) about the "loosening" of the 
so-called scepter curses on tombstones and Versnel’s report (chap. 3) on the use of Ava and 
its derivatives in the prayers for justice. 

39. Paus. 9.38.5. 

40. L. Robert (Documents de l'Asie Mineure Méridionale [Geneva, 1966], 91-100) and 
J. Wiseman (“Gods, War, and Plague in the Times of the Antonines," in Studies in the 
Antiquities of Stobi, vol. 1, edd. D. Mano-Zissi and J. Wiseman [Beograd, 1973], 174-79) 
attempt unsuccessfully to redate the inscription to the reign of Lucius Verus using numismatic 
evidence. See E. Maroti, “A Recently Found Versified Oracle against the Pirates,” Acta Ant. 
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16 (1968): 233—38 for a good refutation of Robert, an article of which Wiseman was 
apparently unaware. With regard to this inscription see K. Meuli and [R. Merkelbach] (“Die 
Gefesselten Gótter," in K. Meuli: Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 2 [Stuttgart, 1975], 1077—78), 
who discuss the myths concerned with the binding of Ares and give two parallels for the 
binding of his images: Paus. 3.15.7 (the bound statue of Enyalios at Sparta) and Pliny HN 
35.27 and 93 (the famous picture painted by Apelles that was set up in the Forum of Augustus 
at Rome: Belli imaginem restrictis ad terga manibus; cf. Verg. Aen. 1.294—96 and Servius, 
ad loc.). 

41. Olympiodorus of Thebes in FHG 4.63.27 (— Frag. 27 Blockley). Valerius, the 
governor of Thrace at the time and Olympiodorus' eyewitness source, was told by the local 
people that the statues were consecrated by ancient rites to prevent the depredations of the 
barbarians. The statues were excavated and carried off, and soon afterward the area was 
invaded by three successive waves of barbarian tribes: the Goths, the Huns, and the Sarma- 
tians. On the chronological problems of the dating of these events, see J. F. Matthews, 
“Olympiodorus of Thebes and the History of the West (д.р. 407—25)," JRS 60 (1970): 96 and 
R. C. Blockley, The Fragmentary Classicising Historians of the Late Roman Empire, vol. 1 
(Liverpool, 1981), 164, n. 20. 

42. Narratio Miraculorum Sanctorum Cyri et Joannis (= PG 87.3, col. 3625); the relevant 

43. E.g., Versnel, in chap. 3, suggests that the long-standing debate over the presentation 
of the Cnidian tablets is a red herring of sorts. He points out that we now have enough 
examples of both publically displayed and secretly buried curses against unknown thieves and 
criminals to show that either method was acceptable; i.e., the most important function of these 
mıvarıa is that they be delivered to or nearby the abode of the deity, where it serves as а 
“legal” cession to the god of either the guilty party or the stolen property. Any use as a publicly 
displayed warning is probably a secondary function. 

44. I. Cret. 2 (17) 28: wapadiémpt Tois karox0ovíiow 0є015 тоёт’ тд Hpadtov 
фулассеи. See Jordan 1980, 228, n. 16 for discussion of this text and the two Attic parallels. 

45. In addition to amatory, circus and judicial curses, Audollent (DT, p. Ixxxix) included 
public proclamations against unknown thieves in his four types; in chap. 3 Versnel rightly 
reclassifies the proclamations as “judicial prayers," which have a social context different from 
that of the defixiones. Kagarow (1929, 50—55) described five types, adding phylacteries 
written on lead. Phylacteries are defensive rather than offensive magical operations and as 
such obviously fall outside the definition of a binding curse. Preisendanz (1972, 9) is im- 
pressed by the number of well-known politicians whose names appear on the tablets and 
suggests still another category, "political defixiones," but this is too broad and cannot be 
adequately distinguished (as he himself admits) from judicial curses. I discuss this phenome- 
non in the section that follows my survey of judicial curses. 

46. E.g., DTA 12 (shield maker) and 30 (innkeepers); SGD 3 (silversmith), 11 (inn- 
keepers), 20 (bronze workers), 48 (painter, flour[?]seller and scribe), 72. (seamstress), 129 
(doctor), and 170 (ship’s pilot). There are however, some examples of people described by 
profession who appear as victims in judicial curses, a fact suggesting that designation by trade 
may have merely been another way of identifying people, like a demotic or a patronymic. 

47. They are all from Greece or Sicily and date to the classical or hellenistic periods: 
DTA 68-75, 84—87; DT 47, 52, 70-73, 92; and SGD 20, 52, 73, 75, 88, and 124. 

48. L. H. Jeffery—see n. 38—(pp. 67-84, no. 18) prefers to read KEPAON as a proper 
name in the accusative. For kerdos as the object of a verb of binding, see DTA 86: karta- 
60... épyaaías кёрёт. 

49. Although one might argue that 846&c'oXos could merely mean “teacher,” Wünsch 
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points out (ad loc.) that the term dzrodu8daKados only occurs in the context of dramatic 
competition, e.g., Pl. Jon 536a. Cf. also SIG 692 A 31 (Delphi, second century a.c.) and Cic. 
Fam. 9.18.4. 

50. The hereditary nature of the curse and the significant name of Eunikos (“Good at 
Winning") may suggest a professional actor; see Miller (n. 4), 80—83 for a detailed discussion. 

51. This tablet seems to be closely modeled on some Greek prototype; see H. S. Versnel, 
“May he not be able to sacrifice . . . : Concerning a Curious Formula in Greek and Latin 
Curses," ZPE 58 (1985): 247—48 and 269. Jordan (SGD, p. 167) mentions an unpublished 
Corinthian defixio (inv. MF 69-118) from an underground bath complex cursing a “retired(?) 
mimic actress.” 

52. SGD 24-26. See Jordan 1985, 214—18, nos. 1—3 for these translations and an excellent 
commentary on the curses against Eutychian. No. 4 (= SGD 27) is a curse against the wrestler 
Attalos, the ephebe, son of Attalos (“Let him grow cold and not wrestle”); and no. 5 (= SGD 
28) is against a Macedonian wrestler called Petres, the pupil of Dionysios (^. . . if he does 
wrestle, in order that he fall down and disgrace himself”). 

53. SGD 157. See D. Wortmann, “Neue magische Texte,” BJ 168 (1968): 108—9, no. 12 
for text and discussion. 

54. SGD 29. See Jordan 1985, 221-23, no. 6 for this translation and commentary. Jordan 
mentions (p. 214) two other unpublished examples of racing curses that have been unearthed 
recently at Corinth and Isthmia (both of late Roman date). 

55. DT 145-87. For a detailed discussion see Wiinsch, Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln 
(see n. 11). DT 141—44 and 153 are written in Latin and are not included in my reckoning. 
Here and in the case of the binding curses found at Hadrumetum against charioteers and those 
found at Carthage against venatores (discussed below) my separation of Greek and Latin texts 
found at the same place and dating to the same period is admittedly artificial, since they are all 
the product of the same social environment. 

56. There are thirteen Greek examples from Carthage (DT 234—44 and SGD 138-39); two 
from Hadrumetum (DT 285, SGD 144); one from Lepcis Magna in Libya found buried in the 
starting gates of the circus (SGD 149); one from Damascus (SGD 166); and one from Beirut 
(SGD 167), which curses the horses of the blue faction. Jordan (SGD, pp. 192-93) also 
mentions the discovery of charioteer curses at Apamea that bind the limbs of the drivers "so 
that they cannot drink or eat or sleep" and mentions the excavation of others (presumably still 
unread) from the spina of the hippodrome at Antioch-on-the-Orontes. See also Jordan, SGD, 
pp. 166—67 for a description of an unpublished lead tablet from Corinth that appears to bind 
the performance of someone (an athlete ?) “in the circus." There are a number of extant Latin 
defixiones of similar date from North Africa that bind charioteers, most notably a group of 
twenty-two from Hadrumetum (DT 272-84 and 286-95). 

57. Wünsch (1900, 248-59) gives an excellent discussion of this third-century-A.n. 
Carthaginian circus curse (DT 242). 

58. DT 246—47, 249-50, and 252-53 (Carthage, second or third century). Three Latin 
examples were also found there (DT 248, 251, and 254), as well as an earlier example (first 
century?) from Caerleon in Wales; see R. Egger, Ó Jh 35 (1943): 108—10. 

59. DTA 78, 89, 93(?); DT 68, 69, 85, 86, and 198; SGD 30-32, 57, and 154. The 
discovery of two additional late-hellenistic Corinthian divorce curses have been announced by 
S. G. Miller, Hesperia 50 (1981): 64—65. 

60. The syntax of this tablet is sometimes difficult. See the detailed commentaries of 
E. Ziebarth, “Neue attische Fluchtafeln," GóttNachr. (1899), p. 132, no. 1; Wünsch 1900, 
p. 70, no. 1; and Audollent ad DT 85. 

61. See Kagarow 1929, 51 for a good discussion. 

62. SGD 156, lines 48—62. For the identical formula in SGD 152 and 153 and the close 
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correspondences to the recipe for an aphrodisiac defixio in PGM IV. 367ff., see D. Wort- 
mann, “Neue Magische Texte," BJ 169 (1969), no. 1; S. Kambitsis, "Une nouvelle tablette 
magique d’Egypte,” BIFAO 76 (1976): 213-30; D. Martinez, P. Mich. 6926: A New Magical 
Love Charm (Ph.D. diss. Univ. of Mich., 1985); and D. R. Jordan, “A Love Charm with 
Verses," ZPE 72 (1988): 289. 

63. D. К. Jordan, “CIL VIII 19525 (B).2: QPVVLVA = q(uem) p(eperit) vulva,” Philo- 
logus 120 (1976): 127-32. 

64. Jordan (1985, 251), discusses the five extant examples of hair or other kinds of ousia 
rolled up inside defixiones. Four of them come from late antique Egypt, and a fifth (of 
uncertain purpose) dates to the third century a.p. and was found in the Athenian agora. 

65. Another important difference between the traditional defixiones discussed in this paper 
and the later aphrodisiac curses is the inclusion of the name of the operator of the spell, which 
rarely occurs in the former. For a discussion of this genre of aphrodisiac spell, see Winkler's 
contribution (chap. 8). 

66. There are twenty-three published aphrodisiac curses on lead all dating between the 
second and fourth centuries a.D., from Carthage (DT 227, 230—31); Hadrumetum (DT 264— 
71, 304) and Egypt (DT 38; SGD 151-53, 155-56, 158-61). Jordan (SGD) mentions 
unpublished and partially read tablets from Egypt (p. 191), Carthage (pp. 186-87) and Tyre 
(p. 192). For examples in other media, see, e.g., R. W. Daniel ("Two Love Charms," ZPE 
19 [1975]: 249-64), who publishes one papyrus and one linen example (both dating to the 
third or fourth century a.p. and of unknown [Egyptian?] provenance). See also РСМ Olstra- 
con] 2 (Egyptian, second century A.p.). 

67. E. Ziebarth (“Neue attische Fluchtafeln" [see n. 60], 122) asserted that judicial curses 
were enacted by the losers of a lawsuit, after a decision had been rendered. He was refuted by 
Wünsch (1900, 68), who argued that the formulas of judicial binding curses all seemed to 
point to a future event and that they were therefore employed beforehand or while cases were 
still pending. Audollent (DT, pp. Ixxxviii-ix, n. 2) supported this view. Years later, Ziebarth, 
(Neue Verfluchungstafeln aus Attika, Boiotien und Euboia, SBAW 33 [Munich, 1934]: 
1028—32) adopted the compromise view that a judicial curse was enacted while the trial was 
going on but only after its author had come to the conclusion that he was about to lose his case. 
P. Moraux (Une défixion judicaire au Musée d'Istanbul, Mém. Acad. Roy. Belg. 54.2 
[Brussels, 1960]: 42) reviews the debate and concludes that although none of the curses seem 
to have been enacted after the final outcome of the trial, it is impossible to know at what point 
before or during the trial the litigants wrote the curses. There seems to be a trade-off between 
the practical desire to inhibit damaging evidence as early as possible and the litigants' sense 
of urgency later on. Kagarow 1929, 53—54 gives a chart listing the sixteen different terms that 
point to a confrontation іп the courts, e.g., ovv6ukot, dvTidtxot, 6ucaoTr)puov, etc. 

68. C. A. Faraone, “An Accusation of Magic in Classical Athens (Ar. Wasps 946—48)" 
TAPA 119 (1989): 149—61. 

69. Brut. 217 and Orat. 128-29. 

70. C. Bonner (“Witchcraft in the Lecture Room of Libanius," TAPA 66 [1932]: 34—44) 
interprets this as a form of envoütement directed against Libanius’ oratorical abilities; the 
cutting off of the one forefoot was directed against the hand with which the orator gesticulated 
and the position of the other attempted to silence him, as Libanius himself seemed to realize. 
For the placement of the front foot over the mouth, see Plassart's (see n. 7) discussion of four 
lead voodoo dolls from Delos, of which the two male dolls had nails driven into their eyes, 
ears, and mouth and the right hand twisted up to cover the mouth entirely. Bonner (“Witch- 
craft") and Peter Brown (“Sorcery, Demons, and the Rise of Christianity" in Witchcraft 
Confessions and Accusations, ed. Mary Douglas [London 1970]) discuss the popularity of 
magic and accusations of magic among the declaimers of the late empire. 
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71. DTA 25, 38, 39, 63, 65-68, 81, 88, 94, 95, 103, 105-7, and 129; DT 18, 22-35, 37, 
39, 43, 44, 49, 60, 62, 63, 77, and 87-90; and SGD 6, 9, 19, 42, 49, 51, 61, 68, 71, 89, 95, 
99, 100, 108, 133, 162-64, 168, 173, 176, and 179. 

72. The exceptions are SGD 162 (fifth century a.D., Egypt), 163 and 164 (third century a.D. 
Palestine), 168 (second century a.D., Upper Maeandros Valley), and 179 (third or fourth 
century a.D., provenance unknown). To these six late examples we must add the sixteen tablets 
found on Cyprus (DT 18, 22-35, and 37), which have little statistical importance because they 
were written by the same individual against many of the same people (see n. 11). All of the 
remaining examples date to classical or hellenistic times and were discovered in Sicily (four 
tablets), Attica (twenty-eight), Olbia (five), Megara (two), and one example each from Melos, 
Corcyra, Eretria, and Emporion in Spain. Two additional tablets are from mainland Greece, 
but their exact provenance is a mystery. 

73. W. M. Calder, “The Great Defixio from Selinus,” Philologus 107 (1963): 163-72, has 
plausibly suggested that a fourth tablet found in the same area (SGD 107) is also judicial in 
nature; it curses seventeen men, who can be grouped together into seven interrelated families, 
a relationship that suggests testamentary litigation similar to that attested in Attic law, e.g., the 
lawsuits involving the Dikaiogenes family (Isae. 5) or the Hagnon family (Isae. 11). 

74. DTA provides the most extensive collection of Attic curses, including seventeen 
judicial curses (DTA 25, 38-39, 63, 65-68, 81, 88, 94-95, 103, 105-7, and 129). Wünsch, 
however, was cautious, almost agnostic, in his dating of the tablets, assigning all to the third 
century B.c.—and then only tentatively—unless some overwhelming evidence pointed to an 
earlier or later date (see his introduction, p. i); accordingly, of the Attic judicial curses 
enumerated above, he assigned опу DTA 38 and 107 with confidence to the fourth century в.с. 
A. Wilhelm (“Uber die Zeit einiger attischer Fluchtafeln," Ó Jh 7 [1907]: 105—26) argued that 
Wünsch greatly underestimated the antiquity of the DTA curses and by way of example he 
redated a number of them to the fourth century в.с. (including four of the judicial curses, 
DTA 65, 66, 95, and 103) and a few (including DTA 38) to the fifth century в.с., using a 
combination of paleographic and prosopographic evidence. The tablets themselves have since 
disappeared, and as a result most of them have never been properly redated. 

75. Audollent gives five examples of Attic judicial binding curses: four from the fourth 
century B.c. (DT 49, 60, 62-63); and one that he was unable to date (DT 77). Attic defixiones 
published subsequent to these two major collections include nine judicial binding curses: four 
have been assigned to the fourth century в.с. (SGD 19, 42, 49, and 51); and two to the late 
fifth-early fourth century в.с. (SGD 6 and 9). Three of the unpublished inscribed lead dolls 
described by Jordan (1988) date to the end of the fifth century. Jordan (SGD, p. 162) reports, 
however, the discovery of seventeen tablets from a well in the agora (inv. IL 1695, 1704-19), 
which were found in a late-fourth-to-early-third-century-B.c. context and seem at first glance 
to be judicial curses. 

76. See Wünsch's commentary on DTA 28, 47—51, 87, 89, and 167 and idem 1900, 63, 
where he argues that the Demosthenes and Lycurgus mentioned on DT 60 are the famous 
Athenian orators. A. Wilhelm—see n. 74—(pp. 105-26) gives prosopographical notes on 
DTA 11, 24, 30, 42, 65, 84 and SGD 18 identifying several prominent Athenians, including 
the famous orator Callistratus of Aphidna. E. Ziebarth— see n. 67—(рр. 1028—32). traced 
many of the individuals mentioned on SGD 48 to the political circle of Demades. L. Robert— 
see n. 1—(pp. 12-13, по. 11) published a lengthy judicial curse tablet (SGD 42) listing 
several politicians from the early fourth century, most notably Aristophon from Azenia. 
Jordan (1988) shows that three rather rare names inscribed on lead voodoo dolls excavated in 
the Kerameikos (SGD 9 and two of the unpublished dolls) are probably those of active 
politicians accused in speeches written by Lysias: Mnesimachos in Lysias Frag. 182 (Sauppe); 
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Mikines in Lysias frags. 170—78 (Sauppe); and Theozotides, the father of one of Socrates' 
students (Nikostratos mentioned at Pl. Ap. 33c), who was also accused in a speech by Lysias 
(P. Hibeh 14). Jordan (1980, 229-39) also discusses a defixio that curses members of the 
Macedonian ruling circle during the occupation of Athens: Kassander (the king), Pleistarchos 
(his brother), Eupolemos (his general in Greece), and Demetrios the Phalerian (the governor 
of occupied Athens). 

77. Preisendanz 1972, 9. 

78. E.g., DTA 106 (Attic, third century в.с.); DT 49 (Attic, fourth century в.с.); and DT 87 
(Corcyra, third century вс); cf. DT 61. 

79. This suggestion presupposes the existence of some formal or at least organized system 
of patronage and political alliance similar perhaps to that at Rome, for which see M. Finley, 
Politics in the Ancient World (Cambridge, 1983), 76—84 and P. J. Rhodes, “Political Activity 
in Classical Athens," JHS 106 (1986): 132—44. For the Latin curses against inimici and their 
amici, see the index to DT. 

80. P. Brown (see n. 70), 25. A curse tablet from Beirut (SGD 167, third century Ар.) 
points, perhaps, to the larger political ramifications of competition in the hippodrome when it 
curses thirty-four different drivers and/or horses (it is often not clear which is which), 
identifying them all as members of the “blue” faction. | 

81. Rhodes (see п. 79), 136. One might see some kind of political competition in the curses 
against xopnyoi (discussed above). The fifth-century Sicilian curse (SGD 91) curses the rival 
хортуоѓ of Eunikos, and it is written by a certain Apelles “on account of his фіЛіо for 
Eunikos." For the strong political connotations of the term @tAta (= amicitia), see W. К. 
Conner, The New Politicians of Fifth Century Athens (Princeton, 1971), 30—66 passim. 

82. See Versnel (chap. 3, pp. 62—63) for the widely held opinion that defixiones are 
self-admittedly shameful because they are hidden and anonymous; and idem, "Religious 
Mentality in Ancient Prayer," in Faith, Hope and Worship, ed. H. S. Versnel and F. T. van 
Straten (Leiden, 1981), 26—28 for a similar discussion of silent and malevolent prayer. 

83. N. Nabers, "Lead Tabellae from Morgantina,” AJA 70 (1966): 67-68; idem, “Ten 
Lead Tabellae from Morgantina," AJA 83 (1979): 463-64. The restoration at the end of the 
text was suggested to me privately by L. Koenen; Nabers prints the following: той 

‘Plovdo[v] . . . tov. . . 

84. L. Robert, BE (1966): 518. 

85. Guarducci (see n. 1), 250—51; Jordan 1980, 236-38. Nabers provided several parallels 
from Greek tragedy (e.g., Soph. Phil. 819 and Eur. Alc. 744) and later sources for the "pious" 
use of В8ёходол uncompounded, but Jordan points out that the imperative торабёѓёасдє 
would be the proper Greek equivalent (for that period) for wapadiéiwpe Univ, a fairly 
common expression in the corpus of defixiones. It is probable that zortdééaode, like most 
of the compound verbs used in the early defixiones, is modeled on a legal or technical usage, 
i.e., it does not mean “receive graciously” (so Nabers, using LSJ i), but rather something more 
technical or bureaucratic modeled along the lines of "admit into citizenship" or "undertake a 
liability upon oneself, guarantee" (LSJ ii. 2 and 6). 

86. IG XI, pt. 4, no. 1299; I. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford, 1925), 68-71. 
For direct parallels between this description and the texts of contemporary defixiones, see 
H. Engelmann, The Delian Aretalogy of Serapis, EPRO 44 (Leiden, 1975), 53—54. 

87. Jevons, “Graeco- Italian Magic" (see n. 17), 109-15. He believes that the “magical” 
form (i.e., the performative utterance) historically preceded the "religious" (i.e., the "prayer 
formula") and that after both were in use side by side, combination and contamination resulted 
in the "hybrid" state of the majority of the extant examples. E. G. Kagarow ("Form und Stil 
der Texte der Fluchtafeln," ARW 21 [1922]: 496—97) argues instead for the historical priority 
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of the third type, the similia similibus, the others having developed from it. Both scholars 
were, perhaps, unduly influenced by the overly simplistic evolutionary models that had been 
put forth by the anthropologists of their days. 

88. For a similar usage in the funerary imprecations, see Strubbe's essay (chap. 2, pp. 
34-35) on formulae such as orate aùrôı mpos plus name of god (“He will have to reckon 
with the god NN”) or ¿ési rpös plus name of god (“Не will give answer to the god NN"). 


2 


*Cursed be he that moves my bones" 
J. H. M. Strubbe 


The last line of the epitaph of Shakespeare, engraved on the stone slab that covers 
his grave in Holy Trinity Church at Stratford-upon-Avon, warns, “Curst be he yt 
moves my bones.” The malediction was designed to frighten off the sexton of the 
church and his successors, who sometimes had to dig up an old grave in order to 
make room for the newly deceased.! Almost the same prohibition and malediction 
occur in the closing lines of an epitaph from Synnada in Asia Minor: ris ody 
т[о|тє rà ботёо oladevoe?|., котара «®(тф yEvoı)ro ("and whoever thus 
will move[?] these bones, may he have a curse").? Both maledictions had the same 
purpose: they assured the undisturbed rest of the deceased. But while imprecations 
written on a gravestone were rather exceptional at the time of Shakespeare’s death, 
they were very common in antiquity, especially in Asia Minor (Anatolia). My 
concem here will not be with Shakespeare’s malediction but with the ancient 
funerary imprecations that are found in the Greek epitaphs of Asia Minor. By 
funerary imprecations (I adopt the term used by P. Moraux to denote this kind of 
curse) I mean curses that are clearly and publicly written on the gravestone by the 
owner of the tomb (who does not conceal his identity) to warn any potential 
wrongdoer that evil will befall him in case he should violate the grave in defiance of 
the legitimate prohibitions to do so.? Although these imprecations were used by 
pagans, Christians, and Jews alike, I will restrict this study to the pagan formulae. 
A further restriction in this study has to do with the different groups of funerary 
imprecations that can be discerned. I distinguish two main categories. The first 
contains all the imprecations that do not specify the punishments awaiting the 
wrongdoer. I will call this group the "nonspecific" group. The second category 
includes the imprecations in which the punishments wished for are more or less 
clearly specified. I will refer to this group as the "specific" group. The nonspecific 
group contains many different types of imprecations. 

The violator of the tomb may be declared to be &o'ef)s (impious) or, less 
frequently, iepöovAos (sacrilegious) or said to be guilty of doeBeta (impiety) or, 
rarely, of iepoovXia (sacrilege). The name of a god or several gods is often added. 
The following texts may give an illustration. At Telmessus in Lycia an epitaph says 
that the man who will bury a strange corpse in the grave &osßns ёсто Өвої< 
karrax6oviow Kat ékrós дфғ:Аёто TO TeXunaa&ov шо *, e’ ("will be impi- 
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ous towards the gods of the underworld and besides he will pay 5,000 denarii to the 
people of Telmessus").? At Aperlae, also situated in Lycia, the person who will 
place another into the tomb Örevdvvos &ovo« doeBeie korax0oviow Heois 
Kal virokeicetat Tots Ó.xTETOyuévows K[at ё] обе» 'AvmepXevróv тф бўр 
* u(vpta) B (“will be liable of impiety towards the gods of the underworld and he 
will fall under the regulations and besides he will pay 2,000 denarii to the people of 
Арепае”).6 In a number of related texts it is said that the offender will be &voxos 
(or Üroxos or other variants) to the god or gods or that he Evexerau (or 
їтокєїто or other variants) to the god or gods. These formulae indicate that the 
wrongdoer will fall under the power of the god(s). They may be considered as 
shortened expressions of the above-mentioned formulae. The following illustration 
comes from the region of ће Söğüt Gölü near Tyriaeum in Pisidia: [£]voxos ѓото 
пёс: Ügots Kai Leavy kai Ant (“He will be liable to all the gods and Selene 
and Leto”).? Another example is found at Olympus in Lycia: &krioeı ó 0cejoss тй 
тб\вь *b Kat Eoraı їтббько$ Tois KaTaKTOViots Orots ("The man who 
buries [a strange corpse] will pay 500 denarii to the city and he will be liable to the 
gods of the underworld").? The implication of all the formulae of the first type is not 
only that the violator of the grave will be penalized by the human law? but also that 
he will be punished by the god or the gods for his impious or sacrilegious deed. It 
is interesting to note that many of the legal terms referring to punishment by the 
human law (such as £voxos or vaoKeio Gat, etc.) recur in the imprecations dis- 
cussed here. 

In Lycia, especially along the south coast, the violator of the tomb is often called 
&puoproAós (a wrongdoer). Here, too, the name of a god or several gods is 
frequently mentioned. An example from Antiphellus gives the following text: 6 6€ 
Tapa тофта Towjcas брортолдс Éaro Heois karaxloviois kai EiooLOL 
TPOCTEINOV TQ tepwraty Tauei% *, ad’ ("The man who acts against these 
[prohibitions] will be a wrongdoer towards the gods of the underworld, and he will 
pay a fine of 1,500 denarii to the most sacred [i.e., imperial] treasury ").!? Another 
example from Rhodiapolis warns, ei 68 un, арортоћлдс &ётт@ Heois maou каї 
Tára (“If not, he will be a wrongdoer towards all the gods and goddesses").!! As 
to the exact meaning of &uaprwAöos there is some dispute. According to some the 
word denotes a sinner, but according to others, among whom is K. H. Rengstorf 
(whom I follow), the word refers to “ganz allgemein den Gedanken des Übergriffs,” 
and there are no good reasons for interpreting GuapTwaAds as “Sünder im Sinne 
einer qualitativen Aussage.”!2 In any case one can assume that the term 
брартоћбс̧ contains a threat of divine punishment by the offended god(s). 

The formulae äoraı abr 7rpós (“he shall have to reckon with”) and &e epos 
(^he shall give an answer to") followed by the name of a divinity contain only a 
vague threat that the violator of the grave will be liable to the god(s). This seems to 
imply that the god(s) will bring an undefined punishment. The following texts 
illustrate these formulae. Near the Sógüt Gólü in Pisidia an epitaph warns the 
offender that &orı aùr vrpós HAAwov кё LeAnvnv (“he will have to reckon with 
Helios and Selene").!? At Termessus in Pisidia the man who tries to violate the 
grave Exreiosı apoors(uov Au XoAvusi *, а koi et mpòs TOUS ka- 
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Torxon£vovs (“will pay a fine of 1,000 denarii to Zeus Solymeus, and he shall 
give an answer to the departed").!^ In the greater part of the texts the divinity is 
nameless, for example, at Eumeneia in Phrygia: &oraı aùr 7rpós Tov деби (“He 
shall give an answer to the god")? or at Laodiceia Combusta in Phrygia: [24]: mpòs 
tov деби (“He will have to reckon with the god").16 Such formulae were adopted 
by Christians and Jews but were never exclusively used by them.!? 

In some parts of Asia Minor a god or several gods are adjured not to permit any 
violation of the grave. An illustration of this usage is given by a tomb inscription 
from the neighborhood of Sidamaria in Lycaonia: évopktto 68 Mivas tóv te 
oùpáviov Kat Tovs Karaxdoviovs un E£leilvai тил TWMARGAL TO mepi- 
Bodov Tod та{ф]оо, unre aryopalew Exröls]) т[о® &бвАфо®?] (“I adjure the 
Mens, the one in heaven and those in the underworld, not to allow anyone to sell or 
to buy the precinct of this tomb, except to my brother [2]”).!8 It also happens that 
the potential violator is adjured by the god(s) not to desecrate the tomb. This is 
attested, for example, at Elaeussa-Sebaste in Cilicia, where an epitaph says. 
E£opkilouev tas Tov Emovpavıov Oedv koi “HAtov Kai LeAnvmv Kai 
Tovs maparaßovras Huds korax0oviovs 000 undéva кт\. EvrevBadeiv 
Tots GoTois ")u.Qv Erepov пт@ро (“We adjure you by the heavenly god [Zeus] 
and Helios and Selene and the gods of the underworld, who receive us, that no 
one [. . .] will throw another corpse upon our bones”).!? Very often the adjuration 
is abbreviated and the deity is nameless; this is the origin of the well-known for- 
mula tov беди сог, for example at Cotyaeum in Phrygia: tov Heöv cot, ил) 
абдіктоєіс (“П adjure] you by the god, do not harm [this tomb]").2? This short- 
ened formula was adopted by Christians, but it was never an exclusive Christian 
use.?! The verb most frequently used in the funerary adjurations is 6prileiv, of- 
ten with prepositions such as év-, &r-, кат-, or &-.22 It is most interesting to note 
that this same verb also occurs in defixiones, in which daemons are frequently 
adjured.? What the gods invoked in the funerary adjurations were expected to 
do when someone violated the grave is not expressed in the texts but it is be- 
yond doubt that the gods were thought to inflict some kind of punishment on the 
offender. 

The four types of texts discussed so far correspond to the definition of funerary 
imprecations given above. Sometimes the erectors of the gravestones referred to the 
inscriptions as apa (curses). In an epitaph from Canytelis near Elaeussa-Sebaste 
in Cilicia the violator of the grave is first warned that he will be 7aeByKas eis re 
tov Aia Kai rv Хели (“impious towards Zeus and Selene”) and &oeßns 
EIS TE TOUS mpoyeypauuévovs 0o0)s kai Tov “Hov (“impious towards the 
above-mentioned gods and Helios") and this is summarized at the end of the text as 
évexéa Ow rais apais (“May he be submitted to these curses").?^ In an inscrip- 
tion from the territory of Olba in Cilicia the usurper is adjured by the gods of the 
underworld and Helios Patrios (6pxifw ToUv(s) x0oviovs Ozoùs [Kai] rOv 
mrárpuov "HA«cov) and at the end of the text is added, “These are the curses” (aide 
ёро!) .25 In the imprecations discussed so far the evil wished for is never specified. 
The nature and the degree of the punishment are left up to the god (or gods) to be 
decided as if by a judge. For this reason I have called this group the nonspecific 
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group. In the second group of funerary imprecations, which I call the specific group, 
the evil wished for is more or less clearly specified. The punishment is fixed by the 
person who has set up the epitaph. As soon as the prohibition against the grave 
violation is transgressed, the punishment will automatically occur. This evil does 
not depend on the judgment of a god: it operates directly through the force of the 
(written) word itself. 

The division of the funerary imprecations into a nonspecific group in which 
divine agents play an important role and a specific group in which a divine agent is 
not necessarily involved brings to mind the distinction made by K. Latte between 
two groups of curses.? On the one hand Latte discerned a group of Greek curses 
bringing evil for the wrongdoer by the “Zauberkraft des ausgesprochenen Wortes;" 
if the offender thereby became évaryys (unclean) in the sight of the gods, this was 
only a result and not the essence of the curse. On the other hand Latte saw a group 
of Anatolian curses rooted in a totally different, oriental religiosity. In Asia Minor 
the offense was regarded as орортіо (sin); the curse cut off the way to the gods 
and made the wrongdoer unclean, who subsequently became the focus of the wrath 
of the gods. As examples of the Anatolian curses Latte cited some formulas of our 
nonspecific group. The imprecations of the specific group in Asia Minor were 
explained by him as “übernommene echthellenische Wendungen.”?’ Latte's divi- 
sion of the imprecations into two groups with different ethnic origin is not convinc- 
ing. First of all, it is not certain that in Anatolia offences (including violation of the 
grave) were regarded as a sin, because the meaning of duapria, áuoproAós as 
“a sin, a sinner” is questionable, as I have indicated above.2® Also a division 
between a more “magical” practice (which would be Greek) and a more “religious” 
practice (which would be Anatolian) in regard to curses is problematic. It is nowa- 
days generally agreed that such a theoretical distinction cannot be made.?? I there- 
fore think that there is no fundamental distinction between Greek and Anatolian 
curses nor between nonspecific and specific imprecations. The distinction I make is 
only a heuristic one and somewhat artificial. It is, for example, difficult to say 
whether the wish for the wrath of the gods belongs to the nonspecific or to the 
specific group. One could argue on the one hand that the intended punishments are 
not specified but on the other that some evils (such as cruel death, blindness, or 
natural disasters) were definitely regarded as the result of the anger of the gods and 
that these well-specified punishments were intended.*° Likewise the term dreßns 
Gmpious), which I have ranged in the nonspecific group, could have well-defined 
implications in the mind of the ancients, namely the exclusion from taking part in 
the sacrifices?! 

I will discuss only the group of specific funerary imprecations because these 
contain much more detailed and varied information than the standard formulas of 
the nonspecific group.? The number of these specific funerary imprecations is at 
this moment (as far as I have been able to collect the scattered evidence) somewhat 
higher than 350.3? The texts come from all parts of Asia Minor. I propose to study 
here, after setting the material in its historical and psychological context, the 
information that the texts give on the curses themselves and on their relation with the 
“orthodox” religion involving priests, cults, and gods. 
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THE ANATOLIAN AND GREEK TRADITIONS 


The Greek funerary imprecations of Asia Minor are rooted in two traditions: Greek 
and oriental. All over the Greek world, including the Greek cities of Asia Minor, it 
was customary to protect material and immaterial objects from potential wrongdoers 
by means of imprecations.?* I propose to call these the “nonfunerary” imprecations. 
In Anatolia the Greek custom coincided with the indigenous oriental tradition: in 
this country and in the Near East imprecations were commonly employed to protect 
such things as treaties, statues, and contracts from the time of the Sumerians and the 
Akkadians onwards.?5 The objects that were safeguarded by nonfunerary impreca- 
tions in the Greek world belonged to the public, the religious, and the private 
spheres, for example property and property rights of individuals and temples, the 
constitution of a city-state, laws, treaties between cities, asylia of temples, private 
foundations. Some imprecations were directed against enemies of the city or against 
religious offenders. Many conditional imprecations were imbedded in the self- 
cursing oath. The number of the nonfunerary imprecations is very large; I will give 
some examples taken from the oldest attestations (i.e., from the seventh century в.с. 
onwards).?6 

At Cymae in Italy a Protocorinthian aryballos, dated in the seventh century B.c., 
is protected from theft by the following imprecation: hos 6° àv we kAéqosi, 
$vpAös ëorar (“The one who will steal me, will become blind”).37 Near Camirus 
on the isle of Rhodes a eua, which is probably a votive monument, is protected 
from damage: Zev 8é viv бет mnpaivor AeıöAn Hein ("May Zeus com- 
pletely destroy him who injures this”). This text presumably dates from the first 
quarter of the sixth century B.c.38 A well-known and very extensive imprecation also 
dating from the early sixth century B.c. is the Amphictyonic oath. It concerns the 
plain of Cirrha, which was dedicated to the Delphic gods. The Amphictyons swore 
an oath not to till the sacred plain nor to let another till it. The text cited by 
Aeschines is as follows: 


Evayns ёото Tod ' AqróXAcvos Kai THS " AprépaBos koi ths Anrods Kai `АӨтрёс 
Ilpovaias. Kai émevyetat crois phre yf kopmoUs pépew, ITE yvvoikas 
TEKVa TIKTELD yovedbaw EoıKkörta, GAA TEpaTa, NTE BooKHpaTa кото: фоси 
yovas mowiodar, тта» ёё adrois sivari moA&uov Kai diK@v Kal dyopós, Kai 
E£wleıs вол Kai avbrovs Kai oikias Kai yévos ёкеірор. Kal илүтотє боіоѕ 
Ovoevav TQ "Amördwvı итӧё Tf) `Артёшб& unde Tf Antot und’ "Alva 
Ilpovaig, итёё 6&é£owro adrois та iepá. 


Let them be under the curse of Apollo and Artemis and Leto and Athena Pronaea. The curse 
goes on: that their land bear no fruit; that their wives bear children not like those who begat 
them, but monsters; that their flocks yield not their natural increase; that defeat await them 
in camp and court and market-place; and that they perish utterly, themselves, their houses, 
their whole race. And never may they offer pure sacrifice unto Apollo, nor to Artemis, nor 
to Leto, nor to Athena Pronaea, and may the gods refuse to accept their offerings.?? 


Equally famous are the so-called dirae Teiae, imprecations probably making part 
of a Bürgereid at Teus in Ionia (c. 480—450 B.c.). They were directed against those 
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who endangered the city life of Teus, for example, by obstructing the grain supply 
or by treacherous intrigues or disobedience to the magistrates. Even the steles and 
the text of the inscription were protected by an imprecation. The intended evil is 
nearly identical for every kind of offense: k&vov àmóAAvaOou kai adbtov Kai 
yévos тд Kévo (“He will expire, himself and his race"). 

From the examples given above one important point becomes clear, namely, that 
many of the funerary imprecations used by the Greeks of Asia Minor to protect their 
graves correspond very closely to the nonfunerary imprecations of the Greek world: 
they are rooted in the same tradition. In fact some imprecations such as the wish for 
death, blindness, infertility of the earth, destruction of the race (and this list could 
easily be extended) are found in nonfunerary and funerary imprecations alike, 
sometimes even in identical words. For example the imprecation (Te) ут 
Kap7rovs pEpeıv, which occurs in the Amphictyonic oath, is also found in many 
epitaphs in all regions of Asia Minor.*! The same formula is also known in 
defixiones.? A second important point that must be emphasized is the fact that 
imprecations were very rarely used to protect graves from violation in the Greek 
world outside Asia Minor. I know only some twenty cases, of which only two can 
be confidently dated before the imperial period.^? The protection of graves by means 
of imprecations seems to be alien to the Greeks of the Greek homeland. In Asia 
Minor the practice was very common. Here the second great influence on the 
funerary imprecations, the oriental tradition, becomes manifest. 

In the Near East and in Anatolia there existed a long tradition of protecting the 
tomb with imprecations.^* The oldest example is found in the epitaph of the Phoeni- 
cian king Ahiram, which dates probably to the latter part of the eleventh century B.c. 
The text of this imprecation, which is directed against the king or governor who 
might violate the grave, is as follows: "May the sceptre of his rule be torn away, 
may the throne of his kingdom be overturned, and may peace flee from Byblos; and 
as for him, may his inscription be effaced (. . .)!”.*° Another Near Eastern example 
is found in the grave inscription of Sin-zer-ibni, priest of Sahar, who died at Nerab 
near Aleppo in the early seventh century в.с.: “May Sahar and Shamash and Nikkal 
and Nusk pluck your name and your place out of life, and an evil death make you 
die; and may they cause your seed to perish!” The indigenous oriental tradition led 
to the emergence of funerary imprecations in Asia Minor written in the Lycian 
language from the sixth to the fourth century B.c. and in the Lydian language in the 
fourth century в.с. in the period of the Persian supremacy.*’ I cite an example from 
each of the two epichoric languages. At Antiphellus in Lycia the potential violator 
is warned; “The assembled (or confederate?) gods and the Lycian treasurer (?) shall 
punish(?) him!”48 At Sardis in Lydia the offender is threatened, “Artemus will bring 
destruction(?) for him, (his) property, 1апа(?)!”49 

From the moment Asia Minor was liberated from Persian rule, funerary impreca- 
tions began to appear in Greek. The oldest instances are found in Lycia at the end 
of the fourth century B.c. The first comes from Telmessus, the second from An- 
tiphellus. Both are bilingual texts, and the Greek imprecation is generally thought 
to be inspired by the contemporary Lycian examples. The imprecation written in the 
Lycian language in the text of Telmessus is difficult to understand; it means some- 
thing like, “He will punish(?)!"9? Its Greek counterpart (clearly not a translation of 
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the Lycian text) is: ££oX&a kai mavoAso ein dota mavrwv (“Мау there be for 
him complete ruin and destruction of all [or everything?]"). The Lycian imprecation 
in the text of Antiphellus warns, "Let the mother of this precinct(?) here (i.e., Leto) 
and the municipality(?) of Wehäta (i.e., Phellus) judge(?) him!?! The Greek 
imprecation gives only a partial translation of this text and is much harsher: 7?) Лато 
adröv érvr(pi(s)u (“Leto will destroy him"). Only a few decades later, proba- 
bly in the first quarter of the third century B.c., comes a third Greek funerary 
imprecation, which is now in the J. P. Getty Museum (California).?? Its provenance 
is not known but on the basis of the names of the two goddesses who will bring the 
punishment (Artemis Medeia and Ephesia) I have a strong suspicion that it comes 
from Lydia.” If this is right, then the imprecation may be inspired by the Lydian 
examples of the preceding century. The text of the Getty imprecation is as follows: 
ў Apres ў Мтбвшк koi т Egeria kai oi eol &mavres айтди Kat TOUS 
éyyovous (“The Median and the Ephesian Artemis and all the gods [no verb 
expressed] him and his descendants"). During the remainder of the hellenistic 
period the number of imprecations against grave-violators remained very small.>4 
One example from Pinara in Lycia may date approximately between the middle of 
the second century and the middle of the first century в.с.55 Another text from the 
neighborhood of Olba in Cilicia also seems to be hellenistic.56 It is only in the first 
century B.c. that some more texts emerge. One example comes from Mytilene on 
Lesbos,?’ another from Philomelium, a city in Phrygia.?? There are in addition 
about fifteen texts that show some Roman influence and that probably should be 
dated some time after the beginning of the Roman occupation of Asia Minor; but 
they could equally well belong to the Roman imperial регіой.59 

A very large number of funerary imprecations can be assigned with certainty or 
with good probability to imperial times.9" The attribution of the texts to different 
centuries, however, is problematic, for often the only criteria that are available, 
such as the letter forms or the personal names, are not very reliable. As far as I have 
been able to date the texts, the following results appear. Fifteen texts may date in the 
first century A.D., while twenty-three date in that century or later. Fifty-seven texts 
may date in the second century A.D., while thirty-two may date in that century or 
later. Another forty-five belong to the second or third century. Ninety-one texts 
seem to date in the third century or the early fourth century a.D. Only two or three 
texts certainly date in the (early) fourth century a.D. It is not at all certain that the 
growing number of imprecations is a sign of an increase in their popularity or in the 
belief in their efficacy, and it is dubious whether the growth reflects an increasing 
need to protect the graves from violation. As R. MacMullen has recently warned, 
the frequency of epigraphic attestation of behavior or activities does not permit us 
to draw conclusions about their actual prominence, decline, or the like; apart from 
economic and demographic factors, the number of inscriptions was influenced by 
"epigraphic habit," which was controlled by many forces, such as urbanization and 
hellenization, literacy and culture, fashion and psychological attitude.! These 
factors fluctuated over the centuries and probably varied from one region of Asia 
Minor to the next. This could explain the fact that in northeastern Lydia the greatest 
number of funerary imprecations (eleven of eighteen attestations, all exactly dated 
by the Sullan or Actian era) date to the last quarter of the first century a.D. and the 
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first quarter of the second century A.D. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
period of greatest frequency of funerary imprecations in this region does not coin- 
cide with the period of greatest frequency of epitaphs.9? Apparently the habit of 
having imprecations and that of having epitaphs inscribed on the grave were 
influenced by different factors.6? 

An important point I have so far neglected, though it is fundamental for the 
understanding of the funerary imprecations of Asia Minor, is the question why the 
Greeks of Anatolia so frequently protected their graves from violation with impreca- 
tions while the Greeks of the Greek homeland did it very rarely. I would suggest that 
a difference in ideas about the dead and the afterlife may be responsible.“ From 
earliest times the Anatolians sometimes built the tombs of the deceased in the shape 
of the houses of the living. The custom to bury the dead in a “grave house” is already 
attested in the second part of the third millennium B.c. in the graves of the dynasts 
of Alacahüyük and Gedikli.° In Hittite texts of the fourteenth to thirteenth centuries 
B.c. one reads that the ashes of the dead king were placed in a house of stone (a 
mausoleum or a rock-cut chamber).© The concept of the grave house was widely 
spread in the Phrygian and Lydian periods and continued on in hellenistic times, 
during which it manifested itself for example in sarcophagi with architectural 
ornaments. In the Roman imperial period the concept gave rise to the representation 
of a door on gravestones in some parts of Phrygia.9 The fact that the tomb was built 
in the form of a house implies a certain idea about the afterlife, namely, that the dead 
body continues living—that it still has feelings, needs, and деѕігеѕ.6 The dead body 
needs a house to live in; this grave house has to stand and to remain undisturbed 
forever. Therefore the Anatolians protected it from violation. 

The ideas of the Greeks in the Greek homeland were different. As far as it is 
possible to learn anything about the original ideas of the Greeks,® it looks as if they 
did not attach the same importance as the Anatolians to material aspects of the 
afterlife. They were more concerned about the burial, the funerary rites and the 
remembrance of the name. The Greeks seem to have believed that the psyche (soul) 
left the body at the moment of death and went down to the underworld. There it 
lived a life that was опу a weak reflection of the existence on earth.” As long as the 
name of the deceased person as an individual continued to be remembered, the 
psyche had an individual life and the deceased enjoyed a kind of immortality."! As 
to the dead body, the Greeks imagined that it stayed in two places alike, in the grave 
and in the underworld. In the underworld the dead body did not cease to live, but it 
did not know any more the needs and desires of the living. Only great offenders 
were thought to have corporal feelings while being punished in Tartarus."? The 
body, as far as it was thought to live on in the grave, was equally believed to be 
insensible—free from corporal feelings and needs.” 

The ideas about the afterlife may account for the almost fanatical concern of the 
Anatolians for the fate of the grave. They protected their tombs by means of legal 
measures (such as fines), imprecations, or both at the same time. Why some persons 
preferred imprecations is of course unknown. Perhaps it had something to do with 
the belief in the inefficacy of civil justice. 7 Indeed, the violator of the grave did his 
criminal work in the cemetery outside the town and therefore had a good chance to 
escape unnoticed and unpunished.’5 It has been noted that in circumstances or 
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places or periods in which human law is vitiated by its powerlessness, unsteadiness, 
partiality, or even absence, people who suffer injustice often resort to curses as a 
means of Selbsthilfe." 6 By the power of the curse, which operates independently 
from the human law, the culprit nevertheless gets the due penalty. 

It is beyond doubt that the authors of the funerary imprecations were moved by 
noble sentiments and that they aimed at entirely justified goals. It is however 
remarkable that they asked only for the punishment of the offender, that is, revenge; 
they never requested that the harm done to the tomb or to the corpse should be 
repaired. In this respect the funerary imprecations resemble the prayers for venge- 
ance discussed by H. S. Versnel (chap. 3). It is not surprising, therefore, that some 
of the terms used in the latter are also found in the former. For example the verb 
BETEPXonaı (punish) occurs in a funerary imprecation at Kalos Agros between 
Chalcedon and Nicomedeia in Bithynia: nereA0f) avrov ó Beds ("May the god 
punish him"). A term derived from the verb колабо (inflict a punishment) is 
attested at Assus in Mysia: avrots m&[cav àk]oAovOfjaat KköAacıv (“П ask] to 
pursue them with all punishment”).’® And the wish that the offender not be con- 
cealed from the god Helios is found in an imprecation at Parium in Mysia: un A&6v 
тди "Huor àAXà& табо à Kai отт) (“Мау he not stay hidden from Helios, but 
may he suffer what she [has suffered]").7? 


THE POWER OF WORDS 


The force of a curse is based on a more general belief in the efficacy of the word. 
This power is increased if the word is spoken by a person of higher status, such as 
a king, a priest, parents, the dying, or the dead.®° Funerary imprecations against 
violators of the grave must have been regarded as very powerful, since they were the 
wish of the dying or the dead. In some inscriptions it is explicitly stated that the 
prohibitions and the imprecations are recorded in the testament, as is the case in an 
epitaph from Halicarnassus on the Doric coast of Caria, where one reads, ката Tas 
Ev tats StadjKats брас ("according to the curses in the will").?! In one case in 
Nacrason in Mysia the text of the inscription with the imprecations is a copy of the 
will itself .82 

The force of the cursing word could be increased by a variety of rhetorical 
devices, such as repetition, rhythm, and the use of triplets. These phenomena are 
common to both “magical” and “religious” liturgy. In the funerary imprecations a 
word is often repeated with only slight variations, such as @Ans &€wANs àróXovro 
(“May he die, dead and gone”)* or kakös [ko]kàs &&WANs yévovro (“May he, an 
evil man, be evilly destroyed").55 Many funerary imprecations are metrical. This 
indicates nothing special when the epitaph itself is metrical, but often a prose 
epitaph is followed by a metrical (interdiction and) imprecation. Such is the case 
with the so-called North Phrygian curse formula, tis dv mpocotcet xeipa тўи 
Bapvgbovov, oitws awpors перитёсоіто ovubopais (“Whoever will lay a 
hand heavy of envy against [this tomb], may he fall foul in the same way of untimely 
fates [i.e., of the fate of untimely dead children]”), in iambic trimeters,96 with the 
East Phrygian curse formula, ópqarvà Trékvoa АМйтото xíjpov Biov oikov 
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£pnpov; (“May he leave orphaned children, an empty [i.e., childless] life, a 
desolate house behind him"), a (bad) dactylic hexameter;?? and with some other 
imprecations.®® In many imprecations three elements of the malediction are put very 
closely together, such as oik@ Bi TQ awuarı oro? (“for his house, life, body”)®? 
or &rekvos drvuBos àvovxiarevros öAlraı (“He will die without children, 
tomb, relatives").?? The triple repetition of a funerary imprecation is not attested, 
but such a repetition occurs in adjurations.?! In Lycaonia, near the city of Perta, the 
god who will bring the punishment—namely, Men—is once augmented to nine 
Mens: E[£eı] kexoAwuev[ovs] Mfjvas aivéa (“He will incur the anger of the 
nine Mens").?? 

The power of a curse could also be enhanced by accompanying gestures, such as 
the touching of the earth or of the accursed person, the performance of a sympathetic 
action, or the raising of the hands.’ This last act is perhaps once attested in the text 
of a funerary imprecation. In an epitaph near Hadrianutherae in Mysia the owner of 
the tomb says, xeipas deilpw] (“I raise my hands").?* Raised hands are depicted 
on three gravestones that have an imprecation. It is well known that this gesture is 
frequent on the tombs of children and young persons, who, it seemed, could not 
have died a natural death but must have been killed in a criminal way (if not taken 
away by a god). The raising of the hands is the symbol of the invocation to Helios 
for divine vengeance.” This explanation of the raised hands, however, seems 
excluded in at least one of the three cases, a tomb near Laodiceia Combusta in 
Phrygia erected by a daughter for her parents; there is no sign that they died a 
premature or a violent death.’ 

A curse could become so powerful that it became a bad daemon, ‘Ара 
("Curse").?? Such a personification of the curse is only once attested іп a tomb 
imprecation, namely at Neocaesareia in Pontic Cappadocia. This epitaph, which 
contains very extensive imprecations, was set up by an intellectual who had studied 
in Athens under Herodes Atticus. He was largely inspired by the maledictions that 
Herodes had engraved on herms in Attica for the protection of the statues of his 
dearest departed.?® The author of the epitaph made several additions to his example. 
One of these is that “Apa ў mpeoßvrarın Sarovar (“Curse, the oldest of 
daemons"), together with other gods, will penalize and hurry on the violator of the 
grave.” Ara as a daemon was sometimes identified with Erinys; she apparently had 
her home in Hades. ! 

The power of a curse is always two-sided: the word can bring harm but also 
profit.!0! There is a very narrow relation between cursing and blessing and both 
frequently occur together in many cultures, even in a funerary context. 9? In the 
funerary imprecations of Asia Minor the aspect of the blessing is almost completely 
absent. In a text from the neighborhood of Pissia in Phrygia a blessing follows the 
imprecation: боо ed ёџоі, öumiä сог Geds ("The good [you do] to me, god [will 
give back] to you in double").!9 In the above-mentioned inscription from Neo- 
caesareia the imprecations are followed by blessings for those who preserve the 
prescriptions without alterations and observe them: moAA& Kat буабд eivar 
TODTGOL Kal отт Kai marpidı Kai оїікоь Kal THe ÉmEvra pruni Kot 
ёкуброіс (“And much good will come for him, for himself and for his fatherland 
and for his house and for his remembrance later and for his posterity”). !9 
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An essential characteristic of the curse is that it is irrevocable: once it has been 
spoken, it usually cannot be stopped. The only ones who had the power to revoke 
the curse and to finish the punishment were the persons who spoke the curse and the 
god(s) who were invoked.!05 Apparently the gods could be placated by the offender 
by some kind of atonement, for example a sacrifice or, in northeastern Lydia, a 
confession, but even this possibility is expressly denied in a small number of 
funerary imprecations.! In a fragmentary epitaph from the neighborhood of Eume- 
neia in Phrygia it is wished that the violator may become the irreconcilable 
(“öıaAv[ros]) enemy(?) of the gods(?).!” In Nacrason in Mysia one of the 
elements of an extensive imprecation is that the gods and the heroes will be enraged 
and implacable (dve&eılaorovs).!08 Near Saittae in Lydia an imprecation con- 
tains the wish that the transgressor will find (Men) Axiottenos implacable through 
the generations ([&]ve£e(Aaa rov rékvo rékvæwv).! And in Tabala in Lydia it 
is said that the violator will find enraged the insoluble (&Avro) scepters (of the 
gods) in Tabala.!!9 

Another characteristic of a curse is that it often strikes not only the wrongdoer 
himself but also his oixos (house, household) or his yévos (posterity), even when 
they are totally innocent or yet unborn.!!! In a very large number of funerary 
imprecations it is wished that the relatives of the offender will perish or that they 
will have a curse or will suffer from the wrath of the gods together with the violator, 
as in the following text from Aphrodisias in Caria: £c) &mróXovro av TEKVOLS 
Kai mavti TQ yévet ("May he die, dead with his children and with all his 
posterity").!!? But it also often happens that the wish for evil affects only the 
children or the relatives of the violator, so that the latter will be a witness of their 
untimely death or misery. An example of such a wish is бора ттробоёто rerva 
(“May he place upon a bier his untimely dead children") in an epitaph from the 
neighborhood of Appia or Alia in Phrygia.!!? For the extension of the imprecation 
to the descendants special abbreviated formulas were in use, such as тёкро TEKVOV 
(or rékvots) (to his children's children). !!^ The material property of the violator is 
sometimes equally affected by the imprecation, as it is part of ће otkos. Most often 
the evil wish is for the destruction of the possessions, so that the violator stays alive 
but in utter misery. This may be illustrated by an example from Nacrason in Mysia: 
npoopeıla $8 Kai TravóXeO0pa apbein Kai Apavıcdein mavra (“May every- 
thing from its roots and with total ruin perish and disappear”). 115 

Very rarely funerary imprecations are directed against the whole society in which 
the violator lives. It may occur in the epitaph from Neocaesareia, where one of the 
imprecations is, un) 'yvvatkes TIKTOLEV кота тусти (“Мау the wives not bear 
children according to nature”).!16 This imprecation asks that the children that are 
born may not resemble their parents but will be deformed, monstrous. The birth of 
such children was regarded as a sign of the wrath of the gods against the community 
as a whole.!!? But it is not at all certain that the author of this text really intended to 
strike the whole society. In fact this malediction is placed between other impreca- 
tions in which the violator alone is the object. The author of the text may thus have 
intended to strike only the wife of the offender. The use of the plural yvvotkes 
(wives) may be caused by the fact that the author has taken over this imprecation 
from very old oaths, such as the Amphictyonic oath cited above, without making the 
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necessary adaptations. !!8 In another text from the territory of Nicaea in Bithynia it 
is asked that the violator Av yg . .. 7. . 68 é£orróXovro ("May die from an 
epidemic disease[?]").!!? If the meaning of the wish is properly understood, a large 
number of people from the society must have been the object of the attack, for it is 
characteristic of a plague to infect numerous people. !2 

As a result of the dangerous contagion, a cursed person had to be banished from 
society, usually to a place far away from human habitation.!?! There may be an 
allusion to such an expulsion in the inscription from Neocaesareia, in which is said, 
TOUT( ил) marpis оікоїто ("May his fatherland not be inhabited by him”), 122 

In northeastern Lydia the cursing of the potential violator of the grave sometimes 
went together with the erection of a scepter or several scepters. This is attested in a 
steadily growing number of texts.!? The most striking example, in which the 
procedure is most fully described, comes from the territory of Silandus: 
émnpáocavro UN TIS одтой TH pYNLEi@ протацартт, Sia TO Ereotacdaı 
oxjatpa (“They have established an imprecation that no one should do wrong to 
his grave monument, through the erection of scepters").1?^ In a second text from the 
neighborhood of Saittae the scepter itself speaks the imprecation: ôs бу тобто 
apn ў Karteafy, тди дефи KEXOAWLEVWY TÓXovro' тері TOVTOV OKTTTPOV 
&mrnpáa(a)ro (“Who will displace or break this [gravestone], may he find the gods 
enraged; concerning this the scepter has established an imprecation”).125 A third 
text, again from the territory of Silandus, does not mention the imprecation: iva un 
TS просаџартр TH OTHAN N TO prynpeiw, OKNTTpa ETEOTNOAV TOD 
"Aflılorrnvov Kai "Avaeirıöos ("In order that no one should do wrong to this 
stele or to this grave monument, they have set up scepters of [Men] Axiottenos and 
Anaeitis”).!26 Apart from these texts, in which the erection of a scepter is explicitly 
mentioned, there are several funerary imprecations in which it is wished that the 
violator will find the scepters enraged.1?? It is not certain that we have here the same 
procedure; possibly the wrath of the scepters is only a variation of the wrath of the 
gods. According to a common belief the gods are really embodied in their represen- 
tations, !28 The erection of scepters is also mentioned in confession inscriptions from 
northeastern Lydia.!2° In one case it is done in order to prevent a crime (theft of 
clothes) from being committed; in three cases the crime (theft, poisoning) has been 
committed but the culprit is unknown or the suspect denies guilt. All the cases, 
funerary and expiatory, have in common the fact that the wrongdoer is not 
known. 130 This again illustrates the above-mentioned function of the imprecations 
in relation to the execution of justice. 

The scepter was undoubtedly erected as the symbol or the incarnation of the 
judicial power of the god. This is an old and widespread image.!?! By this action the 
crime was transferred to the juridical authority of the god in order that the offender 
might be unmasked and punished. The erection of the scepter presumably was the 
work of the priest: two reliefs on expiatory steles show the priest with a long stick, 
which must be the scepter of the god. !3? The spot where the scepter was placed is not 
known. It does not seem likely that the holy object was set up near the place of the 
(future) crime (in funerary context, the grave). It is more probable that it was erected 
inside the temple агеа.!3? In the first and second of the above-cited texts there is a 
close connection between scepter and imprecation. This is also the case in one 
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confession inscription: a scepter is erected and apparently simultaneously impreca- 
tions are placed in the temple.!?* These were perhaps written on a ırrakıov 
(tablet).135 One can suppose that the tablet, which is generally assumed to contain 
an exposition of the issue, its transference to the god, and the imprecations for the 
culprit, was fixed in an easily visible place in the temple area so that everyone could 
read 11.136 It is not known if the same procedure was followed in funerary cases, but 
it does not seem improbable. After the wrongdoer had been punished by the god and 
had confessed his fault or paid an atonement, the divine involvement and the 
imprecations could be dissolved. This was done by the removal of the scepter 
(ХЮ уои 76 скӯттроу) and the imprecations, as is attested in an expiatory 
text.137 The mention of &Avra скӯттро (insoluble scepters) іп a funerary impre- 
cation seems to refer to a similar possibility of stopping the punishment, a possibil- 
ity that is here, however, expressly denied. !38 

Apart from the erection of scepters in northeastern Lydia there is no sign that the 
priests played a role with regard to funerary imprecations. As to the influence of the 
imprecations upon the cult of the gods, for example, upon the sacrifices, there is no 
such explicit mention in the texts.!?? The failure of the sacrifice of the wrongdoer 
may be implied in the very common wish that the gods will be angry (kexoAwuevot 
or the like.)!4 and in the less frequent formula that the gods will not be well 
disposed (fAews). 14! 


FUNERARY IMPRECATIONS AND THE GODS 


In almost one-third of the funerary imprecations a god or several gods are named 
and are expected to inflict the punishment on the wrongdoer. Formal prayers to the 
gods to take action against the violator of the tomb are rare. A person from 
Eirenopolis in Cilicia prays, кетерд Tovs Karaxdoviovs axlav éEwriav 
(“I pray to the gods of the underworld for utter destruction”).!*? A citizen of Nicaea 
in Bithynia, who died and was buried in Philippopolis in Thrace, prays, 
{év]evxouat тф Kevópevaq A7rod\AoVi—- ravoTeppet é[£oXAéa Oar] (7I pray to 
Apollo Cendreisos to destroy [the violator] with all his seed"). And a woman 
from the neighborhood of Nacoleia in Phrygia addresses the following order to 
Helios Teitan: rj» ovr9»v [x)épiw ёутатобоѕ (“Do him the same ‘favor’ in 
return”).!44 In none of the texts is there any sign of submissiveness on the part of the 
authors to the mighty gods, which is a characteristic aspect of prayers for justice or 
vengeance. 145 

The gods named in the tomb imprecations may be anonymous (0&ós, Oecd, дєоі) 
or specified by name, for example, Apollo, Hecate, Helios, Leto, Men Axiottenos, 
Nemesis, Pluto, Selene, or Zeus Olympios. About thirty different gods are named 
in the texts. Some gods appear only once or twice. This is occasionally due to the 
fact that the imprecation was set up by an intellectual who diverged from popular 
belief. Two examples are the imprecation engraved by the man from Neocaesareia, 
who studied in Athens under Herodes Atticus, and an imprecation set up by a certain 
P. Varius Aquila, a Roman citizen from Assus in Mysia who was obviously 
influenced by the Second Sophistic. The first text contains the unique mention of 
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Hermes Chthonios and Zeus Olympios. ^6 The second text mentions Ge, Kore, and 
Pluto, 47 the first of whom does not occur in any other funerary imprecation, while 
the two other gods are found again in the text of Neocaesareia alone. In some cases 
a god is mentioned only once because he or she was a foreign god. 148 Thus there is 
only one attestation of Atarknateis (= Atargatis), a North Syrian goddess, who is 
obviously to be connected with a family or group of Syrian immigrants (in the 
region of northeastern Lydia).'*9 Another unique mention is that of the #voi 
Ilepo@v (gods of the Persians) at Acipayam in Pisidia.!?° The Persian gods were 
introduced in the valley of Acipayam by Persian colonists.!5! A third example is the 
goddess Daeira, mentioned in the inscription of Neocaesareia; she is an Athenian 
divinity belonging to the Eleusinian cult. Her name must have been picked up by the 
author of the text during his stay in Athens.!?? In some cases a god or a group of 
gods is rarely mentioned because the god was only a local god, worshipped by a 
small group of devotees, such as the gods in Iaza, the scepters (= gods) in Tabala, 
or the gods in Tamasis (all in northeastern Lydia).!>? 

Some gods are mentioned more or less frequently in the funerary imprecations. 
The most “popular” gods were the katay@6viot Geol (gods of the underworld). In 
a number of texts they are named together with the odpavıoı Heoi (heavenly 
gods). The gods of the underworld and heaven joined together formed the group of 
all gods, 154 the r&vres 0&oí (or, briefly, Osoi), who are also frequently mentioned 
in the funerary imprecations. I think it is fair to say that the gods as a whole and the 
gods of the underworld were the most important agents mobilized to act for the 
punishment of the violator. In second place come the lunar gods, Men and Selene, 
and the related goddess Hecate with her Erinyes. The sun god Helios ranks third, 
often in the company of a lunar god. Less popular are Zeus and Meter, the Anatolian 
mother goddess who occurs under different names and forms in the texts, such as 
Leto, the Pisidian goddess, and perhaps also Anaeitis. 

The reason why a specific god was chosen by an individual to act as agent is 
almost never mentioned in the texts. !55 The gods may have been chosen because the 
Greeks were convinced that the gods punished all crimes, especially the crimes 
against themselves. The gods of the underworld may have been chosen because the 
dead, having departed from the world of the living, belonged to the realm of the 
chthonic gods.156 These were not only gods who had their home in Hades, as Pluto, 
Hecate, or Men Katachthonios, but also gods who were in some way related to the 
underworld, such as the lunar god, the sun god, and all fertility gods. 57 A number 
of these gods, like the karaxdörıoı soi, Hecate, and the Erinyes also play a role 
in defixiones.!58 A third group of gods (Helios, Zeus Olympios, and Nemesis) may 
have been preferred because they were all-seeing gods: they saw everything that 
happened on earth, even the hidden crimes. Moreover these gods were truth-loving 
gods and executors of revenge. In prayers for vengeance they are frequently in- 
voked, especially Helios.15? The gods of this third group defended justice; their role 
in the funerary imprecations once more illustrates the connection of these texts with 
the execution of justice. 19? The choice of a particular god by the person who set up 
an imprecation depended on many factors that we cannot uncover now. Personal 
religiosity may have played a role, but the personal preference seems to have been 
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strongly influenced by the local custom. There are regions in Asia Minor in which 
a marked preference existed for one or another god, for example, for Men Kata- 
chthonios in eastern Phrygia and Lycaonia, for Selene in western Cilicia and for the 
Pisidian gods (who are presumably Hecate and Helios) in the valley of Acipayam in 
West Pisidia. 
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imprecations, cf. Versnel’s essay (chap. 3, n. 34). 

77. F. W. Hasluck, JHS 25 (1905): 63, line 15 (the text may be Christian). The term is 
also attested at Neocaesareia in Pontic Cappadocia; see Moraux 1959, 11, line 9. The verb 
&xdtxéw, however, is not attested in funerary imprecations. 

78. R. Merkelbach, Die Inschriften von Assos (Bonn, 1976), no. 71, lines 11—12. The 
imprecation of Assus comes very close to the text of a tablet from Cnidus; see Versnel's essay 
(chap. 3, pp. 72-73). 

79. P. Frisch, Die Inschriften von Parion (Bonn, 1983), no. 29, lines 6-8. (I do not 
follow the interpretation of Frisch, who takes олутту as the damaged eikwv; I take it to refer 
to the woman who may have died an untimely death.) For Helios, common in both types of 
texts, see below. 

80. Speyer 1969, 1165—67, 1194; Vallois 1914, 254—55 and n. 7; Crawley 1911, 370. 

81. A. Maiuri, ASAtene 4—5 (1921—22): 470-71, no. 13 (SEG vol. IV, no. 196), lines 
1-2; see also Heberdey and Wilhelm (see n. 5), 54-55, no. 123, lines 4-6 with Add. p. 164 
(from the neighborhood of Elaeussa-Sebaste in Cilicia) kar’ EvroAnv Kai бё Өтүктүр 

*Apiov rod avipds Evrsikopaı Kai KEIEUD Kai Stataocopat (“According to the 
order and the will of my husband Arius I order and command and stipulate”). The interdictions 
and the imprecation follow. The juridical term d:ardooouat, which frequently occurs in 
wills, is not rare in funerary imprecations, especially at Aphrodisias in Caria; see, for 
example, J. M. R. Cormack, in MAMA, vol. VIII, ed. W. M. Calder and J. M. R. Cormack 
(Manchester, 1962), nos. 544, 550, 566, 577. 

82. P. Herrmann and K. Z. Polatkan, Das Testament des Epikrates und andere neue 
Inschriften aus dem Museum von Manisa, SBWien vol. 265, no. 1, Philos.-Hist. Kl. (Vienna 
1969), 8-17, no. 1. 

83. See the contribution by F. Graf (chap. 7). 

84. For example, E. Schwertheim, Die Inschriften von Kyzikos und Umgebung, vol. I 
(Bonn, 1980), no. 500 (SEG XXVIII, no. 943), lines 13-14 (from the neighborhood of 
Cyzicus in Mysia). Another variation is Ans тоос (deceased and totally dead). For other 
variants and their attestations, see J. and L. Robert, Hellenica, vol. VI (Paris, 1948), 14—15. 
These expressions became fixed formulas that were often used without any regard to the 
grammatical context, such as Ат rav@aın yévowav (“May they become deceased and 
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totally dead") in Th. Ibnken, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Sipylos (Bonn, 1978), no. 28, 
lines 10-11 (from Magnesia in Lydia) or in an abbreviated form such as dAAG GAN mavon 
(but dead and totally deceased) in Hirschfeld and Marshall (see n. 41), no. 918, line 5 (at 
Halicarnassus on the Doric coast of Caria). For other examples see J. and L. Robert, Hellenica 
vol. VI (Paris, 1948), 14—15 and Robert (see n. 20) 132-33. 

85. A. Geissen, ZPE 56 (1984): 300, no. 3, lines 9-10 (unknown provenance, perh. 
Smyrna?); the same expression in Moraux 1959, 11, line 8 and in literary texts, for example, 
Men. Dysc. 442. For repetitions of the same word, see A. Henrichs, ZPE 39 (1980): 12 and 
n. 9. 

86. As to the meaning of the imprecation I follow Robert (1978, 259—62), who gives 
many examples of the formula; see also E. Gibson, ZPE 28 (1978): 17-18. 

87. For a variety of reasons I doubt if L. Robert's interpretation of ҳӯрор Biov (an 
empty life) as the life of the widow (empty by the dead of her husband) is right; see Strubbe 
1983, 255-56, where one finds many examples of the formula. Atzrotro is awkward in the 
meter. 

88. Calder (see n. 58), no. 210, lines 8-10 and no. 246, lines 6—7 (both from Claneus in 
Phrygia), written in iambic senarii. Other interesting cases are the following texts: 
(1) E. Haspels, The Highlands of Phrygia (Princeton, 1971), 314, no. 41, frag. c, lines 1-3 
(near Metropolis in Phrygia), with an imprecation written in perfect iambic trimeters and the 
epitaph composed in poor dactylic hexameters; and (2) Calder (see n. 58), no. 201, lines 
19—20 (from Philomelium in Phrygia), with metrical epitaph in Ionic dialect followed by a 
metrical prohibition and imprecation in Doric dialect. Such metrical formulas, if not orally 
transmitted, were perhaps collected in books that were in the hands of stonecutters and 
masons; see Th. Drew-Bear, in Arktouros: Hellenic Studies Presented to B. M. W. Knox on 
the Occasion of His 65th Birthday, ed. G. Bowersock (Berlin, 1979), 316; E. Gibson, The 
"Christians for Christians" Inscriptions of Phrygia (Missoula, Mont., 1978), 94; for similar 
collections of defixio formulae, see H. S. Versnel, Hermeneus 55 (1983): 204 and his 
contribution to the present volume (chap. 3, p. 91 and n. 143). 

89. Calder (see n. 58), no. 199, lines 9-11 (from Philomelium in Phrygia); the verb 
indicating the nature of the penalty is suspended, cf. Robert (see n. 20), 97-98. Compare 
W. M. Calder, MAMA, vol. I (Manchester, 1928), no. 437, lines 4-7 (near Amorium in 
Phrygia): 6 00e aùr проскофолто öpacreı, Tékvow, Bio (“May the god cut him off 
from sight, children, life"); and R. Merkelbach and J. Nollé, Die Inschriften von Ephesos, 
vol. VI (Bonn, 1980), no. 2304, lines 4—5 (from Ephesus on the west coast of Asia Minor): 
un Evninodoıro ure Biov ите rTÉkvov ATE owparos ("May he not have full 
measure of life, children, health(?]"). 

90. Peek (see n. 58), no. 819, frag. f, lines 6-14 (from the neighborhood of Appia in 
Phrygia). Compare Judeich (see n. 6), no. 339, lines 10-11 (from Hierapolis in Phrygia): 
GAG &r&kvos коі 68:05 Kat mnpös 7[abh] ware парті d&oOdvor (“But may he die with 
every suffering, childless and without life and cripple"). 

91. Calder (see n. 81), no. 234, line 3 and no. 234A, line 7 (Lane [see n. 18], 97—98, 
no. 155), both near Savatra in Lycaonia. Oaths, too, were often repeated three times; see 
R. Hirzel, Der Eid: Ein Beitrag zu seiner Geschichte (Leipzig, 1902), 82, n. 4. 

92. Calder (see n. 81), no. 234B, lines 2-4. Nine Mens also occur in adjurations; see the 
texts cited in n. 91. The reading of W. M. Calder in no. 234A, lines 7-8 vopkó rpis 6’ 
Мӯрас (“I adjure thrice the nine Mens"); is preferable to Lane's reading of it as £vopkó 
Tpis 0(o9c) Мӯрос (“I adjure the three gods Men"); see Versnel 1985, 262, n. 55. 

93. Speyer 1969, 1167, 1201—03; Vallois 1914, 267—69; Crawley 1911, 369. 

94. L. Robert, Villes d' Asie Mineure (Paris, 1935), 387, n. 2. The text of this inscription 
is not yet fully published. L. Robert indicates the contents only vaguely as follows: “L’im- 
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précation protégeant la tombe." There is thus no certainty that we have to do with an 
imprecation belonging to the group of funerary imprecations to which our study has been 
restricted. 

95. G. Pfohl, “Grabinschrift I," RAC XII (1983): 480-81; S. Mitchell, Regional Epi- 
graphic Catalogues of Asia Minor, vol. II (Oxford, 1982), 104, ad no. 110; P. Lambrechts 
and R. Bogaert, in Hommages à M. Renard, vol. II (Brussels, 1969), 413, n. 1 with further 
bibliography. See also Versnel's essay (chap. 3, p. 70). 

96. W.M. Calder, MAMA, vol. I (Manchester, 1928), no. 294. Two forearms with 
outstretched hands are depicted on the back of the stele. The first of the two doubtful cases is 
Calder, ibid., no. 399 (from the region southeast of Nacoleia in Phrygia). The imprecation, 
which wishes that the violator may receive the same fate (xapıv, lit. favor") as the deceased 
may suggest that the departed died an abnormal or violent(?) death. The second case is 
Heberdey and Kalinka (see n. 7), 53, no. 74 (from Oenoanda in Pisidia). The grave is a family 
tomb, designed for husband, wife, and children according to the main inscription, which is 
engraved in a tabula. There is a second inscription in a different lettering under the border of 
the lid of the sarcophagus. It is very fragmentary and may record the death of a wife. Two 
hands are depicted besides this second inscription. They could refer to the abnormal death of 
the wife, who perhaps was not the same person as the wife of the first inscription; it is 
conceivable that the tomb was sold or usurped after the death of the wife. 

97. Speyer 1969, 1196; Vallois 1914, 256—58. The same occurs with non-Greek peoples, 
for example, in Babylonia; see S. Mercer, JAOS 34 (1915): 284, 305. 

98. Moraux 1959, 46—50. The text of the inscription is to be found on p. 11 (SEG XVIII, 
no. 561). For Herodes' curses, see Moraux 1959, 13-14. 

99. Moraux 1959, 11, line 12. Why Ara is called the oldest of daemons is not clear; see 
Moraux, ibid., 39—40. Ara was not foreign to popular belief. She is also named in an 
imprecation on a grave monument at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, which is directed against a man 
who had done wrong to his brother (V. W. Yorke, JHS 18 [1898]: 307, no. 3; cf. J. Zingerle, 
JOAI Beibl. 23 [1926]: 59). 

100. Moraux 1959, 39; cf. Speyer 1969, 1196; E. Wüst, "Erinys," RE Suppl. УШ (1956): 
86—87. The Erinyes are attested a few times as guardians of the grave. The three Erinyes are 
depicted on a monument with an imprecation at Anazarba in Cilicia, and according to the 
inscription they protect the deceased, a eunuch (&yovov e/votüxov duAdaaopev): Heber- 
dey and Wilhelm (see n. 5), 38, no. 94 frag. c, line 1 (E. Pfuhl and H. Móbius, Die 
ostgriechischen Grabreliefs, vol. I [Mainz, 1977], 498—99, no. 2084 with plate 299); for the 
relief, see also L. Deubner, AM 27 (1902): 262—63. The Erinyes are perhaps mentioned in 
another inscription from the territory of Cyzicus in Mysia: Schwertheim (see n. 84), no. 83, 
lines 7-8: $vAáocov]ow è oi Saipoves oi teraypévoi mò àvom[avosos (“The 
daemons, who have been ordered for the rest[?], protect [sc. the grave monument]"). The 
parallel with the inscription from Anazarba suggests, I believe, that the identification of the 
daemons with the Erinyes is the correct one, not that with the Manes as J. and L. Robert (BE 
(1980], no. 401) suggest. The fact that the gravestone belongs to a Christian family is no 
problem, because the Erinyes were not considered real pagan deities; see Robert, 1978, 148. 
I am convinced that the restoration of J. Zingerle (Philologus 53 [1894]: 347—48) to the text 
of G. Doublet and G. Deschamps, BCH 14 (1890): 630, no. 35, lines 1—2 (from Neapolis in 
Caria)—émdpatos Eoralı ’Epiv]jöolı - -] (“He will be cursed to the Erinyes")—is not 
correct. In Caria &maparos is never followed by the name of a divinity, in contrast to the 
usage in Lycia. I suggest restoring ézr&porros Eoralı rékva Tékv]|vs [- -] (“He will be 
cursed to his children's children"). 

101. Speyer 1969, 1161, 1164, 1166; Crawley 1911, 367, 369. 

102. Speyer 1969, 1172; Lattimore (see n. 64), 121. Blessings are also found in Shake- 
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speare’s epitaph; they precede the imprecation (line 3) “Bleste be ye man yt spares thes 
stones"; see n. 1. 

103. J. G. C. Anderson, JHS 19 (1899): 306-7, no. 246, line 19. 

104. Moraux 1959, 11, lines 16-18 with commentary on pp. 42-43. 

105. Speyer 1969, 1169—70, 1189—91; Wiefel (see n. 76), 219—20; Vallois 1914, 264. 
Compare defixiones that sometimes say that the only one who can loose the spell is the 
defigens; see Versnel 1985, 262, n. 59. 

106. Versnel 1985, 261—62 has collected all the evidence not only in Greek funerary 
imprecations but also in adjurations, "nonfunerary" imprecations, Jewish and Christian impre- 
cations, and Latin texts. The wish that the violator of the grave may never get something 
perhaps also refers to the irrevocability of the imprecation, for example, C. Naour, ZPE 44 
(1981): 18-21, no. 1 (SEG XXXI, no. 1003), lines 7-9 (near Saittae in northeastern Lydia): 
итдётотє tod ’Afıorrmvoo Mnvös ikews т0ҳоіто ("May he never find Men Axiot- 
tenos well disposed"). Versnel, ibid. , 263 argues that the state of с ғо (impiety) to which 
the violator is often condemned (see above) is also irrevocable, for the impious is not allowed 
to sacrifice to the enraged gods, who could only be placated by atoning sacrifices. 

107. Th. Drew-Bear, Nouvelles inscriptions de Phrygie (Zutphen, 1978), 102—3, no. 40, 
lines 10-11. 

108. Herrmann and Polatkan (see n. 82), 8-17, no. 1, line 99. 

109. S. Bakir-Barthel and H. Müller, ZPE 36 (1979): 182—83, no. 36 (SEG XXIX, no. 
1179), line 8. 

110. The inscription is not yet published. It is mentioned by G. Petzl, ZPE 30 (1978): 260 
(Herrmann [see n. 62], 62, testimonium B3). For a discussion of the "scepters of the gods" see 
below. 

111. The same phenomenon is visible in a wide variety of regulations, for example, in 
oaths (cf. Parker [see n. 30], 186) and in the confession inscriptions of northeastern Lydia (see 
E. Varinlioglu, EA 1 (1983): 83 with n. 40). It is also attested outside the Greek world; see, 
for example, J. Scharbert, Solidarität in Segen und Fluch im alten Testament und in seiner 
Umwelt (Bonn, 1958). 

112. Cormack (see n. 81), no. 570, lines 9-10. 

113. J. and L. Robert (see n. 100), no. 493 (SEG XXX, no. 1501), lines 4—5. For further 
examples of the formula and similar wishes, see Robert 1978, 263-64. 

114. Тёкра rékvov occurs, for example, in Heberdey and Kalinka (see n. 7), 53, no. 74, 
line 13 (from Oenoanda in Pisidia); rexva rekvoıs, for example, ibid., 8, no. 22, lines 
20-21 (from the neighborhood of the Sögüt Gólü near Tyriaeum in Pisidia). For the abbrevi- 
ated formula, cf. Robert (see n. 20), 96-97 and idem 1978, 282—83; but I do not believe that 
it was used as an independent curse nor that it was typical of Jews or those imitating Jewish 
culture. 

115. Herrmann and Polatkan (see n. 82), 8-17, no. 1, lines 102-3; also Ramsay (see n. 4), 
no. 498 bis (from the neighborhood of Sebaste in Phrygia): unre Tov iSial[y te] dxpally] 
(“May none of his property flourish”). 

116. Moraux 1959, 11, line 7. 

117. M. Delcourt, Sterilites mystérieuses et naissances maléfiques dans l'antiquité clas- 
sique (Liege, 1938), 9-28; cf. also Moraux 1959, 23. 

118. The wish for the birth of monstrous children does not occur in Herodes' imprecations; 
it is a personal addition made by the author from Neocaesareia; see Moraux 1959, 14. 

119. S. Sahin. Katalog der antiken Inschriften des Museums von Iznik (Nikaia) vol. II, 
pt. 2 (Bonn, 1982), no. 1251, line 4. The curse of a plague may also be present in the wish that 
the air will not be pure and healthy (Herrmann and Polatkan [see n. 82], 7-18, no. 1, lines 
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99-100 [from Nacrason in Mysia]: phre - - dnp kadapos ў vyvewós) and in the wish that 
the violator will never use a clear fountain (J. Franz, CIG vol. III [Berlin, 1853], no. 4190, 
lines 5-6 [from Nazianzus in Cappadocia]: plore kaĝap xprjaerou] wryf)). Impure air 
and water were thought to cause diseases, especially epidemic diseases; see Strubbe, 1983, 
263-64. 

120. L. Robert, REA 42 (1940): 309, n. 2. For Aotuós, see A. Patrick, in Diseases in 
Antiquity, ed. R. Brothwell and A. T. Sandison (Springfield Ill., 1967), 245. 

121. This apopompe is frequently attested in antiquity; see Versnel 1985, 254 with bibliog- 
raphy; Speyer 1969, 1167, 1184—86, 1197—98. It also occurs in later periods (see F. Pradel, 
Griechische und süditalienische Gebete, Beschwórungen und Rezepte des Mittelalters 
[Giessen, 1907], 356—360) and in other cultures than the Mediterranean, (see H.-P. Hasen- 
fratz, Die toten Lebenden: Eine religions-phünomenologische Studie zum sozialen Tod in 
archaischen Gesellschaften [Leiden, 1982], esp. 14—24, 33-34, 38-41. 

122. Moraux 1959, 11, line 6, with commentary on the exact meaning of the wish on p. 22. 

123. See the recent collections by C. Naour, in Travaux et recherches en Turquie, vol. II 
(Paris, 1984), 47—48; idem, EA 2 (1983): 119—21; L. Robert, BCH 107 (1983): 519-20. 

124. Herrmann (see n. 62), no. 160, lines 5-8. 

125. Naour (see n. 123), 45-46, no. 11 (SEG XXXIV, no. 1231), lines 7-9. 

126. Herrmann (see n. 62), no. 172, lines 6-9. 

127. Near Silandus: C. Naour, EA 2 (1983): 118-19, no. 2, lines 8-10 and 121, no. 9, 
lines 3-5. Near Saittae: Herrmann (see n. 63), no. 167A (SEG XXVII, no. 917), lines 13-15; 
H. Malay, ZPE 47 (1982): 112-13, no. 1 (SEG XXXII, no. 1222), lines 4—6. At Tabala: see 
n. 110. It is not improbable that scepters were erected in these cases, because the wrath of the 
scepters(— the gods) is the same penalty that is exacted in the imprecation spoken by the 
scepter (in the second of the three texts, see n. 125). If so, one may possibly go even further 
and suppose that scepters were also erected in the cases in which the wrath of the gods was 
wished for (especially of Men Axiottenos and/or Anaeitis, see the third of the three texts [cf. 
n. 126]) even without any mention of the scepters in the text, as for example, in Herrmann, 
ibid., no. 173 (compare the confession inscription published in L. Robert, BCH 107 [1983]: 
520, in which no scepter is mentioned but the relief shows the priest with the scepter of the 
god!). If that supposition is right, implying that the erection of scepters was the normal usage 
in this context in that region, why is the erection of the scepters mentioned in only three cases? 
If the hypothesis is wrong, why did three families have recourse to the extraordinary procedure 
of the scepters? As far as I see, there is nothing in the three epitaphs that gives any clue. This 
may speak against the second hypothesis. 

128. L. Robert, BCH 107 (1983): 520; J. Zingerle, JOAI Beibl. 23 (1926): 13-14. The 
region of northeastern Lydia was characterized by a special religiosity; see H. W. Pleket, in 
Faith, Hope, and Worship: Aspects of Religious Mentality in the Ancient World, ed. H. S. 
Versnel (Leiden, 1981), 177—78; F. S. Steinleitner, Die Beicht im Zusammenhange mit der 
sakralen Rechtspflege der Antike (Munich, 1913), 76—82. 

129. Herrmann (see n. 62), nos. 159, 231, 317, 318 from the territories of Silandus and 
Collyda. All texts, funerary and expiatory, come from a small region in northeastern Lydia, 
north and south of the middle Hermus. For the confession inscriptions of northeastern Lydia 
in general, see Versnel's essay (chap. 3, pp. 75-79, with a collection of texts in n. 77). 

130. Cf. O. Eger, in Festschrift P. Koschaker, vol. Ш (Weimar, 1939), 290. But the 
scepters apparently could not be erected in all judicial cases: the gods had to become involved 
in the case—for example, by perjury; see P. Herrmann and E. Varinlioglu, EA 3 (1984): 4 and 
6, ad no. 3. The theory of E. N. Lane (Corpus Monumentorum Religionis Dei Menis, vol. II 
[Leiden 1976], 27—29) that the gods were involved through the oath does not seem very likely. 
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The involvement of the gods in cases of violation of the grave is evident, for this crime was 
also an offence against the gods as an act of impiety. 

131. Steinleitner (see n. 128), 101, n. 1; Eger (see n. 130), 291, n. 33; Versnel's essay 
(chap. 3, p. 76). It has been remarked that the number of scepters does not necessarily 
correspond to the number of gods involved, as in the third text from the territory of Silandus; 
see C. Naour, EA 2 (1983): 120. 

132. L. Robert, BCH 107 (1983): 518-22. As to the problem of the further role and the 
judicial power of the priests and of the Tempelgerichtsbarkeit, see E. Varinlioglu, EA 1 
(1983): 84—85; P. Herrmann, in Studien zur Religion und Kultur Kleinasiens: Festschrift für 
F. K. Doerner zum 65. Geburtstag, vol. II, ed. S. Sahin, E. Schwertheim et al., (Leiden, 
1978), 421 with n. 25; see also Versnel's essay (chap. 3, pp. 75-79). 

133. The scepter was not placed on an altar, as was supposed in earlier publications; see 
L. Robert, BCH 107 (1983): 522; Herrmann (see n. 62), 77, ad no. 231. On one of the two 
expiatory texts with relief, published by L. Robert, ibid., the scepter stands on a base. 

134. Herrmann (see n. 62), no. 318, lines 9-11: ёпёстусєу akfyrrpov Kai apas 
&0nkev Ev тф раф ("She set up a scepter and laid down curses in the temple"); cf. lines 
24—27: Ereliyrmoav XvOtjvos тд akiyrrpov Kai TAS @рӣс тд yevouévos àv TO каф 
(*[ The gods in Azitta] requested that the scepters should be dissolved and the curses that were 
made in the temple"). Cf. also Steinleitner (see n. 128), 100—104 and Versnel's essay (chap. 
3, p. 76). 

135. In the expiatory inscription published in Herrmann (see n. 62), no. 251, lines 6-7, it 
is said that the injured has given a tablet (mırrakıov ёбокеєу). In another expiatory inscrip- 
tion, ibid., no. 362, lines 3—6, it is told that someone has overthrown and removed the tablet 
(Tòr BEBANKOTA тд T[t]vaKidtov k(a)i v)pkó(r)a). 

136. See the bibliography given by I. Diakonoff, BABesch 54 (1979): 163, n.121. It is 
logical to suppose that the tablet was placed near the scepter; perhaps it was attached to the 
base on which the scepter stood (see n. 133). For the analogous practice of placing prayers for 
justice or vengeance publicly in the temple area, see Versnel's essay (chap. 3, pp. 72-74). 

137. Cf. n. 134; see also G. Petzl, ZPE 30 (1978): 260, n. 48. 

138. "AAvra скўттро can hardly refer to the removal of the scepters themselves, for the 
tomb had to be guarded from violation forever. 

139. It is mentioned, though very rarely, in “nonfunerary” imprecations and in Greek and 
Latin defixiones; see the collection of texts by Versnel 1985, 247-55. 

140. See Versnel 1985, 250, 259. For the term doeBys and its implications, see above. 

141. For the term, see Versnel 1985, 255 with n. 23, 260—61, with literature and a 
collection of examples (including tablets of Cnidus and the prayer for justice of Artemisia; cf. 
also Versnel’s contribution to this volume (chap. 3, pp. 69, 73). For the wrath of the gods, see 
Versnel 1985, 259, n. 44. For дт) iX&cos in funerary imprecations, see the text from Saittae in 
Lydia cited in n. 106; Herrmann (see n. 62), no. 101, also from the territory of Saittae; and the 
text cited in n. 41 near Thyateira in Lydia. 

142. G. E. Bean and T. B. Mitford, Journeys in Rough Cilicia 1964—1968, DenkschrWien 
vol. 102 (Vienna, 1970): 207—8, no. 234, lines 6—8. 

143. G. Mihailov, Inscriptiones Graecae in Bulgaria repertae vol. III, pt. 1 (Sofia, 1961), 
no. 998, lines 6-8. 

144. Calder (see n. 58), no. 399, line 3. 

145. See Versnel's essay (chap. 3. p. 70). 

146. Moraux 1959, 11, lines 10, 12. For commentary on the gods, see ibid., 38-39. For 
the author, see ibid. n. 98. 

147. Merkelbach (see n. 78), no. 71, lines 6, 10—11. For the author, see ibid. 96. 

148. Some foreign gods are mentioned more frequently. For example, Anaeitis, the Per- 
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sian Anahita who was introduced by Persian colonists (see n. 53), occurs not infrequently in 
funerary imprecations of northeastern Lydia. Nor are the кетехӨбиюоь daipoves (daemons 
of the underworld), who are the Latin Di Manes, any rarer. They are mostly attested in and 
around the bigger cities that played an important role in commerce and industry and where 
native Romans had settled down as businessmen or governors, like Cyzicus, Acmonia, 
Cibyra, Smyrna. Many of these inscriptions show marked Roman influence; a good example 
is G. Petzl, Die Inschriften von Smyrna, vol. I (Bonn, 1982), no. 210 (from Smyrna on the 
west coast of Asia Minor). 

149. A. M. Fontrier, Mouseion (1886): 77, no. 565, line 7 with restorations by 
K. Buresch, Aus Lydien: Epigraphisch-geographische Reisefrüchte (Leipzig, 1898), 117 n. 
and 118 (from an unknown place in Maeonia). 
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Beyond Cursing: The Appeal to Justice in 
Judicial Prayers 


H. S. Versnel 


In 1972 a lead tablet was found in Italica (Spain) with the following, partially 
mutilated text (second century A.p.):! 


Domna Fons Боуі [ ...] 
ut tu persequaris tuas 

res demando quiscun- 
que caligas meas tel- 

luit et solias tibi 

illa demando {ut} ut 

illas aboitor si quis 

puela si mulier siue 
[ho]mo inuolauit 
[...]illos persequaris. 


Except for a few sections, the translation is not difficult: 


O Mistress (domina) Spring Foyi . . . , I ask that you track down (or claim) your posses- 
sions. Whoever has stolen my shoes and sandals (relluit, perfect of tollo) I ask that 
you. . . . (?) Whether it is a girl, a woman or a man who stole them . . . pursue them. 


The text is written on lead and had obviously been deposited in the spring that is 
addressed in the opening line; both characteristics naturally reminded scholars of the 
defixiones discussed at the start of this volume. The text, however, has remained 
puzzling, and no satisfactory interpretation has been offered to date. How can we 
explain that the stolen possessions of a person are at the same time called the 
property (lit., “the affairs") of a goddess? The text is also peculiar, because of, 
among other things, the double use of persequaris with two different objects and 
hence two different meanings. 

I want to show that the text of the Italica tablet, as well as a number of related 
texts, cannot be understood if they are considered as defixiones in the traditional 
meaning of that term. Secondly I shall demonstrate that in this respect the isolation 
of Greek and Latin texts has been a hindrance, since it is only in comparison with 
the Greek material that many Latin “curse” texts can be correctly interpreted; but 
even then we have to look outside the limited domain of the defixiones. These new 
interpretations are offered within the larger framework of an overview of the texts 
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that, although reminiscent of the defixio, in reality form another category, which I 
shall refer to as “judicial prayers" or "prayers for legal help.” I have attempted to 
give a complete survey of these prayers insofar as they are epigraphical or papyro- 
logical in character—with the exception of a few categories that have already been 
described at length or form a separate group, such as, for example, the public prayer 
for revenge or the confession inscriptions. Rather than cite all texts completely here, 
I have restricted myself, as far as the argument allows it, to translation.? I am not the 
first to study the judicial prayer: Ziebarth, Steinleitner, Zingerle, Bjórck, and Latte 
have already come to important conclusions.? But the quantity of new material, 
particularly the Latin, has increased to such an extent that substantial interpretative 
progress has become possible. In addition it seems that the research into these types 
of texts has practically been at a standstill for several decades—so much so that very 
recently a prayer for revenge on papyrus was published without the (very able) 
editor even alluding to the genre to which it belonged or the relevant literature 
dealing with it. 

"Defixiones, more commonly known as curse tablets, are inscribed pieces of 
lead, usually in the form of small, thin sheets, intended to influence, by supernatural 
means, the actions or the welfare of persons or animals against their will” is the 
definition of D. Jordan.? For a complete discussion of these texts, I can refer to the 
contribution by Faraone (chap. 1). I shall make only a few introductory remarks 
indispensable to my argument. If most defixiones are lead tablets (there are a few 
exceptions), this purely formal characteristic must not seduce us into claiming that 
the reverse is also true, namely, that all short texts written on thin sheets of lead are 
defixiones. Their implicit or explicit purpose is another and far more important 
element; the victim must be “bound” (according to Greek terminology) or “nailed 
down" (as the Latin puts it)5——which may include a wide variety of different 
meanings from “making powerless and unable to take action" to “making ill” (often 
with a detailed enumeration of the bodily parts to be afflicted) to "killing" (only 
rarely). In addition, most defixiones were either buried in the grave of an &wpos, 
that is, “a person untimely dead" or in chthonic sanctuaries or placed in wells for 
reasons explained by Faraone. The older examples normally do not give more than 
the name(s) of the victim(s), a practice maintained throughout classical antiquity, or 
the simple formula “I bind NN,” which betrays the “mechanical” and more or less 
"automatic" procedure usually associated with magic. The involvement of the gods 
or the daemons in the action seems to be a result of an evolution that (though the first 
attestations already date from the fifth century B.c.) reaches perfection only in the 
imperial period. Even then, these supernatural helpers are instructed or compelled 
to go about their destructive task. One may, then, for reasons of systematic clas- 
sification, speak of “the prayer formula,” but we should realize that we are employ- 
ing the minimum criteria of a prayer. This is apparent from the overt imperative tone 
in which the gods or daemons are ordered to do whatever the author of the tablet 
wishes them to do." 

Most noticeable is the fact that notions of supplication or vow are absent or 
extremely rare in the defixiones.? If and when they occur, they should arouse our 
suspicions about the nature of the text; as we shall see, these aberrations are indeed 
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often accompanied by other elements that are atypical for the taxonomy of the 
defixiones. The nature of the gods addressed also changes over time. In the earlier 
period they belong exclusively to the sphere of death and the underworld and appear 
to be liable to forms of manipulation that the Olympian deities would not easily 
tolerate. As for the social context, purposes, and functions of the curses, Audollent 
and others? made a classification of four categories: (1) rivalry in the theater, 
amphitheater, and circus; (2) competition in the world of love; (3) rivalry connected 
with litigation; and (4), damages of any kind (especially theft and slander) caused to 
the author by someone else. Faraone has quite rightly added, at Jordan's suggestion, 
a category for commercial curses, which he substitutes for category number 4 
above. Just as Winkler argues in chapter 8 for a functional interpretation of the 
amatory curses in the context of the Mediterranean struggle for life and honor in a 
thoroughly competitive society, so Faraone interprets the curses concerning the 
circus, lawsuits, and commerce as just another means of fighting with envious and 
often hostile rivals on a day-to-day basis. Both interpretations seem to me to be 
particularly convincing and revealing. 

I must, however, draw special attention to a supposition that although conceiv- 
able, may be mistaken. The intended victims in all four of Faraone’s categories are 
not being cursed because they are guilty of any crime or misdeed against the 
defigens but rather because they are his rivals with regard to social prestige or 
economic position, and any attack against their social position will result in an 
increase of his own honor. Accordingly, we find in the defixiones neither jus- 
tification for the cursing action nor the names of their authors. The absence of the 
author’s name (to which there are only a few exceptions) may be partly explained by 
the fear of being accidently cursed by the “nailing” of one’s own name (which 
would be inscribed next to the victim’s) or by fear of countermagic. There are, 
however, strong social pressures that also encourage such anonymity. As one 
anthropologist put it, the basic rule of the Mediterranean “amoral familist" (his 
designation for the “able protector” of other ethnologists) is, “Maximize the mate- 
rial, short-term advantage of the nuclear family; assume that all others will do 
likewise."!? And although in this competition practically any means or method 
(including "black magic") is employed, a sharp and consistent distinction is main- 
tained between exploits of which one may publicly boast (e.g., to have outmaneu- 
vered competitors by cunning or even wily tricks; cf. the ambiguous “Odyssean” 
meaning of movnpós in modern Greek) and actions that are never confessed either 
publicly or privately. 

This is indeed a classic instance of a double standard of morality, a fact that may 
vitiate the argument in the essays of Winkler and Faraone that all methods used to 
further the aims of the family were also morally approved or socially tolerated. 
Individuals may indeed try to spoil the milk, the crops, or the procreation of a 
neighbor by magical means and even feel that this is inevitable if they wish to 
protect their own families. Nevertheless, they know full well that the act is strongly 
condemned by all other members of the society, just as they themselves would 
publicly condemn similar attempts made by others. There is at this point a tension 
between public morality and private enterprise in the modern Mediterranean, as 
there was in the ancient. Acts of black magic (real or suspected) were denounced as 
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threats to social stability and cohesion on account of their harmful intentions 
(maleficium) and their relationship to the uncanny (superstitio). Nor is this negative 
attitude toward malevolent magic restricted to philosophers such as Plato!! or to 
official legislation such as the Laws of the Twelve Tables at Rome, which explicitly 
forbade incantation for harmful purposes (followed by many laws in the imperial 
period that outlawed magic). We have evidence that similar attitudes existed in 
more or less private circles; the terror and disapproval that followed the fortuitous 
find in the nineteen sixties of a magical curse in a grave in modern Greece and the 
official execration of its author by the village priest!? have a splendid parallel in an 
event narrated by a Latin inscription from Tuder (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
11.3639), in which Iuppiter O. M. is thanked for bringing to light a buried defixio 
that cursed a number of decuriones and praised for having liberated the city from 
fear. A public slave is charged with the nefarious act. Surely his name was nor on 
the tablet, just as there was no hint of the name of the person who inscribed the 
defixiones that were discovered in the walls and floors of the house of Germanicus 
after his supposedly unnatural death (Tac. Ann. 2.69), a discovery that similarly 
caused terror in the masses and subsequently led to the execution of a scapegoat of 
senatorial rank. There can be little doubt that this social abhorrence is the main rea- 
son why people did not add their signatures to what must be unconditionally labeled 
as an instrument of black magic. Accordingly these tablets are often and correctly 
described as Schadenzauber, “magic tablets," “magical curses,” and so on. 

Now although some conception of the defixio certainly existed in antiquity, we 
should always remember that the definition of this term is in some sense a modern 
creation. In this connection, a remark made by Bjórck has never been sufficiently 
appreciated: "Man móchte sagen dass der Begriff der Tabella Defixionis nicht so 
sehr in der Wirklichkeit verankert ist wie vielmehr in Audollent's Sammlung.”!3 He 
alludes here to the existence of texts on lead tablets that satisfy some but not all the 
characteristics discussed above and that nevertheless are generally referred to as 
defixiones because they were included in Audollent's corpus. As we might expect, 
this pertains above all to Audollent's fourth category, which, eliminated from the 
discussion of traditional early Greek defixiones by Faraone, becomes the central 
focus of my essay. This category is the least extensive of the four, and it will quickly 
become evident that all the examples Audollent gives (summed up on his p. xc) 
belong to a "borderline" group and that some even fall completely outside the 
boundaries of the defixio. The texts in Audollent's collection that mention the name 
of the sender are few and mostly belong to his fourth category (p. xlv).!^ A group 
of judicial defixiones, particularly those from Amathous on Cyprus are one excep- 
tion.!5 Here we can probably assume that the writers felt for some reason morally 
justified in having recourse to the extra help of the defixio. There are also some 
erotic defixiones in which the name of the sender арреагѕ.!6 

I shall introduce texts that carry all the obvious characteristics of the defixio but 
that also have particularities pointing to another kind of mentality. I shall limit 
myself at first to the Greek material (the Latin will follow later) and hope—on the 
strength of the material collected in Defixionum Tabellae Atticae, Defixionum 
Tabellae, and "Survey of Greek Defixiones" (texts found after the publication of the 
book collections)—to be able to lay claim to some degree of completeness. 
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THE BORDER AREA 


The gods named in the defixiones invariably either belong to the dominion of death, 
the underworld, the chthonic or are reputed to have connections with magic. 
Kagarow (p. 59-61) names, in order of frequency, Hermes, Kore/Persephone, 
Hecate, Hades/Pluto, Ge, and Demeter. In addition, the Erinyes, the nymphs, 
Egyptian and oriental gods such as Osiris and Typhon, and many daemons appear. 
In principle they carry out tasks not as representatives of right or morality but on the 
strength of their dark nature. The only possible exceptions, namely the Erinyes, 
have in the period of the defixiones generally become daemonic Furies.!? In this 
respect there is only one real exception, unmistakable because the name expresses 
the function clearly: Praxidike or the Praxidikai. These goddesses—most likely 
related to the Erinyes—are called upon for help only rarely,!5 clearly “to do 
justice." Particularly interesting is D7A 109, in which the Praxidikai are asked to 
restrain a victim: філос IIpa£ióikot xatéxere оћ®т(буу. The text concludes, 
“To you, Praxidikai and Hermes Restrainer, I shall, when Manes has fallen on hard 
times, bring an offer of rejoicing." Such a votum is, although not unique, still very 
exceptional in a defixio.!? 

If the Praxidikai have to carry out justice, as they clearly do, the sender obviously 
feels that he or she has been injured by someone. This sentiment is indeed expressed 
several times. Sometimes the injustice is explicitly mentioned. An unpublished 
tablet from Athens (first or second century л.р.)20 curses “whoever gave a phar- 
makon to Hyacinthos." Likewise, an unpublished tablet in the Ashmolean museum 
(perhaps fourth century A.D.)?! curses “whoever bewitched (катёбесєр) me, 
whether woman, man, slave, free, foreigner, townsman. . . . ” 

An Athenian defixio (second century A.D., DT 74) curses, (котаурафо k(ai) 
котат[:до]) and wishes fever for, whoever "keeps and does not return" (roù 
ko(rá)oxovros [k(ai) одк] блоё[бртоѕ)22 a certain object. At the end it also 
curses Hador Audo£öor / [ . . . Jo avvyvorra (“Paulus, the stonemason, who 
has knowledge of the matter"). Practically identical in formula, time, and place, 
another tablet (DT 75) curses “the thief” (rot kAézT[ov]). Sometimes more details 
are given. A tablet from Megara (DT 42, first or second century A.D.) gives on one 
side a curse of every conceivable part of the body in the typical manner of a defixio. 
On the other side the motive is explained. The text is quite mutilated, but we can 
clearly make out that the writer was (unfairly) accused of borrowing twenty denarii 
without returning them even though he had just repaid the debt. At other times we 
can gather from the terminology itself that the writer felt that he had been injured 
with regard to his rights. In the case of a second-century-a.p. tablet from Messana 
(SEG 4.47 = SGD 114) we should still, perhaps, hesitate; a woman is cursed who 
is called &uoprwAorv (“criminal, sinful’), but this can often be an ordinary term of 
abuse, as she is also called oxvf{av (“lust”). Terms of abuse do not occur often in 
defixiones,?? but we do encounter the term &uaprwAös?* once more on an Attic 
defixio, which contains an undeniable reference to the victim's guilt (DTA 103, 
fourth century B.c.): "To Hermes and Persephone I send this letter. Because I direct 
this (curse) against criminal people (&uop[roXo(»)s), they must, O Dike, receive 
their deserved punishment (rvxetv réXo(v)s Sixys).” Related to this text and to 
the text with the Praxidikai quoted above is the following curse from Centuripae on 
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Sicily (SEG 4.61 = SGD 115, first century A.D.): “Mistress, destroy Eleutheros. If 
you avenge me (&(«)ósucrja ms), I shall make a silver palm, if you eliminate him 
from the human race.” The verb éxéixéw is a technical term in revenge texts on 
graves, and just like Latin vindicare it means, among other things, “to take revenge 
on someone on account of an injustice suffered." We should note that here again a 
votum is promised. A reference to revenge or punishment is usually a signal that the 
text is some sort of prayer for justice, for instance, in a text from Megara (DT 41, 
first or second century A.D.). It contains two operative verbs: котоурафо (a familiar 
word in Greek defixiones) and &vadenaritopev, a unique term to which the 
anathema mentioned at the end of the text undoubtedly refers. It expresses the wish 
that the cursed person will moan and that his blood and flesh will burn. Finally, it 
directs the curse to "punishment and retaliation and revenge": [kaTa]ypa[dlopev, 
[eis] koA&os[us . . . ] kai [moviy Kai [ri]alopliav. We are quite obviously 
in an atypical setting here; several elements betray a Jewish influence? and I think 
that in the quoted passages the punishments of hell are intended, just as the term 
KöAaoıs by itself also meant “hell.”?6 If justice is looked for, it is in this case to be 
found in the hereafter. 

Sometimes the writer only mentions that he has been “unfairly treated." DTA 102 
(fourth century B.c., Attic) begins as follows: “I send a letter?’ to the daemons and 
to Persephone and ‘deliver’ to them Tibitis, daughter of Choirine, who has wronged 
me (THY &u(8) бдіко(Ф)сор).” In DTA 120 (third century в.с., Attic) the victim is 
similarly designated: rö[v] £u drıno(ö)vra (“who has treated me shamefully”). 
And on a very severely mutilated tablet (DTA 158, third century B.c., Attic) we read, 
Tolis áóuko(v)uévois . . . &]6wo(v)uév[ou ... (Kad sikin. . 1.28 

Another Attic tablet with the verb @6txéw presents us with an additional feature; 
DTA 98 (third century B.c.) curses Euryptolemos and Xenophon with terminology 
usually associated with defixiones, but it ends as follows: diAn In, Bondeı pot. 
ddixovpevos yàp rò Eùpvrroàéuov Kai Bevoddvros Karada aùroùs 
(“Dear Earth, help me. It is because I was wronged by Euryptolemos and Xenophon 
that I curse them"). We immediately feel a change in atmosphere. It is no longer an 
instruction to the god with an automatic result, but a flattering (@tA7!) request for 
help. And this request is supported by a reference to the injustice suffered. Perhaps 
more than argumentation is hiding in the phrase &öıLkovnevos yap. A fourth- 
century B.c. Attic tablet points in still another direction (DTA 100): “Saturos from 
Sounion and Demetrios and all of them as well, whoever else [is hostile] to me. I 
bind (xoro66) them, [I] Onesime. All of them, their persons and their acts against 
me I entrust to you, in order that you ‘take care’ of them, Hermes Restrainer, 
restrain their names, and all that belongs to them.” In this first part of the text we 
find the traditional terminology of a defixio, particularly in the use of the verb 
kara. But it is remarkable that the writer makes herself known—Onesime. Then 
the tone changes abruptly: 


Elou kai Гӯ, ixetevw óuàs rnp(eXiv 
тофта Kai TovTous koAát(e)r(e) 
тєтє тт» uoAv(36okóTrov 


Hermes and Ge, I beg you to take care of all of this and punish them, 
but [save her] who has “struck” the lead. 
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The verb ‘кетедо means “to plead”; and as such, just like the phrase “help me” in 
the previous text, it is not exactly at home in the text of a traditional defixio. The key 
word here is xoAát(e)r(e), which implies a justified punishment. What is of the 
greatest interest, however, is the closing passage, which (although it is mutilated) 
almost certainly asks that the writer of the tablet herself should suffer no harm. It 
seems as though she excuses herself for this indecent but unfortunately unavoidable 
device. 

We encounter a similar tone in a very elaborate curse text from Athens (SGD 21, 
first century A.p.).? Someone curses and “deposits” (the verbs аге катаурафо кё 
кататібєре) in the name of a number of gods of the underworld, including Hecate, 
the one who stole some articles of clothing mentioned in the text, as well as those 
who know about it but deny knowing it (ёт. kararideue кё rovs avveubóras 
тӯ KANE Wee кё &pv[ovj]évovs). Hecate, who is addressed directly several times (Ф 
Séo mowa  Ekárn) is given the task “to cut the heart of the thieves or the thief.” 
Despite these unique characteristics, the whole text is very similar to a traditional 
defixio. The author is clearly aware of this, for in the editor's version the first four 
lines we find: 


[. . . Jes etélBov дё róv [Klataypa- 
форте кё Tov ároAé[c avra] бт ovk £- 
көр GAG dvavKal|ouevlos бий TOUS 
KAETTAS тобто TTOLEL. 


Jordan has informed me privately that instead of [. . . .]es g[é]Bov uè, he reads 
E££epovue at the beginning of the first line. Interpreting this as é£arpodpar, we 
can then translate: 


I make an exception for the one who is writing this defixio and thereby destroying the 
thieves, because he does not do this voluntarily but is forced?? by the thieves. 


It is as if the author contends that he does not belong in the collections of Wiinsch 
and Audollent. But where does he belong? We will discover this forthwith with the 
help of a text that marks the transition between the traditional defixio and what we 
usually call prayer. 

In 1957 a lead curse tablet was discovered on the island of Delos (SGD 58, first 
century B.c. or first century A.D.?) covered with writing on both sides. I shall discuss 
both sides, albeit not in the same sequence as the original editor.?! Side B begins as 
follows: 


[Курио] Beoi of Zvrovaiolı ? -4 TOIKOYPI- 
—Kyplia Өєв(&) Xvpia HI... ТОГ... Xvko[vo 
[èksi jo ere кё (d)permv yev(v)joere- 
[катођурафо róv йроъта, TOV KAÉ- 

форте тд SpavKio)v- котаурафо robs 
ovprdore(s), то? pépols] Ao[Bó]vrss. 


Although without a doubt the characteristics of the traditional defixio predominate, 
we can once again detect a different kind of mentality in the opening lines: 
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Lords gods Sykonaioi . . . , Lady goddess Syria... Sykona, punish, and give expres- 
sion to your wondrous power.?? I curse the one who took away, who stole, my necklace. I 
curse those who had knowledge of it, those who participated. 


A recital of the specific parts of the body to be bound follows "from head to toe," 
identical to the lists found in traditional defixiones, and then we read the catchall 
phrase, "whether (the crook be) woman or man." We immediately recognize the 
verb ékóukéo, which (as we have seen above) signals the prayer for justice. It is this 
aspect of "prayer" that dominates the text of side A. 


Kvpto[t] Өкоё of Xvx(o)vator K[--] 
[Kjvpika) Delà) Xvpia ў Xvkova X|[--] 
EA é&kdixyoete kai dpernv 
VEVVNOETE кё ÖLOPYLATETE 

Tov брарта, TOV KAEWavTa TÒ Ôp- 
aKılo)v, Tov(s) avvibórgs, TOUS pé- 
plo]s Außovres ide урут ite à- 

түр. 


Lords gods Sykonaioi, Lady goddess Syria Sykona, punish, and give expression to your 
wondrous power and direct your anger to the one who took away my necklace, who stole 
it, those who had knowledge of it and those who were accomplices, whether man or 
woman. 


This text is nearly identical to the first except that instead of karaypado (“I curse") 
it says 6vopyuka ere (“You must fulminate against"),?? and the recital of the cursed 
parts of the body is missing. These two texts on one tablet show in a truly exemplary 
way the two possible appeals to the supernatural that were available to the victim of 
an injustice. Just like those who cannot blame their rivals for any wrong except their 
rivalry (e.g., in the context of circus, amatory, judicial, and commercial curses), the 
inscriber of this tablet, too, could avail himself of a traditional defixio. Unlike his 
colleagues, however, he could add references to his victim's guilt and his own 
innocence. Despite the fact that the text on Side B would (on formal grounds at 
least) be regarded as a typical defixio, the assertions of righteousness seem to 
diminish, if not neutralize, the negative connotations usually attached to this ex- 
treme form of black magic. 

On the other hand, the injured party could totally refrain from the techniques and 
terminology of the defixio and appeal exclusively to the aid and might of the gods. 
The only “pure” illustration of this type is our final text (although the text from 
Centuripae cited above, p. 64 is certainly a strong possibility). All of the other texts 
are more or less hybrids of the traditional defixio and the standard prayer for justice 
that is the subject of the next section. Although it is conceivable to divide the 
material into two polar opposites—defixio and prayer for justice—there is, as we 
have seen, a whole spectrum of approaches that lie between them. Absolute distinc- 
tions, though sometimes indispensable for systematic definitions, are more-often- 
than-not blurred or even nonexistent in reality. Consequently, I do not plead for the 
complete elimination of the samples of our "border group" from the collections of 
the defixiones, provided that their specific peculiarities are duly recognized and 
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appreciated. Just as elements usually associated with religious prayer tend to occur 
in the texts of the defixiones, so too we shall meet striking examples of curse 
terminology in the "pure" juridical prayers which follow. 

In conclusion then, to the degree that the anticipated revenge against a guilty 
person is justified, we sometimes encounter in the boundary area between curses 
and prayers the following alien (i.e., nontraditional) elements in some defixiones: 


1. the name of the author; 

2. an argument defending the action, sometimes with a single term, sometimes with 
more elaborate detail; 

3. a request that the act be excused or that the writer be spared the possible adverse 
effects; 

4. the appearance of gods other than the usual chthonic deities; 

5. address of these gods— whether because of their superior character or as a 
persuasive gesture—either with a flattering adjective (e.g., diAn) or with a 
superior title such as KUptos, KUpLa, or ÉT ouo; 

6. expressions of supplication (ixevevw, Bondeı wor, BonOnaov avrà) added to 
personal and direct invocations of the deity; 

7. terms and names that refer to (in)justice and punishment (e.g., Praxidike, Dike, 
ёкӧікёо, KÖLKEW, колабо, and xóXagus). 


We shall repeatedly encounter all these elements in the prayers for justice, the area 
of inquiry that lies just on the other side of the boundary between defixio and prayer. 


THE PRAYER FOR JUSTICE 


The person in antiquity who had suffered an injustice and had gone to the authorities 
in vain, —if indeed he had bothered to go at all?*—had in fact only one authority at 
his disposal: he could lodge his complaint with the god(s). This did happen regularly 
in the form of prayers that I collect under the term judicial prayer or prayer for 
justice. Once again I shall give an overview of the Greek epigraphical material. I 
must disclaim any attempt here at a full treatment of two other special categories of 
prayer that I shall refer to no more than is necessary. These are the specific "prayer 
for revenge" and the so-called confession inscriptions, which are represented by a 
rather large number of inscriptions and are elsewhere described in detail, although 
a corpus of both would be desirable. I adduce, by way of an introduction, two 
often-quoted-and-studied texts. The first is one of the oldest Greek texts on papyrus, 
the famous curse of Artemisia from the temple of Oserapis in the Serapeum of 
Memphis (fourth-century в.с.).35 It is too long to quote the whole in Greek here but 
I give a complete translation and sections of the Greek text wherever I deem them 
appropriate: 


О Lord Oserapis (Ф $ёстот’ "Oaepárro) and you gods who sit enthroned together with 
Oserapis, to you I direct a prayer (eüxou]aı opi), I Artemisia, daughter of Amasis, 
against (кота) the father of my daughter, who robbed her of her death gifts(?) and of her 
coffin. Now, if he has done justice to me and to his children, then may that be just. Exactly 
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in the way that he did injustice (05:ко) to me and to my children, in that way Oserapis and 
the gods should bring it about that he not be buried by his children and that he himself not 
be able to bury his parents. As long as my accusation against him (karaßoıns) lies here, 
may he perish miserably, on land or sea, he and all his (possessions), through Oserapis and 
the gods who sit enthroned with Oserapis, and may he find no mercy (илуде iA&ovos 
Tuxavot) with Oserapis nor with the gods who sit enthroned with Oserapis. 

Artemisia placed this petition (karé@nkev тўи ikernpinv ralulrmv), begging 
(ixetvovoa) Oserapis to do justice (rrjv Sixnv бк&[тош) and likewise the gods who 
reign with Oserapis. As long as this petition ({xernpia) lies here, may the father of the girl 
find no mercy in any way with the gods. Whoever takes away this petition (rà урариато) 
and does injustice to Artemisia, may the god punish him (тт) дікти 
ém6[ein), . . . insofar as Artemisia has not ordered this to them . . . (a not-very-legible 
passage follows). 


Here we have a real prayer for justice, requesting punishment of a guilty party, 
directed to powerful divine judges (of the underworld).36 There are reminiscences 
of curse formulas,?? but there is no coercion; the god is master, the human subservi- 
ent. Evidently the prayer has been placed in the temple, clearly visible for everyone, 
with the risk that someone might take it away. That person will then also have to be 
punished by the god. Although it is not entirely clear from the text, it seems that 
Artemisia leaves open the possibility that she herself can (if she wishes) grant the 
order to remove the letter of supplication. Just like other, still-to-be-treated texts (in 
particular the next one), this supplication shows similarities with the worldly 
Evrev£ıs formulas of the Ptolemaic, and especially the imperial, periods. It is 
likewise clear that aside from Greek influences, Egyptian (particularly demotic) 
culture plays an important part here; various demotic prayers for justice are known 
from as early as the sixth century в.с. down to the first few centuries A.D.?? 

The second text was found in 1899 on a lead tablet near Arkesine on Amorgos 
(SGD 60).?? It was dated to the second century д.р. by Homolle, the first century A.D. 
by Bómer, and around 200 в.с. by Zingerle. Since the tablet has disappeared, 
linguists and papyrologists have the last word here, for the text shows unmistakable 
similarities with the petitions of the évrevéts type. In the narrative portion there 
is a description of how a certain Epaphroditos, with the help of evil practices, 
incited the slaves of the writer to flee. With the exception of this passage I again give 
the translation of the whole text while quoting only the most important passages in 
Greek. 


Lady Demeter, O Queen, as your supplicant, your slave, I fall at your feet (Kupia 
Anunrnp, Bacittooa, ikérns aov, простітто 68 б odios rov). . . . Lady Deme- 
ter, this is what I have been through. Being bereft, I seek refuge in you: be merciful to me 
and grant me my rights (éyo @ radra подюь Epnpos &ov émi ve KaTadEevyw со? 
еєду№атоо Tuxeiv Kai Toicai we Tod Owatov Tvxeiv). Grant that the man who has 
treated me thus shall have satisfaction neither in rest nor in motion, neither in body nor in 
soul; that he may not be served by slave or by handmaid, by the great or the small. If he 
undertakes something, may he be unable to complete it. May his house be stricken by the 
curse for ever. May no child cry (to him), may he never lay a joyful table; may no dog bark 
and no cock crow; may he sow but not reap; . . . (?): may neither earth nor sea bear him 
any fruit; may he know no blessed joy; may he come to an evil end together with all that 
belongs to him. (Side A) 
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Lady Demeter, I supplicate you because I have suffered injustice: hear me, O goddess, and 
pass a just sentence (Airavetw os madav &éika, émákovaov, Hei, Kai Kpivat тб 
öikauov). For those who have cherished such thoughts against us and who have joyfully 
prepared sorrows for my wife Epiktesis and me and who hate us, prepare the worst and most 
painful horrors. O Queen, hear us who suffer and punish those who rejoice in our misery 
(émaKovoov uiv тобойт, kodrat Tovs Huds ToLOvTOVS õéws BAETOVTES). 
(Side B) 


Again we have a humble supplication from a submissive mortal (“your slave”) to a 
sovereign goddess (here, even “queen”)*! who is asked to show her “mercy” and 
(here for the first time) to "hear" the supplicant by avenging him and punishing the 
guilty. In this case the requested punishments recall curses more explicitly, not 
those that we normally encounter in the defixio but rather those of conditional 
self-cursing oaths or, more especially, prohibitive curses against possible grave- 
desecrators.# The main difference from the “borderline” defixiones of the previous 
section is that here the curses are not pronounced by the writer himself but rather 
placed in the hands of a goddess upon whose sovereign power the writer makes 
himself totally dependent even when he wishes that the goddess cast a 
karáðe{e}o uols) (= defixio) over the house of an enemy. 

Besides the characteristics of traditional prayer noted above, these two prayers 
both request punishments that are irrevocable. The guilty must be punished for an 
irreparable damage, and the punishment serves exclusively as satisfaction for the 
sense of justice of the injured person; in short, it constitutes a request for revenge. 
Although not strictly belonging to it, both our texts recall a well-known category of 
prayer for which we can note several characteristics without giving an elaborate 
description: the prayer for revenge. Among the funerary inscriptions described by 
Strubbe (chap. 2), there is a category defined by (one of) two characteristics: (1) the 
Sun or another great god is invoked to avenge an injustice suffered; or (2) this 
supplication is symbolized by the depiction on the grave stele of two raised hands. 
Most of these inscriptions have been collected by Cumont in various publications, 
and a good overview can be found in Björck.“ Since that time several new testimo- 
nia have come to light.45 

The Sun, “who observes all things and hears all things" (Hom. //. 3.277), is 
indeed the most qualified avenger,* but sometimes other superior and all-seeing 
gods are attested.* Often the Hypsistos Theos (“Greatest God") appears in a Jewish 
or Christian context. Likewise, the upraised hands are often, but not always, 
present. Thematically, however, all these texts have in common the fact that they 
beg the gods for retaliation, revenge, and justice and that they usually concern 
themselves with cases of abnormal and therefore suspicious death. Often the de- 
ceased is envisaged as ап &wpos or Buatodd&varos, that is, someone who has died 
“before his fated time" or in a violent and unnatural manner.* As is typical in 
traditional, premodern societies, the inexplicable death—for example by a lingering 
illness—is frequently attributed to the evil practices of enemies, ? who аге sus- 
pected of using poison or magic spells. These revenge prayers aim at forcing the 
usually unknown perpetrator to atone for his or her crime.>° Of the twenty-two 
pagan Greek and Latin texts collected by Bjórck all but three request revenge for 
manslaughter. In two of the exceptions?! it is clearly a question of a security or 
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depositum that the deceased had left and the present owner now (after the death of 
the real owner) refuses to relinquish. Here, as in the cases of manslaughter, it is a 
question of an irreparable loss. 

The terminology is formulaic and shows a strong forensic influence. Terms with 
the element éxéixe— occur most often by far (the numbers refer to Björck’s collec- 
tion): detov ddos Erdıkov Eatw (2); ёкё{ктүтоь (4, 18); éxdicnoys тд alua 
(12);52 ёкбікусате (13); éxSuxnoerav (17); este vindices (16). Number 10 has Tu 
indices eius mortem, often read as Tu (v)indices ог [u]t vindices.?? Other terms 
occur with the connotation of "prosecution": ueréA0eT& adrovs (11) and iva 
pe[t]éXOy отт» 6 “HAtos.*4 The verb uerépxopo here literally means “pur- 
sue.” Next in frequency is the verb (nréw: Hue, тўи woipav Inrnaolv) Eunv 
(6) and тд aia... Сттусєц THY Taxiormv (12). I shall discuss below the 
several meanings of the verb {nréw and its compounds. The following expressions 
are more distant variants of the same theme: “HAve BX Eze (3) (“Sun, keep a watch") 
and also Deus magnu oclu abet ("The god has a large eye"), as is announced in an 
inscription from Rome; un Xá8ovró ae ó éiBovdos (5); and jr) Erbüyou тд 
Kp&ros THs Өєбс̧ (14), in which it is asked that the evildoer or the crime not 
*escape"56 the god. One can also “entrust” or "commit" the criminal directly to the 
god: Sol tibi commendo qui manus intulit ei (9, as well as 10). 

In these short prayers we detect none of the characteristic features of a defixio. 
The situation is slightly different when we come to the related Christian revenge 
prayers, which are written on papyrus and can often provide much longer texts. In 
these texts there is often a detailed description of the diseases from which the guilty 
should perish, which recalls the prescriptions found on a number of defixiones.? 
Although in these Christian texts a (presumably) violent death is often the cause of 
the complaint, it is usually a question of activities described as "violations" or 
“crimes” committed against the plaintiff or else something more general, as, бла 
та Evavria memovda Tap одтой (24) ("I have suffered all sorts of hostilities 
at his hands"). Here, too, revenge is regularly demanded instead of a simple redress 
of the injustice. In the Greek Christian texts we repeatedly see the verb ёкӧгкёо. 
An appeal to the power of the god is also made: iva ВАєто THY dvvayıv (24); 
compare moA&ueoor aùroùs TH of Övvaueı.’® In the Coptic texts, which 
are larded with Greek terms, the judicial terminology is similarly dominant. The 
god is asked (I quote Bjórck's translation) “Recht zu schaffen." One time we read, 
“I bring this indictment (A£BeAAos) against" (29), or “Führe meinen Prozess gegen” 
(27). Another text reads, "Bringe deinen Zorn (öpyn)” (31). The sixth-century-A.D. 
papyrus now in Uppsala, which was the motivation for Bjórck's research, brings 
together several interesting elements: "Let Didymos and Severine be pursued 
(кот:диоҳӨўто). . . . Lord, quickly show them your might (8[st£ov] avrois 
Taxeiav тўи Svvapw cov). . . . Let them come before your tribunal (kara- 
Aafiérocav тд Biya). . . . [have submitted my affair to the Lord for punishment 
of the evil deeds (ёт‹ебёдок[0] та ёра. . .. dSeamdrn eis ékOiknou T&v 
ко{. .... )." The verb érióuóvot is а technical term for presenting petitions, 
such as the libellos mentioned in the Coptic texts. 

Since the publication of Bjórck's collection, several Greek prayers for justice 
have been discovered in Egypt. I translate a text on an ostracon from Esna (O. Cair. 
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J. E. 38622) that although found in 1906, was published only in 1985:59 “Claudius 
Silvanus and his brothers to mistress Athena against Longinus Marcus. Since 
Longinus—against whom we have often appealed to you because he was after our 
lives while we did no wrong, poor as we are— while he wins nothing with this, he 
still continues to be malicious against us, we beg you to do justice. We have already 
asked Ammon for help as well." In this case the prayer is directed to Athena (— 
Neith) and was probably placed in her temple, which lay underground in the 
necropolis. 

Because it will be useful later on, I shall now cite from Bjórck (pp. 81—82) the 
four different meanings that the verb éxdtxéw can have and that illustrate perfectly 
its judicial connotations: (1) claim a case, vindicate; (2) give someone legal aid or 
satisfaction, vindicate a person by taking up his cause, give satisfaction to a person 
(with a person as object); (3) punish a culprit, punish a crime, avenge (with a person 
or action as object); (4) act as avenger or as legal assistant (intransitive). In many 
aspects this verb corresponds closely to the use of the Latin verb vindicare. 

We therefore note that the curse of Artemisia and the curse discovered on the 
island of Amorgos show strong thematic similarities with the prayers for vengeance, 
particularly with the subcategory that does not concern revenge for manslaughter 
itself but rather retaliation for some other injustice. In particular, they have in 
common that instead of redress, they ask for punishment and retribution. This also 
connects them to texts in the border areas between defixio and prayer, which all hold 
in common the necessity that the culprit suffer deservedly and that the offence be 
considered irreparable. We shall now introduce a group of texts in which a powerful 
divinity is called upon to help, but this time the prayer is used to put pressure on the 
culprit to redress the wrong. 

During excavations at Cnidus in Asia Minor in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, C. T. Newton found thirteen lead tablets (DT 1—13)9 that had apparently 
been placed in the temple of Demeter. As they are clearly formulaic, it suffices to 
cite one example, written by a woman named Artemis (DT 2): 


Artemis “dedicates” (avtepot) to Demeter and Kore and all the gods with Demeter, the 
person who would not return to me the articles of clothing, the cloak and the stole, that I left 
behind, although I have asked for them back. Let him bring them in person (dveveykalı) 
avrés) to Demeter even if it is someone else who has my possessions, let him burn, and 
let him publicly confess ([zrempy]uévos é£[(oryopsevlov) his guilt. But may I be free and 
innocent of any offense against religion . . . if I drink and eat with him and and come under 
the same roof with him. For I have been wronged (adixnuae yap), Mistress Demeter. 


In these texts,9! dated by most specialists to the first or second century B.c., the 
plaintif is always a woman? who has been injured by a usually unknown, or at least 
unnamed, person (or persons). They concern (among other things) theft, the refusal 
to return a borrowed object, and slander. The plaintif “dedicates” (&viepów, 
буотідтш) the culprit to Demeter, Kore, and the gods with them. Sometimes 
there are two avenues open to the guilty parties: they can right the wrong—for 
example, by returning the stolen object, after which the affair is considered 
closed—or (if they do not elect to do this) Demeter must force them to come to the 
temple themselves (&vaßaivw) and to confess publicly their guilt (é£aryopevo). In 
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case of theft they must bring the stolen object to the temple (Gvoxbépo).9* From 
these texts we can infer how the culprit is compelled by the goddess: he is described 
as пепртиёроѕ (DT 1A, 2A, 4A, 6A—and 6B and 7А?), a term that is sharply 
disputed (but I shall show elsewhere that it means "burned" in the sense of “afflicted 
by fever or illness"). At any rate, in DT 3 we find instead of this word the term 
KovAa(ouevor,™ and in DT 8 there is mention of tiu[w]pias röxoı and rälo]av 
KóAacw. Elsewhere (DT 1) we read ueyáħas Bacávovs Bacavuopéva 55 
“tormented by great agonies." The goddess therefore subjects the culprit to a painful 
iliness and in this way forces him to confess and, if applicable, to surrender the 
stolen goods. There is still another formula that expresses the anger of the god- 
desses: ит) тихо edıAarov Aáporpos (“Let him not find Demeter merciful”) 
and variants. Sometimes this seems to be a variant of the expression mentioned 
above, that is, the displeasure of the goddess forces the culprit to confession (DT 
4A, lines 8-10; 8; and probably 5 and 6A). But elsewhere it is stipulated that the 
goddess must remain “unmerciful” and “implacable” even after the confession® 
(DT 1A; 4A, lines 4-6; 6B; and probably 12 and 13). These two alternative forms 
often seem to run somewhat together in the mind of the author. 

Through this “consecration” to the goddess the culprit has entered a provisional 
taboo situation. He is cursed for the time being and belongs in one way or another 
under the control of the divine powers of the underworld. In order to protect 
themselves from “contagion” the writers in many cases added the proviso that the 
curse not strike the writer of the tablet, not even if he or she and the culprit are 
together accidentally—eating, drinking or living under the same roof*— things that 
can happen in a small community where the guilty party is anonymous. In addition 
the writer sometimes excuses the action with the expression, déiknuat yap 
Asormolılva Ааџратер (DT 2, “For I have been wronged, Mistress Demeter”; cf. 
DT 8, line 20). We have already encountered similar formulaes of excuse (see pp. 
66-67). About the exact implications of the act of “dedicating” the victim I cannot 
digress at this point. It certainly does not mean that the culprit has fallen into a kind 
of holy slavery, as has been supposed, but rather that he has been "entrusted, 
committed" to the god, as we often find in the use of (7apa)xaTaTifepat, 
rapaölöwpı, and similar verbs in the texts of the defixiones.® 

With this, the culprit has become the “care” of the goddess, who now tackles the 
investigation and the prosecution and presides as the judge over an imaginary court. 
One could also “consecrate” other things to the deity besides the culprit; a bronze 
tablet (perhaps third century B.c.) found in Southern Italy around 1775 has often 
been compared with the Cnidian texts.9? I shall quote only the second half: 


Kollura consecrates (aviapifet) to the servants of the goddess the three gold pieces that 
Melitta received but does not return. Let her (Melitta) dedicate (&v8ein) to the goddess 
twelve times the amount together with a medimne of incense according to the measure valid 
in the city. And let her not breathe freely until she has dedicated (&vBein) it to the goddess. 
But if the writer of the tablet eats or drinks with her without knowing it,"? then let her be 
unpunished, even if she finds herself under the same roof." 


There are obvious parallels with the Cnidian texts; a prayer for divine justice 
containing elements of a “consecration” to the gods (here the verb is dviapifw) 
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pressures the (identified) victim to right the wrong she has committed. She is "not 
to breath freely" (ил) трбтероу 68 r&v Weydy vein)” until the stolen item is 
returned to the temple of the goddess (here the verb is &vOeín). The Italian tablet 
also ends with a very similar "protection clause." What is different is the extra, very 
heavy fine imposed upon the criminal by an overlap of the spheres of divine and 
human justice." What concerns me especially is that here not the culprit but the 
stolen object is “consecrated” and is hence made the "god's affair.” We encounter 
something similar in a recently published text of a bronze tablet, of unknown 
provenance but coming at any rate, from Asia Minor. 

The tablet, which has been dated variously from 100 s.c. to 200 a.D. has a round 
hole in the middle of the top edge, presumably for attaching it to a surface for public 
display. I reproduce the text of the editio princeps:? 


avariOnps иттрі ge дефи 
xpva& ёт(оулєа(о) mávra ®- 
сте dvalnrna(o)ı aùr- 

Tiv kai Es péoov ÈVE- 

KKElV TAVTA KAL TOUS 
Exovres KoAdosoda- 

t бёіос Ths abris Övva- 
pe(o)s kai илүтє æùriņv] 
катауёћастоу EreoHl[er.] 


I shall suggest as a correction that the reading ge in the first line is based on a 
misunderstanding, since the = cannot be seen on the excellent photo published 
alongside; the putative o is rather an unsuccessful start of the 0 of the Өєфу that 
follows it.”* My rejection of тё is supported by the fact that an addressed object is 
totally without parallel in such texts and by the syntactically impossible position 
between unrpi and de@v. Therefore I propose as translation, 


I consecrate to the mother of the gods the gold pieces that I have lost, all of them, so that 
the goddess will track them down and bring everything to light” and will punish the guilty 
in accordance with her power and in this way will not be made a laughingstock. 


The text has a clear relation to the Cnidian curse as well as to the South Italian tablet. 
Here, too, the stolen object is consecrated to the goddess, who has to "track it 
down" and punish the guilty. However, this tablet also refers to another genre of 
inscriptions. We encountered the appeal to the miraculous power of the god in some 
prayers of revenge and in the lead tablet from Delos cited above. Its editor had not 
noticed that the &pern mentioned there recalls inscriptions from Asia Minor, in 
which this term and the concept behind it are so pronounced that they are sometimes 
referred to as "aretalogies,"76 although scholars usually prefer to call them “confes- 
sion inscriptions." And in these texts we also encounter (aside from compounds of 
the verb (nrew and an emphasis on punishments by the god) the warning, as in the 
bronze tablet just quoted, not to trifle with the god. 

We have now considered the whole collection of Greek prayers for divine "legal 
aid" and have analyzed their characteristics. In the prayers in which there is no 
overriding demand for punishment or revenge but rather for clarification, confes- 
sion, and (if possible) settlement of the dispute, the guilty is often "dedicated" to the 
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deity for prosecution; at other times the stolen object itself is "consecrated" to the 
deity in hopes that it might be tracked down. We have saved one question until now, 
namely: What happened to the stolen property after the dispute was settled? Was it 
given back to the owner or did it remain not temporarily but permanently in the 
possession of the deity? There are no clear pronouncements about this. At Cnidus 
the thief first has the opportunity to return the stolen object to its owner and in this 
way can escape divine punishment, that is, he "burns" only if he fails to do this and 
“has to bring” the object to the goddess. The verb employed here (брафёро, “offer 
as sacrifice"!) seems to suggest that the object will indeed remain in divine posses- 
sion, a situation that the term &vdein in the South Italian text could also indicate. 
However, in this matter different practices could conceivably exist, as will certainly 
appear from the following discussion. 


THE CONFESSION INSCRIPTIONS 


Beginning in the last century steles were found in the northeastern area of Lydia 
(known as Maeonia or Katakekaumene) and in the adjacent area of Phrygia bearing 
similar texts, which were, as a group, different from the usual votive inscriptions. 
Since they often contain a kind of confession of guilt, they are generally called 
“confession steles”.’”’ The steles are often precisely dated and without exception 
come from the second and third century a.D. Although there exists great variation, 
they can generally be classified as praises for or aretalogies of the god, in which the 
буро (power)’® of the usually local divinity (e.g., the Great Mother, especially 
as Meter Leto; Men, with several epithets; Apollo, with epithets such as Lairbenos) 
is described and glorified. In addition we often encounter other elements. First there 
is an acclamation of the type “Great (is) Men" or “Great (is) Anaeitis," and so on. 
The reason for the erection of the stele is often a confession of guilt (G40A0yém or 
E£ouoAoy&o), to which the author has been forced by the punishing intervention of 
the deity (koAdZw, колосі), often manifested by illness or accident. Sometimes 
the victim of the punishment has asked (épwrdw or éreporáco) the deity the reason 
for the punishment and what he should do to propitiate the god; unsolicited divine 
commands also occur. By his confession and eventual reparation of the wrong the 
culprit appeases the god (Ado kopar or &€tAdoKopat); the god therefore reveals 
his dynamis by both the punishment and the cure of the victim, and as homage to the 
god the story of the miracle is now written on a stele (oTnAAoypadéw), sometimes 
at the command of the god but not necessarily so. The text often ends with a clear 
profession of faith: “And from now on I praise the god" (kai dao viv £0Xoyó) or 
sometimes, especially in Phrygia, a warning: “I warn all mankind not to disdain the 
gods, for they (i.e. mankind) will have this stele as a warning" (7raparyéAAo Taow 
pm8&v катофрореїр тоу 0góv &rei ёғ THY orny Ekevomiapıov). 

These inscriptions often focus on transgressions of the type that we encountered 
in the tablets from Cnidus: theft, failure to return a deposit, and slander, especially 
with regard to allegations of poison or black magic.”? Perjury, mentioned with some 
frequency,®° forms a bridge of sorts between the transgressions against men and 
those against gods. For us it is interesting that in the category of profane transgres- 
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sions the god is sometimes appealed to by the injured person in order to punish the 
guilty and in this way do justice. And in some cases it is also explicitly announced 
by what means the god has been brought to act. I quote a well-known confession 
inscription:?! “To Men Axiottenos. Since Hermogenes, son of Glycon, and Nitonis, 
son of Philoxenos, have slandered Artemidoros with respect to wine, Artemidoros 
has given a zrvrr&kvov. The god has punished Hermogenes, who has propitiated 
the god, and from now on he will extoll (the god)." A mırrakıov is a tablet 
covered with writing, which is presented to the deity. It is, among other things, a 
technical term for oracle questions placed before the gods in Egypt. In another 
confession inscription (TAM 318) we are told how a woman, Tatias, stands accused 
(in a campaign of gossip) of poisoning her son-in-law, who had subsequently gone 
out of his mind. She reacted as follows: 


ý 98 Tarıas &Emeornoev 

скӯўттрор Kai àpàs £0nksv 

Ev TQ va, WS ikavomouob- 

ca nepi ToU TEdNH pia дох aù- 

тўр Ev ovvedjot тоют). 

oí 070i aürnv Emoinoav Ev 

KkoAdaeı, Hv ov Suédvyev. 

Tatias drew up a scepter and placed &pai (curses) in the temple, as if to show that she was 
not guilty of the transgressions attributed to her,®? although she was aware of her guilt. The 
gods subjected her to a punishment that she did not escape. 


Apparently the poor woman died, and in the remainder of the text we are told how 
her relatives “unbound (Ао) the араё” and successfully propitiated the gods. 

The text contains many interesting elements, among which the following are of 
importance to us. There is a ritual opening of the judicial process by the “drawing 
up of a scepter."9^ We meet this and closely related expressions again several times. 
In particular some recently found texts make it clear that it is here a question of 
making visible the present power of the god. The бро! most likely contained a 
conditional self-curse that Tatias uttered in order to prove her innocence, a proce- 
dure similar to that which appears in a Cnidian tablet (DT 1). What is essential is that 
these dpai are clearly related to the ırrakıov of the first text; the case is 
entrusted to the god in writing, and punishment is implored for the culprit. Perhaps 
we can find another example of such a “juridical prayer" in a confession inscription 
from Maeonia (TAM 362) that mentions "someone who has overthrown and re- 
moved the tablet (r[ılvaridıov).”®? One way to appeal to divine justice 
(ёпекаћёсот[о kar avro? тО]ь 0góv, in the words of TAM 525) is therefore a 
written complaint in a temple. Now we have already become acquainted in detail 
with such petitions in the previous section. The similarity even goes so far that 
Artemisia feared that her "curse" would be taken away, something that seems to 
have happened in the Maeonian inscription under consideration. The Cnidian 
prayers provide closer comparison.3 There is, to be sure, a time difference of at 
least one—and most likely two or three—centuries, but the dated confession in- 
scriptions themselves prove precisely how persistently a religious practice can be 
maintained over two centuries, even to details of wording. 
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We could say that the Cnidian tablets form the opening to a legal proceeding, just 
like the &pai, the mırrakıov, and the mıvaktidıov in the confession inscriptions; 
while the confession inscriptions themselves describe the course and the conclusion 
of the whole lawsuit. Conversely, it also appears that such “divine justice” can 
function especially well where illness, misfortune, or even death are regarded in the 
first place as divine punishment and thus lead to serious self-examination for 
possible sins committed against gods or men. A series of short votive inscriptions 
from Philadelphia? illustrates perfectly the two possible reactions to illness and 
cure. On the one hand we find the usual type, edf&a]uevos...... Evy 
avé[6]nka (“Having made a vow . . . I redeemed it”),88 in which a vow for the 
cure of an illness is simply redeemed, but on the other hand there are texts like 
koAacdeloa Tolüls uacoro[vs] süxrjv å[v]éðnka,® in which an illness affect- 
ing a woman’s breasts is clearly seen as a punishment. 

This relationship between the Cnidian tablets as complaints before a divine 
tribunal and the confession inscriptions as records of divine justice invites closer 
scrutiny of the confession inscriptions with regard to the question that we raised 
above: What was the fate of the possession obtained illegally by the culprit? As we 
have noticed, the wording of the Cnidian tablets and the related tablet from Southern 
Italy seemed to indicate that the object brought to the temple would in fact be the 
possession of the goddess(es) (which by itself would not necessarily have placed it 
outside human use). Such an outcome, however, does not seem logical to every 
modern researcher: “Aber welcher Fluch! Wenn sie aber das Gestolene nicht wie- 
dergeben, so sollen sie es der Göttin zustellen!” C. Wachsmuth wrote indignantly.?! 
Some examples from the confession inscriptions demonstrate that this could indeed 
happen. According to an inscription from Koresa (Lydia) an article of clothing 
was stolen from a bathing establishment: "The god was vexed with the man and after 
some time had him bring the cloak to the god. He openly confessed his guilt. Then 
the god ordered him, through the agency of an ‘angel,’ to sell the article of clothing 
and to publicize his miracles on a stele". One can of course contend that the 
exceptional nature of the command proves that normally the returned object will not 
belong to the deity. But there are other attestations. From the neighborhood of Kula 
(Maeonia) comes a confession inscription? whose legible part relates the gods' 
request that certain individuals return a sum of money that they are illegally with- 
holding. They did not return it to its rightful owner, but instead "the sons of the 
culprits gave double the original amount to erect a stele"; thus it is somewhat 
comparable with the South Italian prayer (see p. 73). In an unpublished confession 
inscription from Usak™ two people ask the patrioi theoi what they could have done 
wrong. Somewhere along the line this is made clear to them, for they tell us, “We 
deposited 100 denarii just as the patrioi theoi had demanded (кодо 
Erreiyrnoav).” Although there is no certainty here, I suspect that it concerns a sum 
of money acquired in a disreputable manner; again, this time, the money is not 
returned to the owner but is deposited in the temple. 

Of course it also happens that the original owner gets the lost or stolen item back 
again. Clearly there existed a variety of practices; this will be confirmed further 
from the Latin material. At any rate, the very demand to erect a stele means an 
assessment on financial means. An inscription (TAM 327) begins as follows: “An- 
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aeitis is great. Since Phoebus has sinned, the goddess asked for a tepomrdnpa.” 
This term, which occurs several times,’ probably means a “gift to the deity" and is 
perhaps identical to ће ornAoypadia. There is one text from Cnidus that although 
it has disappeared from scholarly discussion since Newton's edition, nevertheless 
offers a nice parallel to this.? In it we read that a woman dedicated yapıoreia and 
éxrijtaTpa to Demeter, Kore, and the gods with Demeter and Kore—in which the 
term éxríuarpo, otherwise unattested, must mean (using the analogy to terms 
such as o@oTpa, Aorpa, or unvvrpa) something like “payment”—in this case 
in the form of high veneration and thanks—somewhat comparable to the ispo- 
пӧтио and praise of the confession stele. 

Finally, a few words on the question of terminology. The verb &rı{nrew appears 
as one of the standard ingredients of the confession texts. This is significant since it 
has, like many of the terms discussed above, strong juridical connotations. I now 
summarize the results of a long and detailed analysis, the bulk of which I cannot 
present here. The verb, which in the confession texts nearly always expresses the 
action of the god(s), functions in roughly three divergent, yet nevertheless interre- 
lated, ways: 


1. When the direct object is inanimate, it means “to demand, to require some- 
thing,” for example, satisfaction, a ieporonue, a stele. Occasionally it means 
“to claim” an object that the gods regard either as their own property or as stolen 
property that has been entrusted to their care. 

2. When the direct object is a person, the verb means “to pursue” a guilty party. 
Occasionally, we find a more concrete variant, such as the use of the verb 
petaBaive in an inscription from Usak,’ where a woman refused to pay a 
promised reward for child rearing: kai оѓ Hsoi nereßnoarv is отти (“And 
the gods chased after her"), easily comparable with the use of the verb 
иетёрҳоџоч in some prayers for revenge (see p. 71). 

3. It also occurs without any object at all, in which case some object, animate or 
inanimate, is often easily supplied from the text. In some cases, however, it is 
used in the absolute sense of "to investigate the affair" or "to hold a judicial 


inquiry." 


The investigation referred to in the last definition may be initiated by the injured 
party.°8 In TAM 317 several people have stolen pigs from Demainetos and Papias, 
and when they inquired into (бзге) the matter, the culprits denied it. The next step 
is to entrust the case to the justice of the god. This is exactly the same situation that 
occurs in Babrius' fable (no. 2), where a farmer loses his mattock and starts an 
inquiry (vri Téo) to ascertain whether it was stolen by certain individuals. When 
they deny it, he takes them to a temple in a nearby city to take an oath. 

Our insight into the various meanings of (é7){nré@ can perhaps put an end 
to the long discussion?? of another term in one very illuminating confession text 
(TAM 440) in which several gods are invoked with regard to a deposit of 40 denarii 
that Apollonios has left with Skollos. When Apollonios tries to get the money 
back, Skollos swears by the gods invoked at the beginning of the inscription 
(то) mpoyeypajévous 0£ovs) that the money had been returned at the agreed- 
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upon time. Afterwards, because Skollos had broken his word, Apollonios 
парєҳортсєу Tfj Өєф. The gods punish Skollos with death and set up a judicial 
inquiry (ezrigr£o in its absolute sense). In the end Tatias, his daughter, redeems 
(Avo) the oath. 

I have left the phrase wapexopyoev T$) Өєф untranslated. I cannot go into the 
lengthy debate over the use of the verb mapaxwpéw here; it suffices to say that its 
semantic range includes “give way to,” “leave or concede something to somebody,” 
and especially (and to us most significantly) in legal parlance "surrender or cede a 
right or a legal claim to another person." As there is no explicit object for 
параҳорёо, we may choose, as we do with {nrew, to supply an animate or 
inanimate object; or we may understand it in an absolute sense. Just as we have seen 
the three possible functions of Emiinrew we may conclude that the same three 
options are possible here. For Emiinrew is precisely the divine response to the 
human act of rapaxwpeo, the latter being a legal equivalent, of sorts, to the more 
hieratic terms used in the Cnidian and related tablets, such as dvıepow, 
Gvıapilo, or dvariOnpt, which could similarly have either the guilty party or 
the stolen property as objects. It is therefore quite unnecessary to single out one of 
the possible meanings. I think there is a good possibility that a larger concept of 
judicial cession is involved, that is, the plaintiff hands over the stolen property, the 
accused, and the entire case to the god(s) for a final decision. The act of cession may 
have been symbolically, if not legally, expressed by physically placing the 
qrTÓkLOV in the temple of the god; and it is possible, though in this case not 
demonstrable, that by this act the ceded object becames the property of the god. 

At the end of our paraphrase of TAM 440 we also see the use of the verb Avw 
(loosen), which occurs in its various forms! rather frequently in the confession 
texts. It expresses the act of paying ransom in order to propitiate the god and assuage 
his wrath.101 Therefore a curse in which the gods are called &vest [rovs (“un- 
bending," lit., “unable to be loosened”) or the “scepters” are termed &Avra 
(“unable to be loosed”) is particularly threatening, !9? since it no longer offers this 
last way out. The term Avrpov in the sense of “ransom,” that is, “a means of 
escaping the consequences of sin" is commonplace in the New Testament, particu- 
larly in Pauline discourse, !? which the otherwise purely pagan confession inscrip- 
tions recall in many respects. For us it is essential to stress the fact that in the case 
of a transgression against another person a simple settlement of the dispute may not 
be sufficient; additional “compensation” may also be necessary as atonement for an 
implicit wrong (or an explicit one, e.g., perjury) committed against the god. Such 
а А®троь may have taken the form of a stele, in which case the terms А®троь and 
iepomoinuaæ would seem to coincide. 


CONCLUSION FROM THE GREEK MATERIAL 


By way of the borderline defixiones we entered the domain of the judicial prayer. In 
doing so we noted that as an alternative to "taking the law into one's own hands" by 
means of a defixio, people could express their grievances against their fellow human 
beings in a prayer that submitted their complaint to the god. In practically all these 
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prayers the deity is presented as a superior, majestic autocrat to whom human beings 
in all humility submit their cases, like in the Egyptian &vrevéts to the monarch. 
The accuser transfers the whole lawsuit or the culprit or the stolen property (or all 
three at the same time) to the care of the god. In the explicit prayers of revenge there 
is principally a demand for retaliation against, and punishment of, the guilty party 
(koX áo, EKÖLKED, peTéepyouat, korraGuok«, or the Latin vindicare), to which end 
either the guilty person is “handed over" (karariönw, Kkararideuaı, or the 
Latin commendare) or the entire case is entrusted to the god (&rriögöwrl[a] rà ёра, 
“I bring this libellos," “führe meinen Prozess"). In the other judicial prayers as well 
as in the confession inscriptions, although the thought of revenge certainly plays a 
part, it is above all the restitution of, or indemnity for, the loss or damage (e.g., in 
the case of slander) that is demanded. Case, person, or stolen goods can be entrusted 
to the deity (the verbal forms vary, e.g., dvispdw, dviapitw, &variðnut, 
Tapaxwpéw), who then opens an inquiry, prosecutes the guilty, or claims the stolen 
property. The verb émufnréw is the typical term and is used in all these meanings, 
just as in the revenge prayers ёкбгкёо and vindicare possessed a comparable- 
though-not-identical spectrum of meanings. Likewise we encounter dvalnrew 
with the same meaning or simply {ynréw (e.g., with aie or роїра as a direct 
object)!% in the biblical sense of “demand an account of.” 

The divine intervention appears in the form of illness, accident, or the death of the 
guilty and is seen either as an irrevocable punishment (kóXaaus, rıuopia, etc.) or 
as a conditional and temporary means of pressure (e.g., “May he not breathe easily 
until. . . .”), that is, a judicial torment (Gacavt{eu and related words) by which 
the guilty is eventually brought to confess (é€ayopevw, биоћоуёо, or E£ouo- 
hoyéw)!5 and restitute or compensate for, what was owed (ávevéykou avrós 
Tapa A&porpa, etc.). Sometimes the stolen property is returned to the original 
owner, and sometimes it remains (whether according to an explicit agreement or 
not) property of the deity. The latter can be regarded as the result of an actual 
cession. 

Finally, we must mention the physical presentation of these prayers for justice. 
Newton announced that he found the Cnidian tablets "broken and doubled up" (p. 
382). Nevertheless he insisted that “they were probably suspended on walls as they 
are pierced with holes at the corners" (p. 724). Although some scholars claimed that 
these holes could not be found and that some tablets were covered with writing on 
both sides, many others, including C. Wachsmuth, J. Zündel, R. S. Conway, E. 
Ziebarth, and R. Wünsch !% continued to believe that the tablets were placed in the 
temple in public view to be read by everyone. One continually detects the convic- 
tion (among modern scholars at least) that publication was necessary to give some 
real effect to the tablets. And indeed, there do occur formulas on the tablets that 
warn the thief, who thereby receives one last chance to remedy his transgression. 
Despite opposition by Audollent, 107” who thought that these prayers were buried just 
like real defixiones, Kagarow and Bjérck! argue for the publicity of these texts, 
not necessarily as “public advertisements" in the temple but possibly through the 
agency of a priest who received the complaint and then took the necessary steps to 
inform the accused. Zingerle!? has gone very far—certainly too far—in his views 
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about a Priestergericht, in which priests not only had control of the lawsuit but also 
carried out punishment. 

Without going into details here, we can without effort establish that the Greek 
material does not point to one uniform procedure. Many of the judicial prayers from 
the “border area,” just like the related defixiones, came from graves or wells or 
springs!!? and therefore were permanently hidden from human view. This is prob- 
ably also true for the Amorgos tablet, just as it is also certain that some of the Coptic 
revenge prayers from Egypt were sent along with the dead in accordance with the 
practice of the ancient Egyptian "letters for the dead." But even where we are in a 
context of a temple, variations are possible. The reference to public fines in the 
bronze tablet from South Italy (see pp. 73-75) strongly suggests that it was a public 
document, and the bronze tablet from Asia Minor (see pp. 74—75) still has the hole 
from which it was originally suspended. The curse of Artemisia was certainly placed 
in the temple to be seen by everyone, just as the wırrakıa of the confession 
inscriptions presumably were, since the fear was expressed that they might be 
stolen. A demotic prayer for justice!!! says, “As for anyone in the world who will 
set this document on fire [to destroy] it, let him not escape from our plea." Stili, 
some of these prayers were not available for everyone to read; a Coptic-Christian 
prayer for revenge (Bjórck no. 31) has the prescription, “He who opens this papyrus 
(харттс) will bring on his head what has been written on it: let it go on his head.” 


All this can and will be researched more systematically. For the time being, 
however, we can conclude that in some cases—among others the public prayers for 
revenge—the trust in the divine power alone sufficed as a motivation for the 
accusation. In temples prayers could be publicly displayed—as was also the case 
with oracle questions! ?—and could in this way bring the thief to repentance. But 
they were also offered closed, !!? just as today we still encounter “letters to heaven” 
in churches. In this case we may assume an occasional mediating role for the priests 
who represent the divine court of arbitration, a phenomenon that is still known to 
occur in many traditional cultures of our own day.!!4 C. Wachsmuth!!5 compared a 
church practice in Greece of his time in which the accusation, including the possible 
divine punishment, was read out loud by the priest. In my opinion the most 
obvious—though by no means exclusive—procedure may be that the injured party 
first tries to draw a confession from the suspected culprits!!® and then tells them 
explicitly that he is making a higher appeal to the god. The knowledge that the 
accusation now rests with an all-seeing, highest authority is sufficient to force the 
culprit to reconsider his deeds, especially when shortly thereafter he does not feel 
perfectly healthy. We shall see that the Latin lead tablets from England support this 
view to a great extent. 


LATIN JUDICIAL PRAYERS 


Augustine (De Civ. D. 6.10) borrows from Seneca a description of the people who 
resided in the temple of the Trias Capitolina in Rome: "One places names before 
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Jupiter, the other tells him the time, still another reads to him, another anoints him. 
There are women who arrange the hair of Juno and Minerva and hold a mirror for 
them. There are also those who hand them petitions and inform them about their 
lawsuits (qui libellos offerant et illos causam suam doceant)." Although the exact 
religious context of this curious fragment is not quite clear,!!? it does suggest that in 
the first century A.D. there existed, even at the center of the imperium Romanum, 
practices that provide a direct parallel to the Greek prayers for revenge and justice 
we have analyzed and that encourage us to search for similar texts in Latin epigraph- 
ical materials. 

Let us return to the problematic text from Italica that opens this essay. The central 
question was how to explain the peculiar fact that a stolen object could be called the 
property of the goddess (tuas res) by the injured party. Whoever places this text in 
the category of the traditional defixio denies one excellent avenue for explanation; 
for if it is compared to the judicial prayers of Asia Minor, the difficulties dissolve 
immediately. Tbe double usage of the verb persequi has its direct counterpart in the 
Greek verb émi£nréo, and it occurs here in two constructions that occur in the 
confession inscriptions, namely in the sense of "tracking down" the stolen goods as 
well as “prosecuting” the culprit. It is then evident that in this Latin tablet, too, the 
injured party has "dedicated" (or perhaps better, "ceded" in the judicial sense) his 
or her stolen property to the goddess and that in this way it had become, legally 
speaking, the case or the property of the goddess (tuas res) just as we saw in the 
Greek material. The goddess was also addressed respectfully as domina. Now if this 
were our only Latin testimony to such prayers, there would be some ground for 
scepticism; for there are several lacunae in the text and the Latin is far from perfect. 
Not too much should be deduced from the one word tuas. But fortunately there are 
more examples. In a curse text from Corsica, called a defixio by the editor and much 
improved in Solin's publication we read,!18 


[---] ule vindica te. Qui tibi male f[aciet], qui [---] 

[--- vJindica te et si C. Statius tibi nocuit, ab eo vind[ica te ---) 

[--- persequa?]ris eum, ut male contabescat usque dum morie[t]ur --- 
cumque alis, et si Pollio conscius est et illum persequaris, 

ni annum ducat. 


I prefer (for reasons that will become clear) to restore flecit] instead of f[aciet] in 
line 1. In lines 3-4 we should understand quicumque alius and in line 5 ni as ne. I 
translate, 


ule (probably the name of a god), avenge yourself. Whoever has done you 
harm . . . avenge yourself on him, and if C. Statius has injured you, avenge yourself on 
him [. . . persecute] him in order that he may waste away horribly until he dies. And 
whoever else—for instance, if Pollio—is an accomplice, persecute him as well, so that he 
won't live out the year. 


Without a doubt, elements of the standard terminology of defixiones are present, 
like tabescat and ni annum ducat, but Solin remarks, “Wenn ein Gegner des den 
Fluch aussprechenden der Gottheit Schaden zufügt, soll diese sich von jenem 
befreien. Dergleichen habe ich auf keiner antiken Fluchtafel gefunden. Der 
verfluchende identifiziert sich sozusagen mit der Gottheit, die ihm helfen soll." The 
text, however, immediately loses its enigmatic character when we classify it with 
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the judicial prayers, a classification that seems warranted by the terms vindica, 
conscius, and persequaris. The injured party has ceded his case to the goddess, who 
thereby becomes a “party” to the lawsuit herself and will act as vindex. Hence my 
preference for the restoration male fecit (has done harm) instead of male faciet (will 
do harm). 

We find added support for such interpretations in several Latin "curse tablets" (for 
the most part from England), of which some have been known for a long time, while 
others have been found very recently and are published in the latest issues of 
Britannia.!? In 1964 the great scholar of the Latin defixio, R. Egger, discussed a 
curse tablet from Wilten-Veldidena near Insbruck that had been published in 1959 
by L. Franz:120 


Side A Side B 

Secundina Mercurio et persicuatis et eum 

Moltino mandat, ut siquis * XIIII aversum a fortunis (s)u- 

sive draucus duos sustulit, ut is avertatis et a suis prox- 
eum sive fortunas eius infi- simis et ab eis quos caris- 
dus Cacus sic auferat quo- simos abeat, oc vobis 

modi ill(a)e ablatum est id quod mandat, vos [e]um cor(ipi]a- 
vobis delegat, ut persecuatis tis. 


vobisque deligat, ut 


Egger made excellent use of the extant Latin and Greek defixiones and other related 
texts from England and shed light on several troubling aspects of the text. I do 
believe, however, that we can make this text yield its full meaning only by setting 
it against the background of the (Greek) judicial prayers. I first give a translation: 


Secundina charges Mercurius and Moltinus that whoever has stolen 14 denarii or two 
necklaces,!?! that the perfidious Cacus take him away or his possessions, just as they (her 
possessions) have been taken away from her, the very things that she transfers to you to 
track down. And she also assigns you to persecute him and separate him from his posses- 
sions and from his fellow men and from those who are dearest to him. With that she charges 
you; you have to catch him. 


The parallels to the Greek judicial prayers strike us immediately. Mercurius and 
Moltinus have to take over the tasks of the earthly judge. The task or transfer is 
expressed by mandare and delegare. The latter of these words is the exact Latin 
equivalent of the Greek verb mapaxwpéw, meaning “to assign, confide, commit, 
entrust any thing to a person (for attention, care, protection, etc.)" and "to make 
over either one who is to pay the debt or the debt itself," being, therefore, the term 
for judicial cession. It is now up to the gods to persequi (with a double object) first 
the stolen object that is ceded (id quod vobis delegat ut persecuatis) and next the 
thief himself or possibly the whole case (vobisque deligat ut persicuatis), all exactly 
as we saw in the case of the Greek equivalent émtfnréw. The prosecution here 
similarly involves punishment as well, in this case by a sort of "isolation" of the 
guilty. I doubt that ut eum coripiatis means “ihr aber sollt ihn vor Gericht bringen." 
I should prefer “seize,” “catch,” perhaps “take into custody.” 

What happens to the stolen object? Egger thought that the thief, in Secundina’s 
expectation, would contritely report to the gods and carry out restitution of the 
stolen object. Although this is not impossible, it seems equally likely that revenge 
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and punishment of the guilty is the main purpose of the prayer. Either way, the god 
takes over the task of punishing the guilty and demanding an account. 

In his day Egger could refer to three tablets from England that, however different 
they may have been, still were somewhat related to the tablet from Austria. Of 
these, the tablet from Lydney Park (Gloucestershire) has been known the longest:!?? 


Devo 

Nodenti Silvianus 
anilum perdedit 
demediam partem 
donavit Nodenti 
Inter quibus nomen 
Seniciani nollis 
petmittas sanita 
tem donec perfera(t) 
usque templum No- 
dentis. 


To Divus Nodens. Silvanus is missing his ring. He has given half (of its worth) to Nodens. 
Let no one in the group to which Senecianus belongs live in good health until he brings (the 
object) to the temple of Nodens. 


Here we have a mechanism that corresponds in detail to that of the Cnidian tablets; 
pressure is exerted on the thief in the form of an illness (cf. wempnyévos). The 
phrase perferat usque templum Nodentis corresponds to &veveykaı avrós Tapa 
Adporpa, except that here the writer suspects in what social circles the thief could 
be found. And there is a prearranged agreement with the deity concerning the stolen 
property; the god receives half of the value, which must mean that the original 
owner receives back the ring if it ever shows up. This is confirmed by other texts. 

A tablet from the third or fourth century A.p.?? found in Kelvedon, Essex 
confirms this picture. The text of R. P. Wright in the editio princeps (Journal of 
Roman Studies 48 [1958]: 150, no. 3) reads as follows: 


quicumque res Vareni in 
volaverit si mulrer si mascel 
sangu(i)no suo solvat 

et pecuni(a)e quam exesuerit 
Mercurio dona et Virtuti s(acra). 


Egger improved the interpretation suggested by the editor in several respects, 
especially in his reading of the final line as Mercurio dona(tur) et Virtuti s(emis). He 
was mistaken in one detail only; he understood the phrase sanguino suo solvat to 
mean soll persönlich zahlen, that is, “let him pay in person.”!2* Apart from the fact 
that such a notion cannot be expressed by the Latin here, later discoveries among the 
British lead tablets make it clear that sanguine suo can only mean “with his own 
blood," that is, “with his health" or “with his life." Thus, I would translate this 
tablet as follows: 


Whoever stole the property of Varenus, whether man or woman, let him pay for it with his 
own blood. From the money that he (the thief) will pay back, half is given to Mercurius and 
Virtus. 125 
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From these texts and others discussed below, it appears that the guilty must person- 
ally atone for their crime with physical suffering, illness, and so on. In addition, 
some form of restitution is sometimes demanded for the stolen object, which then 
benefits (at least partially) the deity as well. In short, just as in the Cnidian tablets, 
the criminal is “punished” with physical discomfort (there the term mempnuévos is 
used, here sanguine suo) either to force him to restore the stolen property or (failing 
that) to provide real—and therefore permanent—punishment for the crime. 

Several recently published tablets from England demonstrate quite clearly that 
this is the correct interpretation of the phrase in sanguine suo. I shall first cite the 
ending of a rather unusual specimen from Bath (Britannia 12 [1981]: 378, no. 9). 
Uricalus and several members of his family have sworn an oath at the spring of Dea 
Sulis in which the stipulation occurs, Quicumque illic periuraverit deae Suli facias 
illum sanguine suo illud satisfacere (“Whosoever committed perjury will give 
satisfaction [or will atone] to the Dea Sulis for it with his blood”). This text comes 
very close to the confession inscriptions in which there is a question of atonement 
for perjury, in particular, the one in which the term éxavo7rovodca (= satisfacere) 
occurs. 1?6 The most important observation, however, is that sanguine suo satisfac- 
ere can mean nothing else here except “atone with his own blood” (therefore with 
illness, in particular with fever, and perhaps even death).!?? Before discussing some 
recently discovered texts in which all this is expressed more explicitly, I first want 
to cite a puzzling tablet from Essex!?? (Britannia 4 [1973]: 325, no. 3) that has not 
really been understood: 


Side A Side B 

Dio M(ercurio) dono ti(bi) Dono tibi 

negotium Et- Mercurius 

{t}ern(a)e et ipsam aliam neg [o- 

nec sit i(n)vidi(a) me(i) tium N VIN 

Timotneo san- — | .|  ........... 

gui[n]e suo NII[...... 
MINI . . . JS МІ 
SVO 


The editors R. P. Wright and M. W. C. Hassall translate, 


To the god Mercury, I entrust to you my affair with Eterna and her own self, and may 
Timotneus feel no jealousy of me at the risk of his life-blood. (Side A) 


T entrust to you, O Mercury, another transaction. . . . (Side B) 


At the end of side B there follows another instance of sanguine suo. There are 
numerous grammatical and spelling mistakes: Dio instead of Deo, Timotneo instead 
of Timotheo, aliam instead of alium. This encourages me to suggest an alternative 
interpretation. Eternus is a name that occurs rather often in Roman Britain and has 
just recently appeared again, this time on a curse tablet.!29 I have long wondered 
whether negotium Eternae et ipsam might not mean “Eterna’s trade (shop, business, 
store) and Eterna herself," as we find them cursed regularly in Greek defixiones!?0 
(e.g., та Epya, Epyacia, mpdéts, etc.). I prefer an interpretation that the editors 
give with regard to alium negotium on side B, especially because of the parallels to 
other tablets from Britain and (in particular) to the Greek judicial prayers; we have 
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here in an exemplary way the entrusting to the god of the "lawsuit itself and of the 
(guilty) person." However, as we have seen, in such prayers the author often does 
mention his name. Besides, the proposed translation of nec sit invidia mei Timotneo 
is somewhat artificial. I therefore propose to interpret as follows: “And don't let 
there be envy on my account (mihi must be understood), Timotheus."!?! The 
last-named is the author, who asks the god that his action not be to his disadvantage. 
Is this not the same stipulation that we found in the tablets from Cnidus and the 
related one from South Italy? If this is so, then sanguine suo (perhaps also on side 
B) must be regarded as a syntactically freestanding expression, “With his blood!” 
(sc., "The guilty party must pay"). This is not without parallels in related Greek 
texts. One of them we have already cited under the prayers for revenge: ris avdrov 
Hdiknoe TO 7) atula]. 9? Although this does not prove my interpretation, I believe 
it does show that such a reading is possible and indeed—in the context of judicial 
prayers—more plausible than what has been previously suggested. 

The profit of our comparison of the Greek and Latin texts will become even more 
striking when we apply our method to a well-known “defixio” that has often been 
discussed without producing any convincing interpretation. It concerns a tablet 
found in the amphitheater at Caerleon (the ancient Isca Silurum, encampment of the 
legio Il Augusta). The editor, R. G. Collingwood, read, Domna Ne- / mesis do ti-/bi 
palleum / et galliculas І Qui tulit non / redimat n[isi fusa] sanguine / sua. Practically 
all of the previous interpretations of this tablet begin with the assumption that we 
have here a traditional defixio using an appropriate kind of sympathetic magic, !?? 
namely, that the person gives the clothing of an enemy to the goddess Nemesis in 
order that the owner will get them back only by paying with his life. In order to elicit 
this reading from the tablet, however, one must understand the word tulit to mean 
“he has worn" or “he has brought" and redimat to mean “may he get them back,” 
both of which are strained, if not impossible, translations of the Latin. 

If, however, we take these verbs in their normal meaning as they appear on other 
British lead tablets (i.e., tulit [= abstulit], “he has stolen" and redimat, “may he 
atone or redeem") we immediately see that this text is another example of juridical 
prayer. The translation is then very straightforward: "Mistress Nemesis, I give you 
(my!) cloak and shoes. Whoever has stolen them will not atone for it unless with his 
life, with his blood." It is therefore a question of cession to the goddess by which the 
stolen object has become her possession (cf. tuas res from the Italica text). This is 
clearly a prayer for revenge and for punishment of the guilty. Redimere is compara- 
ble to the Greek verb Avo, in the sense of “ransom, redeem, buy off, atone for.” 

Since I first arrived at this interpretation long ago, it has been happily confirmed 
by texts from Bath ( Britannia 14 [1983]: 336, nos. 5 and 6). Number 5 reads, 


execro qui involaver- . 

it qui Deomiorix de hos- 
{i}pitio suo perdiderit qui- 
cumque re(u)s deus illum- 
inveniat sanguine et 

vitae suae illud redemat. 


Icurse (him) who has stolen, who has robbed Deomiorix from his house. Whoever is guilty, 
may the god find him. Let him pay for it with his blood and his life. 
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Number 6 reads, 


Minervae 

de(ae) Suli donavi 
furem qui 
caracallam 
meam invo- 
lavit si servus 

si liber 

si ba 

ro si mulier 

hoc donum non- 
redemat nessi 
sangu(i)ne suo. 


Ihave given to Minerva, the Dea Sulis, the thief who has stolen my hooded cloak, whether 
slave or free, whether man or woman. He is not to redeem (1.е., in the sense of “buy off") 
this “gift” unless with his own blood. 


The phrase “to pay with his own blood” occurs twice. The second text, in particular, 
is interesting because here the thief is delivered to the goddess (as in the Cnidian 
tablets), and he can only redeem himself from this “transfer” (donum)'?* with his 
blood. 

I shall now cite some (parts of) recently discovered Latin texts to show to what 
extent they correspond to Greek—in particular Cnidian—texts, partially also to 
show how the Greek material can contribute here to the interpretation. The first is a 
tablet from Uley (Britannia 10 [1979]: 343, no. 3). As I have done before, I shall 
begin with the excellent translation and interpretation of the editors, M. W. C. 
Hassall and R. S. O. Tomlin: 


Side A 


Commonitorium deo 


Side B 
Deo ssdicto tertiam p- 


Mercurio [written over Marti Silvano] a Satur- 
nina muliere de lintia 

mine quod amisit ut il- 

le qui hoc circumvenit non 

ante laxetur nis{s}i quando 

res ssdictas ad fanum ssdic- 

tum attulerit si vir si mu- 


artem donat ita ut 

ex{s}igat istas res quae 

ssta(e) sunt. 

Ac a quae perit deo Silvano 

tertia pars donatur ita ut 

hoc ex{s}igat si vir si femina, si serv- 
us si liber[ . . . ] E[ . . . JTAT. 


lier si servus s[i] liber 


A memorandum to the god Mercury (erased: Mars Silvanus) from Saturnina a woman 
concerning the linen cloth she has lost. Let him who stole it not have rest until he brings 
the aforesaid things to the aforesaid temple, whether he is man or woman, slave or free. 
(Side A) 


She gives a third part to the aforesaid god on condition that he exact those things which have 
been written above. A third part from what has been lost is given to the god Silvanus on 
condition that he exact this, whether (the thief) is man, woman, slave or free. . . . (Side B) 


This is an official complaint, called commonitorium here and on another tablet 
(Britannia 13 [1982]: 400, no. 4), petitio. In harmony with such a technical term is 
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the vaguely official style in ssdictus (cf. the use of the term zpoyeypapévot in the 
confession inscription on p. 78, which concerned the dispute between Apollonios 
and Skollos).!?5 Saturnina asks that the unknown thief “have no rest until” (non ante 
laxetur) he returns the stolen cloth, a stipulation that recalls not only the language 
of some defixiones (e.g., ne quis solvat nisi nos qui fecimus [DT 137] or the use of 
&vaÀvo in the Greek defixiones)?5 but, above all, the expression in the South 
Italian prayer (see pp. 73—74): "Let her not breath freely until. . . . " The thief can 
only “be free,” “be liberated” when he has brought the stolen object to the temple, 
as in the Cnidian tablets. Saturnina in advance pledges to the god a third of the value 
on condition that he goes after these things; here as elsewhere the Latin exsigat is 
used in a manner identical to the Greek verb émitréo. 

A tablet from Bath (Britannia 12 [1981]: 371, no. 6) has a similar usage: "I have 
given to Dea Sulis the six silver pieces that I have lost. The goddess will claim them 
back (exactura) from the names listed below." The names then follow. The verb 
exsigatur occurs again on a tablet from Batb (Britannia 13 [1982]: 403, no. 6) that 
begins by dedicating some lost money to the same goddess: Deae Suli Minervae 
Росса ! dono numini tuo pecuniam quam [. . . . a]misi id est (denarios quinque). 

The following tablet from Uley (Britannia 10 [1979]: 342, no. 2) is also very 
interesting. 


Side A Side B 

Deo Mercurio habeant nis{s}i 
Cenacus queritur [[nis{s}i]] repraese [n- 
de Vitalino et Nata- taverint mihi iu- 

lino filio ipsius d[e mentum quod r[a- 
iumento quod erap- puerunt et deo 

tum esi. Erogat devotionem qua[m 
deum Mercurium ipse ab his ex- 

ut nec ante sa- postulaverit. 

nitatem 


Cenacus complains to the god Mercury about Vitalinus and Natalinus, his son, concerning 
the draught animal that was stolen. He begs the god Mercury that they will not have good 
health until they repay me promptly the animal they have stolen and (until they pay) the god 
the "devotion" that he himself will demand from them. 


Again we perceive the full judicial setting of the Cnidian tablets. Here we see the use 
of the actual legal term queri ("to make a complaint before the court"). The last 
sentence contains a proviso unique for British lead tablets; the thief, forced by "the 
court," must not only give back the stolen animal or pay its value (repraesentare can 
mean both), but in addition he has to give a devotio to the god. Here the term can 
not, of course, have had the usual meaning (i.e., “a curse, imprecation, etc.”) but 
must be something like a devotional act or gift by which penance is done. This may 
refer to a part of the value of the object (which elsewhere, however, is invariably 
promised by the original owner) but also to the ѓєротбтиа mentioned in some 
confession inscriptions that accompanied the secular settlement of the case and was 
also requested by the god in a dream. 
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I cannot cite here all the known texts from Britain. Several offer some further 
interesting details. One curse (Britannia 14 [1983]: 338, no. 3) reads, sí servus si 
liber Ka)mdiu siluerit vel aliquid de hoc noverit and further on, is qui anilum 
involavit vel qui medius fuerit, that is, in addition to the actual thief, the tablet curses 
any accomplices or people who know about the crime. We have met stipulations 
of this sort several times in Greek and Latin texts discussed above (cf. the term 
conscius or, in Greek, ovvyv@rra, TOUS TVVELÓTAS, TOUS съурдтес̧). 
Consequences for the blood can also be expressed in a more concrete way. Another 
tablet (Britannia 14 [1983]: 334, no. 2) wishes that the thief of a bronze vessel 
sangu(in)em suum in ipsmu [i.e., ipsum] aenmu [i.e., aenum] fundat (may spill his 
blood into the vessel itself "). Another variant occurs in one of the more intrigu- 
ing texts, in which a Christian is named explicitly. I give the text as presented by the 
editors (Britannia 13 [1982]: 404, no. 7). 


seu gen(tili)s seu C- 

h(r)istianus quaecumque utrum vir 

utrum mulier utrum puer utrum puella 

utrum servus utrum liber mihi Annian 

o ma(n)tutene de bursa mea s(e)x argente[o]s 
furaverit tu d[o]mina dea ab ipso perexi[g]- 

e[ . . . eo]s si mihi per [f]raudem aliquam INDEP- 
REG[.]STVM dederit nec sic ipsi dona sed ut sangu- 
inem suum EPVTES qui mihi hoc inrogaverit 


There can hardly be any disagreement about the interpretation of the first six lines. 
I point to the deferential apostrophe domina dea, which we noted in related Greek 
and Latin texts. Perexigere is a unique intensification of the more common exigere. 
The editors, however, are at a loss about what to do with the last three lines: “The 
syntax is obscure and the text (if correctly transcribed) probably corrupt. The 
purpose is apparently apotropaic (to make any counter-spell by the thief rebound 
upon him?), and eputes possibly conceals a verb equivalent to solvat." As for the 
reading indepreg[.|stum, “it is uncertain whether to read something like indepre- 
hensum (“undiscovered”) or to separate inde (“thence”) from an obscure technical- 
ity like pr(a)egestum (“previous action"), pr(a)egustum (“foretaste”), etc.” 

I believe that we make further progress by adducing some comparable Greek 
texts, especially those from Cnidos. I shall begin with the verb irrogare, which 
means “to impose, inflict, ordain a punishment or penalty upon somebody.” How 
could the injured party himself ever deserve punishment? I think that the solution is 
hidden in one of the conjectures of the editors with regard to indepreg[.]stum, 
namely, indeprehensum.'37 However, this sentence becomes clear only in compari- 
son with the Cnidian practice. Several excuse formulas were to safeguard the writers 
from the wrath of the gods. In particular they had to emphasize that they themselves 
were not guilty and were forced to this appeal to divine justice. We have interpreted 
nec sit invidia mei Timotneo in the same way. If the complaint is not somehow 
justified, the accuser himself must risk divine retaliation. This would a fortiori be 
the case if nothing had been stolen at all. That is why the authors of the Cnidian 
tablets first give the guilty an opportunity to right the wrong. Divine help is invoked 
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only when human endeavors fail. Invoking divine help against false accusations 
occurs repeatedly on confession inscriptions. Since we know that already in Augus- 
tan times donare occurs generally with the meaning of condonare (“to forgive, to 
pardon"), the following translation of the last three lines seems best to me: 


If through some deceit (i.e., on the sly) the thief has given it back to me so that it remained 
undiscovered, do not in any way pardon him, but may you destroy (or drink, or may he 
vomit)!38 his blood, whoever has inflicted this guilt upon me. 


Thus, although of course discussion is still possible about the details of the individ- 
ual readings and interpretations, it is by now clear how helpful the Greek material 
can be for the explanation of related Latin texts. 


FROM THE GREEK EAST TO THE LATIN WEST: CONCLUSION 


We must conclude that it is worthwhile to break the language barrier. The differ- 
ences between the defixio and the judicial prayer that we have observed in the Greek 
material, seem to occur in exactly the same way in the Latin tablets. !3° Indeed, only 
when this distinction is fully appreciated can some Latin texts that previously 
resisted analysis now be fully understood. The differences in mentality that form the 
background of the two categories is similar in both the Latin texts and the Greek. In 
the traditional form of the defixio there is more-often-than-not an anonymous person 
who desires to harm an enemy without any argumentation or justification for the 
action; the daemons or gods who carry out the curse are manipulated, rather than 
persuaded. In the judicial prayer, however, an individual, often giving his or her 
name, supplicates the god(s) in a subservient way (domina, etc.) and asks for divine 
assistance in the form of retaliation for an injustice suffered. In this context there is 
abundant use of formulaic language closely imitating that used in the secular courts 
of law. Although once in a while a great god is invoked (Iupiter O.M., for example), 
these prayers are generally directed to local deities—or gods from the Roman 
pantheon identified with local deities—for instance, spring nymphs, Divus Nodens, 
Mercurius, Neptunus, and, especially in Bath, the Dea Sulis (Minerva). The British 
tablets, insofar as it is possible to check, were not placed in a temple open to public 
view, but rather they were folded or rolled, possibly pierced with a nail (so at any 
rate unable to be read by outsiders) and buried or thrown into a spring; at Bath 
dozens of tablets manipulated and deposited in this way were recovered from the hot 
spring and the Roman reservoir excavated beneath the floor of the King's Bath. 140 
We can therefore conclude that in these cases the trust in the power of the god was 
so dominant that publication of the complaint in order to bring the thief to repen- 
tance was deemed superfluous. This does not, however, preclude the possibility that 
the injured persons may have also mentioned the accusation in some more public 
forum in such a way that the culprits were made aware of their indictment before the 
god(s). 

I have left one problem until now that I hope to be able to go into elsewhere in 
more detail: How do we explain the striking similarities between the texts of such 
far-flung regions, cultures, and periods (e.g., the Cnidian tablets, of hellenistic 
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date, and the English tablets, dating mostly from the third or fourth century A.D.)? In 
this case spontaneous generation is certainly not to be rejected out of hand as a 
possible explanation: a certain shared religious mentality!*! in which the depend- 
ence and subservience of mankind to the superior power of the god predominates 
might indeed lead independently to prayers of a judicial nature. Nor is the belief that 
illness is punishment from the god limited to a small number of cultures. Else- 
where! I have argued that the more specific, detailed, and exceptional the elements 
shared by comparable customs and formulas, the greater the likelihood of a deriva- 
tion and the smaller the probability of an independent development. In the case of 
the judicial prayer I would prefer to believe that borrowing and transmission has 
taken place because I consider the similarities so striking as to make spontaneous 
development far less likely. We should note that such borrowing among the 
defixiones can sometimes be demonstrated, just as the South Italian judicial prayer 
was also undoubtedly related to the Cnidian prayers. Sample books or professional 
formularies may have played a role.!^ Particularly in England, we have to take into 
account the strong influence of international migration that often resulted when 
Roman soldiers from far distant parts of the empire finished their military duty there 
and opted not to return to their native lands. 

I conclude with an exceptionally interesting example of borrowing in a judicial 
prayer from Spain. Besides the prayer from Italica, which we took as our starting 
point, there exists a prayer, already known for a long time, on marble bricked into 
the wall of a water basin near Emerita.!* It reads, 


dea Ataecina Turi- 

brig. Proserpina 

per tuam maiestatem 

te rogo obsecro 

uti vindices quot mihi 
furti factum est; quisquis 
mihi imudavit involavit 
minusve fecit [e]a[s res] q(uae) i(nfra) s(criptae) s(unt) 
tunicas VI, [pJaenula 
lintea II, in[dus]ium cu- 
iusI. С... m ignoro 
i...ius 


Goddess Ataecina Turibrigensis Proserpina, by your majesty I ask, pray, and beg that you 
avenge the theft that has been done to me. Whoever has changed (immutavit, or replaced?), 
stolen, pilfered from me the things that are noted below (quae infra scriptae sunt): 6 tunics, 
2 linen cloaks, an undergarment. . . . 


The respectful language is striking. The verb vindicare corresponds again to 
EKöLKEw in the Greek revenge prayers. In reaction to a paper I gave in Paris in April 
1985 on this subject, Patrick Le Roux informed me that in a well in Baelo, Spain a 
lead tablet was found in 1970 showing a clear relation to the one just cited. He was 
kind enough to send me the text and allowed me to use parts of it in advance of full 
publication.!45 The text invokes the goddess Isis Myrionymos!“ and “commits a 
theft" to her [tibi conmendo furtum]. The goddess is addressed as “mistress” (dom- 
ina) and asked per maiestate(m) tua(m) to pass sentence on this theft. This time the 
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verb is not vindicare, but reprindere (— reprehendere, "to convict, pass judgment 
on"). All this is clearly similar to the usual practice in judicial prayers. There 
is however one element unique in the whole Latin collection: fac/tuo numini 
maes-Itati exsemplaria. It is paradoxical that neither the term exemplarium nor 
anything similar occurs in any other Latin judicial prayer!“ but that it does occur 
several times in Greek confession inscriptions from Asia Minor—clearly, as hap- 
pens more often, as a loanword from Latin—and in a formulaic expression: "I warn 
all mankind not to disdain the gods, for they (i.e. mankind) will have the stele as a 
warning (&&evarA&pıov)” (see p. 75) Moreover, the phrase ut tu evide(s) immedilo 
qui fecit autulit (‘that you publicly punish[?] whoever did it, [whoever] stole it") 
recalls the phrase &s wéoov évexxeiv in the text from Asia Minor (see рр. 74-75). 
It seems clear to me, because of these similarities, that these texts from Spain cannot 
have originated independently from the texts from Asia Minor. In this way a 
welcome bit of information in Paris about Spain possibly provides a link between 
Greek Asia Minor and Roman Britain. 

Finally, what about the problem of “magic” and "religion"? As the reader will 
have noticed I have opted for a cautious use of the term magic. We have observed 
that many defixiones in the traditional sense of the term display clear characteristics 
of black magic. At the same time, however, we also observe a shift here and there. 
As Faraone remarks, elements of prayer may intrude. In and of itself this fact does 
not necessarily exclude such texts from the category of magic. Invocations to gods 
and daemons of the underworld in prayerlike formulas often occur in (particularly 
later) magical texts in order to encourage divine cooperation, and they may readily 
be included in a definition of magic. Indeed, we often descry elements of coercion. 
As soon as aspects of supplicatory prayer turn up, however, we notice that these are 
restricted to the texts that also display other "atypical" elements, for instance, the 
invocation of Olympian as opposed to chthonic gods, the use of deferential titles and 
formulas, excuses for the disturbance, and so on. We concluded that all these 
elements were characteristic of utterances to which in their most ideal form no one 
would deny the label of "religious prayer." There are, then, two complications: first, 
it seems better to see prayer and defixio as two opposites on the extreme ends of a 
whole spectrum of more or less hybrid forms; second, the terms magic and religion, 
which may be applied to each of these extremes, tend to lose their distinctive force 
as one approaches the middle ground of this spectrum. This does not—at least in my 
mind—imply that we need to abandon altogether the use of these terms. On the 
contrary, it should provoke our interest and encourage us to document and explain 
the conditions and the circumstances that foster the blurring of the boundaries. We 
have seen in our case that the essential criterion for the definition of judicial prayer 
should be sought in the legitimation and motivation of the wish, that is, we should 
ask ourselves whether the wish was justified according to some unwritten laws of 
public morality or whether the action was a legitimate one (i.e., as an act of rightful 
retaliation). In this situation and only in this situation a person could and did resort 
to divine aid by means of a judicial prayer, in addition to, or as an alternate to, 
magical defixiones. It is obvious, however, that what we distinguish as magical and 
religious attitudes correspond closely to coercive or performative attitudes and 
supplicative or negotiative attitudes. 
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What is perhaps most interesting is that the “manipulative” aspects predominate 
in the traditional defixiones found in Greece proper, whereas we find supplicative 
elements in areas where Greek culture was imported at a later period and where for 
centuries prior very different social and political forces had exercised their influence 
on the culture and mentality of the inhabitants. A strongly monarchical ideology has 
deeply influenced religious perceptions here; for the common man one of the chief 
tasks of the distant king and his more-approachable subordinates was the admin- 
istration of justice. The fact that the prayer for justice employed the official lan- 
guage of a royal petition is significant. It appears that in these regions people had a 
choice of options when it came to interacting with the supernatural; the fact that in 
the case of a justified complaint they so often opted for the deferential judicial prayer 
instead of the traditional defixio speaks volumes about their belief in divine power 
and its direct involvement in human affairs. 148 
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D. R. Jordan, “A Survey of Greek Defixiones Not Included in the Special Corpora," GRBS 26 
(1985): 151-97. [SGD] 

E. G. Kagarow, Griechische Fluchtafeln, Eos Suppl. 4 (Leopoli, 1929). 

K. Latte, Heiliges Recht: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der sakralen Rechtsformen in 
Griechenland (Tübingen, 1920). 

K. Preisendanz, “Fluchtafel (Defixion)," RAC 8 (1972): 1-29 

H. Solin, Eine neue Fluchtafel aus Ostia, Comm. Hum. Litt. vol. 42, pt. 3 (Helsinki, 1968) 

W. Speyer, "Fluch," RAC 7 (1969): 1160-1288 

F. S. Steinleitner, Die Beicht im Zusammenhange mit der sakralen Rechtspflege in der Antike 
(Munich, 1913). 

H. S. Versnel, ed. Faith, Hope, and Worship: Aspects of Religious Mentality in the Ancient 
World (Leiden, 1981). 

, ^*May he not be able to sacrifice . . . :’ Concerning a Curious Formula in Greek and 
Latin Curses,” ZPE 58 (1985): 247-69 

R. Wünsch, Defixionum Tabellae Atticae, IG, vol. 3, pt. 3 (Berlin, 1897). [DTA] 

E. Ziebarth, "Neue attische Fluchtafeln,” GóttNachr. 1899:105-35 

J. Zingerle, “Heiliges Recht,” JOAI 23 (1926) 5-72 

1. J. Gil and J. M. Luzón, Habis 6 (1975): 117—33; L'année épigraphique 1975, no 497. 
The editors of AEpigr interpret abutor "avec le sens superlatif et non d'abus," but this does not 
make the text clear to me. 
2. I hope to devote a more detailed study to this question, in which I shall return to 
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several important questions that at present are not under discussion. In this connection I would 
greatly appreciate it if readers would call my attention to any testimonia I may have over- 
looked. Many texts, such as more than two hundred tablets from England, are still awaiting 
publication. There are about 80 from Bath (Britannia 16 [1985]: 322) and about 200 from 
Uley (Britannia 10 [1979]: 342, n. 11). 

3. Ziebarth 1899, Steinleitner 1913, Zingerle 1926, Bjórck 1938, and Latte 1920. 

4. See n. 59. 

5. Jordan 1985, 151. 

6. For details see Faraone's essay (chap. 1, p. 3-4). 

7. See the collection of formulas in Audollent, DT, pp. 4853—80, and note that practically 
all these instances of direct instructions to the gods or daemons date from the period of the 
Roman Empire. Earlier instructions to the gods are the exceptions, not the rule. 

8. It is significant that apart from a few instances of &ётьке\о®дон and á£uo (without 
exception dating from imperial times) all of the (few) instances of verbs connoting the idea of 
“imploring” in the index to DT (e.g., rogo, obsecro, oro, peto, etc., which indeed belong to 
the genuine language of prayer) are Latin and therefore late. The Greek verb ópkíteuw and 
others, of course, belong to another category. For vows in defixiones see below, p. 00. 

9. This is the usual classification. Kagarow (1929, 50 ff.) distinguishes between five 
categories separating curses against evildoers in general from curses against magic incanta- 
tions. Cf. Faraone above, p. 24 n.23 

10. E. C. Banfield, The Moral Basis of a Backward Society (New York, 1958), 83. His 
view is shared by many other modern anthropological studies on circum-Mediterranean 
societies. For the able protector, see J. Davis, People of the Mediterranean (London, 1977), 
chaps. 3 and 4. He explains success in social competition mainly in terms of honor, which in 
turn will give the successful competitor access to limited resources. 

11. Among many passages, see, e.g., Pl. Rep. 364B: "If he wants to hurt an enemy, he 
will damage both the righteous and the unrighteous by means of incantations and spells," a 
statement that clearly denounces the "amoral" aspects of this type of black magic. 

12. R. and E. Blum, The Dangerous Hour (London, 1970), 34. Their book reports many 
such examples of the marked ambivalence concerning magic in general and curses in par- 
ticular. 

13. Bjórck 1938, 112. 

14. See SGD 162 and 164 for two examples. 

15. T. B. Mitford, The Inscriptions of Kourion (Philadelphia, 1971), nos. 127—42. Cf. 
Th. Drew-Bear, “Imprecations from Kourion," BASP 9 (1972): 85—107. For the correct 
provenance (Amathous, not Kourion) see P. Aupert and D. Jordan, AJA 85 (1984): 184. 

16. DT 231, 260, 261, 270, 271; SGD 151—53, 155, 156, 158—61. Jordan (SGD, pp. 186 
and 191) also mentions two unpublished examples. SGD 91 is a curious and extraordinary 
piece. 

17. On Erinyes in defixiones, see Wünsch, DTA vi and xxi; Audollent, DT lxi and xciii. 
Combination of Erinyes with other gods occurring in defixiones: B. C. Dieterich, “Demeter, 
Erinys, Artemis," Hermes 90 (1962): 124—48. In general: A. Dieterich, Nekyia (Leipzig, 
1893), 54ff.; L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. 5 (Oxford, 1904), 437ff.; P. 
Robin, Le culte des Erinyes dans la Gréce classique (Paris, 1939); R. E. Wüst, "Erinys," RE 
Suppl. VIII (1956): 82ff.; R. Gladigow, “Jenseitsvorstellungen und Kulturkritik," ZRGG 26 
(1974): 289—309, esp. 299ff. 

18. Kourouniotes, Ephemeris Epigraphica 1913:185 (= SGD 14 [Athens, third century 
B.C.]): mpös tas Ilpa£ıöikas; the same formula is in SGD 62 (Athens, third century в.с.?). 
A votive inscription at Volos has Ilpa£ıöikaus Meyook[tjs . . . ] (B. Helly, Gonnoi, vol. 
U [Amsterdam, 1973], no. 204). A defixio from Cyrene (third century в.с.) identifies Praxi- 
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dike with Kore: IIpo£ióiko коре weyadnto(pos) "AyXaokáprov; see C. Pugliese Car- 
ratelli, ASAtene 23/24 (1961/62): no. 193; C. Gallavotti, Maia 15 (1963): 450-54 (= SGD 
150). Cf. also Wiinsch, DTA vii. For the goddess Dike see below. In a late bilingual word list 
mention is made of 'Exóucraews as Ultrices for which see G. Goetz, Hermeneumata Pseu- 
dositheana, Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum 3 (Leipzig, 1892), 237. 

19. The expression is evayyéAta Өй ("sacrifice at the occasion of good tidings”); cf. 
Xen. Hell. 1.6.37. Cf. РСМ IV.2094: réAecov Satpov rà évOdde уєурациёра 
reA&cavrı 8& сог Óvatav бтобосо. There are only a few more such votive formulas in 
the defixiones. Cf. for the moment Kagarow 1929, 40 and D. R. Jordan, Hesperia 54 (1985): 
243. 

20. Jordan, SGD, p. 158. 

21. Jordan, SGD, p. 197; cf. DTA 46. 

22. The stolen object may even be a rapdevos (young girl). See Audollent, DT 74. SGD 
38 mentions a tablet from the Athenian Agora (inv. IL 1722) from the 3d cent. A». that 
reproduces this text against thieves. 

23. We occasionally find phrases like: nv yAórrav THY кект, etc. (DTA 84) or tov 
KjoÜov Tov àvócwov (DTA 77). There is a slight possibility that apparent professional 
indications like zropvófoa os (brothel keeper or pimp) (SGD 11) may simply be a form of 
ridicule or abuse. A special type of defixio is based on the use of abuse, e.g., DT 155: тд 
óvacef)v kai dvopov Kai Emikaraparov карбтћоу and DT 188 róvóe тди ğvopov 
kai &ae[3f). These are diabolai, which accuse the opponent of evil deeds against the god in 
order to provoke divine wrath against him. Cf. S. Eitrem, "Die rituelle AIABOAH," SO 2 
(1924): 43—58. For this reason one should not include DT 295 into category 4, as Audollent 
does, since this accusation—tibi commendo quoniam maledixit partourientem—is undoubt- 
edly a diabole. Cf. Eitrem, ibid., 57. 

24. The term &jopreAós occurs frequently in funerary curses of Asia Minor. See 
Strubbe above, p. 48. 

25. Inter alia, the Greek term &vadeuo, which is typically Jewish (Speyer 1969, 1240 
ff.). 

26. A. Cameron ("Inscriptions Relating to Sacral Manumission and Confession," HTR 32 
[1939]: 158 states clearly that колабо is “the term for the divine punishment"; Th. Homolle, 
BCH 25 (1901): 422, n. 1. “chatiment divine, à l'expiation imposée méme au delà de la vie"; 
Steinleitner 1913, 96, n. 3: "typische Ausdruck für Hólle und Hóllenstrafen." Cf. F. X. 
Gokey, The Terminology for the Devil and Evil Spirits in the Apostolic Fathers (Ph.D. diss., 
Catholic University, 1961), 89f.; TWNT III, 817. References to punishment in hell or nether- 
world do occur now and then in defixiones. A tablet from Athens has [eis rò] / болбо» 
скотєшду Kal korax0óvwov Kai / [[ ]] eis öAovs Tovs 0£o7c / IIAEATHE (= váa(ns) 
yfis?) wéumw S@pov (SGD 54 [Jordan's text] after К. P. Austin, BSA 27 [1925/26]: 73). 
Perhaps something of the kind is intended in a tablet from Apamea against charioteers who are 
supposed to see daemons from their doors: óéu[o]vos awpolv]s, Séuovas Вот, 
‘Hdéorov mp . . . (Jordan, SGD, р. 193). 

27. On this Jenseitskorrespondenz see Preisendanz 1972, 7—8 and Faraone above, p. 4. 

28. Perhaps DT 14 from Phrygia belongs to this category: урафо ralv]r[a]ls rovs ¿noit 
&vría T[ohobvros peta тёр [dl]apwv. The context does not refer to the juridical 
atmosphere normally indicated by terms like antioi or antidikoi. Cf., further, DT 92 from the 
Thracian Chersonesos (third century в.с.): Aloa àvowpobow Ka[dılkoder. 

29. SEG 30.326 (= SGD 21), originally published by G. W. Elderkin (Hesperia 6 
[1937]: 382-95) together with another defixio that contains a diabolé and the phrase vat 
Kopie Tupos ёкӧіктсор (...... ) kai BonOncor avrà. See, for some emendations, 
BE 1938, no. 23 and D. R. Jordan, Glotta 18 (1980): 62—65, whose text I follow. 
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30. It is no accident that this term is also a sermo technicus in official petitions in Egypt; 
see below, p. 80. 

31. SGD 58; Ph. Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de Délos à l'époque hellénistique et 
à l'époque impériale (Paris, 1970), 650ff. Cf. J. Triantaphyllopoulos, Mélanges helléniques 
offerts à G. Daux (Paris, 1974), 332-33. The editor makes an occasional slip, not noticed by 
L. Robert. Lines 10-12 of side B read karaypado то? äpavros TAOIAEN, rà буаукёа 
avro), and he translates, “Је dévoue . . . de celui qui a emporté, ce qui lui est nécessaire." 
TAOIAE is almost certainly та aiSota and rà dvaryxaia is surely not “what is neces- 
sary” but a variant of aidote. 

32. The editor follows a suggestion made by A. Plassart by translating, "Donnez nais- 
sance à votre pouvoir." He does not realize, however, that this corresponds closely with the 
terminology of the so-called confession texts from Lydia and Phrygia (see below, p. 75). Cf., 
on the meaning of areté, for instance, Y. Grandjean, Une nouvelle arétalogie d'Isis à 
Maronée (Leiden, 1975), 1-8. 

33. The use of the imperative Öwopyıdorere is related to the expression deoi ke- 
холорёрог found in many funerary curses. Cf., e.g., a curse from Halos in Phthiotis (third 
century B.C): . . . . é£ec ё брутр weyadnv той peyddov Atos. See, on these texts, 
Versnel 1985, 259ff. and Strubbe above, chap. 2. 

34. Failure of human efforts is a topos in reports of divine healing miracles; see O. 
Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder, RGVV, vol. 8, pt. 1 (Giessen, 1909) 195ff. Cf. a 
confession text àjeAzt 00000 ®лтд àv0pcerrov (Steinleitner 1913, no. 19). I do not know 
any comparable reference to failing human justice in defixiones or juridical prayers. A 
funerary curse containing дт) dvvayevos dye TO Tp&ypa (Zingerle 1926, 54ff.) is of a 
different nature. 

35. Fr. Blass, Philologus 41 (1882): 746ff.; K. Wessely, 11. Jahresber. d. Franz-Joseph 
Gymnasiums (Vienna, 1885); Wünsch, CIA III, app. XXXI; Preisigke, Sammelbuch 1, 5103; 
Wilcken, UPZ I, no. 1; Gerstinger, WS 44 (1924/25): 219, with a new reading adopted by 
Wilcken, UPZ, 646ff.; PGM XL; Steinleitner 1913, 102; Bjórck 1938, 131ff. Some remarks: 
W. Crónert, in Raccolta di scritti in onore di G. Lumbroso (Milan, 1925), 470—74; R. Seider, 
in Festschrift zum 150 jáhrigen Bestehen des Berliner Aegyptischen Museums (Berlin, 1974), 
422-23. 

36. Not only because Oserapis is a god of the netherworld but also since gods sitting 
together as judges are typical for the images of underworld and hereafter; E. Rohde, Psyche, 
vol. I, 10th ed. (Tübingen, 1925), 310—11. Cf. the instances at Cnidus and elsewhere (below, 
р. 72) and SGD 164: ЕйАе шшр, perà Tov cov rape£öpulv]. 

37. S. Eitrem (see n. 23), 43: “Ein Gebet kann doch in einen Fluch hinübergleiten wie 
z.B. in dem Rachegebet der Artemisia." On the differences between this type of prayer and the 
genuine curse, see Kagarow 1929, 22ff. , 49ff.; Björck 1938, 112ff.; Р. Moraux, Une defixion 
judiciaire au musée d' Istanbul, Mém. Ac. Roy. Belg. vol. 54, pt. 2 (Brussells, 1960): 4-5. 

38. Below, p. 81. 

39. Th. Homolle, BCH 25 (1901): 412-30; IG XII.7?, р. 1; В. Wünsch, BPhW 25 (1905): 
1081; Latte 1920, 81, n. 54; Zingerle, 1926: 67—72; Björck, [1938]: 129-31; Versnel 1981, 
32; H. W. Pleket, in Faith, Hope and Worship, ed. H. S. Versnel, 1981, 189—92. I have given 
a recent treatment of the text in Versnel 1985, 252ff., to which I refer for the details. 

40. In a letter Jordan suggests to me that perhaps epaphroditos should not be capitalized 
and interpreted as “a certain charming fellow." This may well be true. As we have seen and 
Shall further observe, names of thieves and the like are mentioned if known, but the curse is 
usually the specific refuge for those who do not know their opponents. 

41. Zingerle 1926, 67—72 was the first one who drew attention to the similarity with the 
&vrevéts, and he was followed by Björck 1938, 60 ff. Indeed, many of the expressions of 
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this prayer (and the one of Artemisia) have exact parallels in the évrevéts: Boote; éri 
c£ Katadsvyw; Tov Sixaiov тюу, iKéris; TPOOTITTW, &diKkodpat. Later collections 
and studies confirm this: Maria T. Cavassini, in "Repertorium Papyrorum Graecarum Quae 
Documenta Tradant Ptolemaicae Aetatis," Aegyptus 35 (1955): 299—334 ("Exemplum vocis 
ëvrevéis”); О. Gueraud, Enteuxis (Cairo, 1931); J. L. White, The Form and Structure of 
the Official Petition, SBL Dissertation Series 5 (Missoula, 1972). On ddtxoduae as a 
stereotyped element of the Evrev£ıs see also W. Schubart, “Das hellenistische Kónigsideal 
nach Inschriften und Papyri," APF 12 (1937): 7. Zingerle could have also included the term 
ediAaros, which is used in reference to kings or emperors: P. Petr. 2, 13, 19; UPZ 109, 6; 
cf. Versnel 1985, 260—61. 

42. Bjórck (1938, 137) points out that the same can be found in magical papyri. PGM LI 
has тараколо oe, vexvdayov (...... ) dkodoaı тоб ёро? aEuopatos Kai 
EröLkhoai pE. 

43. See Versnel 1985, 254; Strubbe above, chap. 2. 

44. The main collections and discussions are F. Cumont, “Il sole vindice dei delitti ed il 
simbolo delle mani alzate," Mem. Pont. Acc. ser. 3, vol. 1 (1923): 65-80; idem, "Nuovi 
epitafi col simbolo della preghiera al dio vindice" Rend. Pont. Acc. Arch. 5 (1926/27): 69—78; 
idem, Syria 14 (1933): 392-95; Björck 1938, 24ff.; Cf. also G. Sanders, Bijdrage tot de 
studie der Latijnse metrische grafschriften van het heidense Rome, Verhandelingen Kon. 
Vlaamse Acad. Wet. Kl. Letteren 37 (Leiden, 1960), 264ff.; F. Bömer, Untersuchungen über 
die Religion der Sklaven in Griechenland und Rom, vol. 4 (Wiesbaden, 1963), 201—5. On the 
symbol of the raised hands see Strubbe above, p. 42. 

45. L. Robert, BE (1965), no. 335 and (1968), no. 535; D. M. Pippidi, "Tibi com- 
mendo," RivStorAnt. 6/7 (1976/77): 37—44; D. К. Jordan, "An Appeal to the Sun for Ven- 
geance (Inscr. de Délos 2533)," BCH 103 (1979): 522-25. 

46. See F. J. Dólger, Die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit (Münster, 1919), 90ff.; F. Cumont, 
Afterlife in Roman Paganism (New Haven, 1922), 133ff.; J. Bidez, La cité du monde et la cité 
du Soleil chez les Stoiciens, Mém. Ac. Roy. Belg. 26 (Brussels 1932); R. Pettazzoni, in 
Hommages à J. Bidez et F. Cumont (Bruxelles, 1949), 245-56. 

47. In the collection of Bjórck: Serapis (1); Theos Hypsistos (11, 12); Hosios Dikaios 
(13); Hagne Thea (14); Manes vel Di Caelestes (16); ot Geoé (17). Cf. E. Schwertheim, 
Inschriften von Kyzikos und Umgebung (Bonn, 1980), no. 522 for Дікт kai Zeb Ilav- 
emöyıe. 

48. J. H. Waszink, “Biothanatoi,” RAC II (1954): 391-94 and Pippidi (see n. 45). On 
борог see the literature in Bömer (see п. 44), 202-3. 

49. K. Meuli, “Lateinisch *morior' —deutsch ‘morden’,” Gesammelte Schriften vol. I 
(Basel, 1975), 439—44. 

50. L. Robert, Collection Froehner, vol. 1, Inscriptions grecques (1936), 55-56: “Роі- 
son et magie jouaient un grand róle et en fait et dans les imaginations. Il serait intéressant d'en 
relever les traces dans les épitaphes grecques." He gives some examples to which, indeed, 
many more could be added. Cf. also Zingerle 1926, 18-19 and Latte 1920, 68, n. 18. The 
word болос is frequently attested, see L. Robert, BCH 101 (1977): 49, on 66Aov srovnpóv. 
I wonder whether in /nscriptions de Délos, ed. P. Roussel and M. Launey (Paris, 1937) no. 
2533 —x]ai & tes alir) BA&Bn]v(?) Emeßovievoev, according to the conjectures by 
Jordan (see п. 45)— we should not prefer 66Xo]v to Вла]. This nearly always implies that 
the culprit is unknown, e.g., ris è rovrous NÖIKHTE Erkexapıoyevos Tiro eis айта 
та ververa (MAMA vol. VII, p. 402 = S. Mitchell, Regional Epigraphic Catalogues of Asia 
Minor [Oxford 1982] П, 362); ris adrév 6іктоє To 7) aiula] (N. P. Rosanova, VDI 51 
[1955]: 174—76). 1 find it difficult to follow Jordan (see n. 45), 522, n. 2, who makes ris 
interrogative (Tis avrov ўдіктоє;). My colleague Strubbe has transcribed another funerary 
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text in the museum of Afyon where ris has unmistakably the function of darts. Cf. also BE 
(1959): 273 and (1980): 341. C. Naour ("Inscriptions du Moyen Hermos,” ZPE 44 [1981]: 18, 
no. 1) gives another unequivocal example. W. Peek (ZPE 42 [1981]: 287—88) refers to it as 
"ein seit dem Hellenismus ganz gewóhnlicher Sprachgebrauch," (he gives yet another exam- 
ple). Cf. G. Petzl, ZPE 46 (1982): 134. Naturally, the name of the murderer is rarely 
mentioned. Bjórck 1938, no. 20 (Atimeto liberto, cuius dolo filiam amisi) and no. 21 (Acte 
libertae) belong to the rare exceptions. 

5]. Bjórck 1938, no. 13 (= S. Mitchell, [see n. 150]: 242) and no. 14. In no. 17 (from 
Nabataea) mention is made of kakoAoyoVvrwv, which leaves the option of death caused by 
charms or slander. In no. 18 dsıpavrwv may imply bodily violence, although deipopau 
may also be “Nachteil erleiden” (F. Preisigke, Wörterbuch der griechischen Papyruskunde 
[Berlin, 1856-1924] s.v.). 

52. This expression tallies with the marked Jewish character of the famous inscription 
from Rheneia. 

53. Cumont 1923, no. 5B: tu (v)indices; followed by Björck and Bómer (see n. 44), 203; 
Jordan (see n. 45), 524, n. 8, suggests /u]t vindices, provided that the stone proves to have 
been damaged. 

54. Inscriptions de Délos no. 2533. Cf. Jordan (see n. 45). 

55. CIL 6. 34635a; Cumont 1923, no. 7 with related texts. 

56. Cf. CIG 3.5471 (= IG 14.254): un) Xá6ovro róv Өғбу, and Cumont 1923, 74, no. 
9: Kopie “Hate [ў 7t]s(?) kXarrf) oe ur) ká6ovro. 

57. Bjórck 1938, 58: "Das Verweilen bei der besonderen Art von Heimsuchung die die 
Gegner treffen soll, eignet weniger dem Rachegebet als dem Schadenzauber und Fluch." 

58. On the wall of a monastery in Nabataea: Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage archéologique 
en Gréce et Asie Mineure, vol. 3 (Paris, 1870), 2068. 

59. In this translation I have tried to preserve the faulty syntax of the Greek, which 
provides a good example of the deficient and often somewhat breathless language characteris- 
tic of many of these texts. Cl. Gallazzi, “Supplica ad Atena su un ostrakon da Esna,” ZPE 61 
(1985): 101—9. I thank W. Clarysse for having drawn my attention to this text before it was 
published. Gallazzi refers to two related texts from the same area, of which only a poor 
transcription remains, published by B. Boyaval (Chron. d’ Égypte 55 [1980]: 309-13). One of 
them has d&&iovpeba Huds KpiverOat ner’ oràv Kai BeBonOjabat отд vuv (.... 
. .) ёукаћодиеу b16 rovrov TOv KaTapaToV Ka? uépav dpiv. For a repeated prayer 
for justice compare a text from England (Britannia 15 [1984]: 339, no. 7): iteratis [pre]c[i]bus 
te rogo ut . . . . Gallazzi neglects to place this prayer in the context of the prayers collected 
by Bjórck and denies any similarity with the curse of Artemisia because it contains una lunga 
esecrazione (p. 103), surely an insufficient argument. Several authorities quoted by him do 
compare demotic prayers for justice with the Artemisia text: G. R. Hughes, "The Cruel 
Father," in Studies J. A. Wilson (Chicago, 1969), 43-54; J. Quaegebeur, in Schrijvend 
Verleden, ed. K. R. Veenhof (Leiden, 1983), 263—76, esp. 272ff. 

60. C. T. Newton, A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidae, 
vol. 2 (London, 1863), nos. 81ff. For older discussions see literature in DT, p. 5. The texts 
can also be found in H. Collwitz and F. Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften, vol. 3, pt. 1 (Göttingen, 1899), 234ff.; DT 1-13; Steinleitner 1913, nos. 34-47; 
DTA, pp. xff.; some of them in SIG, 3d ed., 1178—80. Discussions in Zingerle 1926; Latte 
1920, 80; Bjórck 1938, 121ff.; M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, vol. 1, 
2d ed. (Munich, 1955), 221f. There are some textual conjectures in Kagarow 1929, 52. 

61. I shall rigorously restrict my comments to the themes directly bearing on my investi- 
gation. 
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62. Note that most of the defixiones from the sanctuary of Demeter and Kore at Corinth 
are directed against women (N. Bookidis, Hesperia 41 [1972]: 304; R. S. Stroud, AJA 77 
[1973]: 228—29). Among the Cnidian curses there is one conditional self-curse. 

63. The verb буаВоіро is a technical term for “to go up to god or temple." Cf. UPZ, vol. 
I, p. 42, no. 3: &vaßaoıv eis тд iepóv, and TWNT, vol. I, pp. 517f. It also occurs in 
confession texts: TAM, vol. V, p. 1, no. 238; MAMA, vol. IV, pp. 283, 289. The verb 
avadépw is the technical term for “offering a present to the god.” See TWNT vol. IX, 62ff. 
Cf. a recently published funerary text: &jum£Aovs тф Aiei &vadepe (G. Petzl, EA 6 [1985]: 
72). 

64. This forms a distant parallel to the term xoAa{opevos in a confession text from 
Eumeneia: Th. Drew-Bear, “Local Cults in Graeco-Roman Phrygia" GRBS 17 (1976): 261, n. 
54: ". . . a present participle of which our text thus furnishes the first attestation.” 

65. The term also in a magic papyrus: P. Berlin 10587. That it may imply a feverish 
illness is demonstrated by an unpublished tablet from Carthage or Hadrumetum (SGD, pp. 
186-87), from which L. Robert, JSav. (1981): 35, n. 1, quotes: kai Emidvpia mvpovpevot 
Tas wWvxàs, tas KapSias, Tas omAdvyxvas arv Baravılouevor mi TOV Tis 
Cwijs mov xpóvov. On B&aavos as juridical torture see RAC 8 (1972): 101ff. 

66. On the consequences of this prayer see Versnel 1985. There is a marked inconsistency 
in the sequence of what is wished for in lines 4-6 and 8-10 of DT 4A. This, however, is not 
unparallelled in this type of text. Cf. SGD 163 (Hebron, third century a.p.): 8&Aerau (= 
Ваћете) отд ёт какосцу) Kai Ó&v[arov k]at kepaAapyias; and a defixio mentioned 
below, n. 139, where a thief must die and bring back a stolen vessel (in this order). 

67. On the implications of this formula see Latte 1920, 55, 64f., 75, n. 40 and addendum; 
idem, "Schuld und Sünde in der griechischen Religion," in Kleine Schriften (Munich, 1968), 
9; and W. Speyer 1969, 1165 and 1181. The formula had a long life: it is found in a different 
context in magical texts against illness of the sixteenth century (F. Pradel, Griechische und 
süditalienische Gebete, Beschwórungen und Rezepte des Mittelalters, RGVV 3 [Leipzig, 
1907], 22, line 11): un суити, ил} ovudaryfis, ил) TVYKOUNO|sS, WY TVVAVATTÍS META 
tov SovAov roù Өєоб. I know of only one similar curse from antiquity: D. R. Jordan, 
Hesperia 54 (1985): 223-24, no. 7. 

68. DTA 100; DT 74—75. The terms are frequently used in the Sethianic curses. Cf. in 
particular Jordan (see n. 67), 241; idem, AM 95 (1980): 236-38; SGD 112. Cf. also the defixio 
(above, page 65) aùrovs (. . . .) cot mapakararidepaı rnpeiv ("I entrust them to you 
that you may keep watch over them" [as over a deposit]). 

69. See for literature Audollent's comments on DT 212. The text also appears in SEG 
4.70, IG 14.644, and with a commentary in V. Arangio-Ruiz and A. Olivieri, Inscriptiones 
Graecae Siciliae et Infimae Italiae ad Ius Pertinentes (Milan, 1925), 165ff. 

70. This may seem strange, since the author knows the culprit by name. There are several 
possibilities. The author may accidently find herself in Melitta's company through no fault of 
her own, or she may simply be using a prescribed formula that is inappropriate for her present 
situation. 

71. IL interpret the phrase in this way, although the syntax suggests that the culprit herself 
is the subject. I recognize here a situation opposite from, e.g., o7péBAwoov avTav nv 
{ахи Kai THY Kapdiav iva ил) mvéwow (DT 241, line 14). In a tablet from Hadrume- 
tum we read, kai un abs THY лоту (SGD 147). 

72. The combination of divine and secular penalties is well known: Zingerle, Philologus 
53 (1894): 347ff.; Latte 1920, 80, n. 53; J. Merkel, “Ueber die sogenannten Sepulcralmul- 
ten,” in Góttinger Festgabe für R. von Ihering (Gottingen, 1892), 79-134. On the duplication 
or multiplication of fines, see Zingerle 1926, 36; W.-D. Roth, Untersuchungen zur Kredit- 
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mapadyKn im römischen Ägypten (Ph.D. diss., Philipps-Universität zu Marburg 1970), 
91—95 and 99. 

73. C. Dunant, "Sus aux voleurs! Une tablette en bronze à inscription grecque du Musée 
de Genève,” MusHelv 35 (1978): 241-44. 

74. The text is not without difficulties. L. Robert (BE [1980]: 45) would prefer a full stop 
after dewv and then a separate statement: “I have lost all my gold.” This does not seem very 
likely since бот must depend on some previous wish or command. Nor do I follow him in 
maintaining the subjunctive буотта? of the text —not because Фет could not take a 
subjunctive but because оттур must be the subject-accusative belonging to this verb. Clearly 
отт» cannot be the object of dvalnrno je ("search for her") since the unknown thieves 
are in the plural and the goddess (avrrjv) is in the subject-accusative in the rest of the text. 

75. The phrase és wécov évekkeiv тарта means “make known the truth." This might 
be a slight argument for maintaining indices in the juridical prayer (see n. 53) “that you make 
known (the cause of) his death," but I still prefer the other solutions. 

76. For this reason V. Longo, Aretalogie nel mondo greco Y: Epigrafi e papiri (Genova, 
1969), 158—66, included five confession texts in his collection. The term most commonly 
used is Svvajzts or Övvaneıs. See the survey in E. Varinlioglu, "Zeus Orkamaneites and 
the Expiatory Inscriptions," EA 1 (1983): 83, n. 42. It has invaded late magical texts: ёё: 
Kal mapakaið THY anv doivauınv (SGD 189). Cf. the prayer for revenge P. Upsal. 8 
(above, p. 71): 8et£ov rrjv Sdvayiv aov, which appears in a different form in line 15 as 
[8]ei£ov 8° ws тд паро:є 0£ov6£a GavpaTa atio. These болото: are indeed identical 
with what generally are called dperat. In one confession text we read kai ёрёурафа THY 
&pernv (TAM vol. V, pt. 1, no. 264), where &pern = Svvayes. For an analysis of 
Suvayts as divine power to do miracles, see Е. Preisigke, Die Gotteskraft der frühchristli- 
chen Zeit (Leipzig, 1922); J. Róhr, Der okkulte Kraftbegriff im Altertum (Leipzig, 1923); H. 
W. Pleket, "Religious History As a History of Mentality: The ‘Believer’ As Servant of the 
Deity in the Greek World," in Versnel 1981, 178-83. 

77. In his famous 1913 collection and commentary F. S. Steinleitner counted seventeen 
examples from Maeonia, four from other parts of Lydia, and twelve from Phrygia—a total of 
thirty-three inscriptions in all. Since then dozens have been found—especially lately—and 
several (for example, the specimens in the museum of Usak) have not yet been published, and 
others have been published in very scattered studies. For Maeonia there is a recent edition in 
the volume published by P. Herrmann, Tituli Asiae Minoris, vol. 5, pt. 1 (Vienna, 1981), 
abbreviated throughout this essay as 7AM. A new edition with commentary of all the material 
is a pressing need. The most important older collections are Steinleitner 1913; W. H. Buckler, 
“Some Lydian Propitiatory Inscriptions," BSA 21 (1914—16): 169-83; Zingerle 1926; MAMA 
vol. IV, nos. 279-90. There are discussions of several particular aspects in Cameron (see n. 
26); O. Eger, “Eid und Fluch in den maionischen und phrygischen Sühne-Inschriften," in 
Festschrift P. Koschaker, vol. 3 (Weimar, 1939), 281—93. For a fundamental survey of the 
religious mentality see J. Keil, "Die Kulte Lydiens," in Anatolian Studies Presented to W. M. 
Ramsay (1923): 239—66. On the confession see R. Pettazzoni, La confessione dei peccati, vol. 
DI, pt. 2 (Bologna, 1936). There have been many new discoveries: Herrmann 1962, 1—63; L. 
Robert, Nouvelles inscriptions de Sardes (Paris, 1964), 23-31; Drew-Bear (see n. 64), 260ff.; 
G. Petzl, "Inschriften aus der Umgebung von Saittai," ZPE 30 (1978): 249-58; H. W. Pleket, 
“New Inscriptions from Lydia," Talanta 10/11 (1978/79): 74-91; Chr. Naour, “Nouvelles 
inscriptions du Moyen Hermos," EA 2 (1983): 107—22. There are several recent studies on 
specific gods connected with the confession texts, some of them with new material: E. N. 
Lane, Corpus Monumentorum Religionis Dei Menis vols. I-IV (Leiden, 1971—1978), with a 
good introduction in vol. III (1976), 17-38; I. Diakonoff, “Artemidi Anaeiti anestesen,” 
BABesch 54 (1979): 139-75; E. Varinlioglu (see n. 76); P. Herrmann and E. Varinlioglu, 
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“Theoi Pereudenoi," EA 3 (1984): 1-17; H. Malay, “The Sanctuary of Meter Phileis near 
Philadelphia,” EA 6 (1985): 111-25; K. M. Miller, "Apollo Lairbenos," Numen 32 (1985): 
46—70; P. Herrmann, "Men, Herr von Axiotta," in Festschrift F. K. Dórner vol. I (Leiden, 
1978), 415-23; and now Н. Malay and G. Petzl, “Neue Inschriften aus den Museen Manisa, 
Izmir und Bergama,” EA 6 (1985): 60ff.; P. Herrman, “Sühn- und Grabinschriften aus der 
Katakekaumene im archäologischen Museum von Izmir," Anz. Österr. Ak. Wiss. 122 (1985): 
249—61. Since this essay was submitted in 1986, several new and important studies here 
appeared that could not be incorporated here. 

78. On the Svvayis see note 76 above. The ornAaı are paptupiat; see Versnel 
(1981) 60ff. 

79. There is an exemplary list of sins in a sacral law from Philadelphia concerning a 
private sanctuary (second or first century 2.c.): SIG, 3d ed., 985; LSAM 20. The religious 
climate is very similar to that of the confession ornAaı (M. P. Nilsson, GGR [see n. 60], vol. 
2, 2d ed. [Munich, 1961], 291) and to that of Christian communities, see S. C. Barton and G. 
H. R. Horsley, "A Hellenistic Cult Group and N. T. Churches," JAC 24 (1981): 7-41. 

80. For érmtopkéo or re popkéco see E. Varinlioglu (see n. 77), 78 and 81 and Drew-Bear 
(see n. 64), 265ff. 

81. TAM, no. 251, where there are references to literature on the term ırrakıorv; cf. 
also Strubbe, above, p. 45. 

82. &€EAON TO mırrákiov (POxy 8.1150 = PGM УШЫ). That this is formulary is 
demonstrated by a recently published oracle: ZPE 41 (1981): 291. 

83. This is my interpretation of ikavozrovobaa, on which I cannot expand here. Cf. 
satisfacere in a British tablet on page 85. 

84. For the discussion on the meaning of these скӯттро cf. Naour (see n. 77), 119-20 
and Strubbe above, pp. 44—45). 

85. On the word mevakiĝiov, see Chr. Habicht, Altertümer von Pergamon, vol. VIII, 
pt. 3, Inschriften des Asklepieions, ad no. 72. 

86. The correspondence was noticed for the first time by Ziebarth 1899, 122ff. and has 
been explored by Steinleitner 1913, 100—104; Zingerle 1926, 19f.; Bjórck 1938, 112ff. Cf. 
Eger (see n. 77), 288ff.; Pettazzoni (see n. 77), 74-76 and 141, n. 96. 

87. Malay (see n. 77). I quote from his nos. 2 and 9 respectively. 

88. On the formulaic aspects of similar eùxń dedications cf. Robert (see n. 77), 35, n. 
4; Naour (see n. 77), 108; Varinlioglu (see n. 76), 79. 

89. For a most unequivocal expression of this see, in a recent dedication to Men Axiot- 
tenos, zezroaxóra . . . ото Mmvós ("suffering . . . through Men”), which has been edited 
by С. Manganaro (ZPE 61 [1985]: 199 ff.). The terminology колосӨғіс eis or ётб plus part 
of the body is formulaic. For a recent survey of pictures of parts of the body in confession texts, 
cf. Naour (see n. 77), 109. In general see F. T. van Straten, "Votive Offerings Representing 
Parts of the Human Body (the Greek World)," in Versnel 1981, 105-51. 

90. It was possible, for instance, to give an object to the god and keep the usufruct, cf. A. 
Cameron (see n. 26), no. 1, Edessa no. 10. Actually the sacral manumissio is an example of 
this principle, so that eivaı aurnv rhs Geob actually means &Aev6épaw sivas; see 
Cameron, ibid., 149. For comparable examples from the Roman world see P. Veyne, “Titulus 
praelatus: offrande, solennisation et publicité dans les ex-voto gréco-romains,” RA (1983), 
296f. 

91. C. Wachsmuth, "Inschriften von Korkyra," RAM 18 (1863): 5. 

92. TAM, no. 159, where one finds references to the discussion on &yyeAos. On dream 
commandments in general see F. T. van Straten, “Daikrates’ Dream: A Votive Relief from 
Kos and some other kat’ onar Dedications,” BABesch 51 (1976): 1—38. 

93. Herrmann 1962, 57 and TAM, no. 510. 
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94. It is the same inscription from which Petzl ([see n. 77], 257, n. 41) and P. Herrmann 
(TAM, no. 159) quote another passage. 

95. TAM, no. 328 (&meinrmoev iepomónuo); nos. 320 and 321 (dredwkav тд 
[‘e]po7onpa); no. 322 (mońoavres тд isporónua)—all from the temple of Anaeitis and 
Men Tiamou at Kula. Cf. Diakonoff (see n. 77). For the discussion on the meaning of the term 
cf. Robert (see n. 77), 30, n. 4 and Lane (see n. 77), III:18f. 

96. Newton (see n. 60), 716: “this word may mean ‘atonements’ or ‘sin-offerings’.” For 
terpo demanded by the god see Worrle in Chr. Habicht, Altertümer von Pergamon, vol. 8, 
pt. 3, Die Inschriften des Asklepieions, 184ff. 

97. Herrmann/ Varinlioglu (see n. 77), no. 9. I think that the translation “die Götter zu 
Iulia übergegangen sind" (Varinlioglu) is mistaken and that the views of Herrmann and Petzl, 
“gingen auf sie los," should be preferred. In ibid., no. 7 rots ovve7mrepxopeévots has the 
comparable meaning of *to attack together." Cf. the new text from Esna (see p. 71—72) with 
the verbs &Er&pxopau and просёрҳоџок. 

98. Cf. Keil (see n. 77), 38: éwelnréw mpós Twas ónoXoyíav. Finally, émlnréw 
can take the meaning of (é7r)epwrdw in the function of “consulting the god on the sin that 
causes illness." Thus in H. W. Pleket (see n. 77), no. 13: l'Àvkéa "lovAiov ro? ’Aypiaı 
koAacdeloa nò THs "Avaeiröos Ths Ey Mnp® Tóv yXkov0pobv ётібттђаасо 
&v[é0]nkev. 

99. Ziebarth 1899, 122, cf. K. Buresch, in Aus Lydien: Epigraphisch-geographische 
Reisefrüchte, ed. O. Ribbeck (Leipzig, 1898), 112; Buckler (see n. 77), 179; Eger (see n. 77), 
282. Cf. Lane (see n. 77), 31. Ziebarth saw in this the presentation of a judicial complaint on 
а TurTáKLOV, comparable to the Cnidian petitions, in which he is followed by Steinleitner (p. 
100): “Apollonios machte der Meter Artemis Platz, d.h. machte sie zu Vertreterin seiner 
gerechten Sache.” Buckler agrees: “. . . a cession of Apollonios. This was probably a curse 
inscribed on a mırrakıov and placed before the goddess’ shrine.” Here the verb is clearly 
interpreted in its absolute sense or at best with, as its hidden object, the lawsuit itself. Yet O. 
Eger, who with this one exception follows the footsteps of his predecessors, interprets, 
“Apollonios überantwortete (wapexwpnoev) deshalb der Göttin den ihr durch seinen 
Eidbruch bereits verfallen Skollos" and therefore sees the guilty as object. With this he 
particularly reacts to Zingerle (1926, 36), who had described the action as a real Zessionsver- 
fahren, in which the right to claim is transferred to a third party, in this case the deity, exactly 
as on the bronze tablet from South Italy. The result would then be that the sum would in the 
end become temple property. 

100. For the discussion on these terms see Herrmann 1962, 47f. and TAM, no. 255. 

101. Eger—(see n. 77)—(p. 283) compares Polyb. 6.58.4: rnpsiv rnv TíoTwW Kat 
Avew TOv Ópkov; cf. Liv. 22, 61, 4 (iure iurando se exsolvisset) and ibid 8 (religione se 
exsolvisset, “redeem oneself from the obligations of an oath"). Cf. Speyer 1969, 1191. 

102. See Versnel 1985, 261f. and Strubbe above, p. 45. 

103. A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 4th ed. (Tübingen, 1923), 277ff. Cf. on the psychol- 
ogy H. S. Versnel “Self-sacrifice, Compensation, and the Anonymous Gods,” in Le sacrifice 
dans l'antiquité, Entretiens Hardt 27 (Genéve, 1981), 135-85. Cf. an inscription from 
Jerusalem (seventh century a.D), BE (1960) no. 416: rèp Avrpov Tov aùroù uap- 
тиу. 

104. Björck 1938, nos. 6 and 12. Оп the use of буутёо in this sense see TWNT vol. П, 897. 

105. The terms alternate in literary texts: R. Merkelbach, "Fragment eines satirischen 
Romans: Aufforderung zur Beichte,” ZPE 11 (1973): 89-90. 

106. C. T. Newton (see n. 60); C. Wachsmuth (see n. 91); J. Zündel, “Aegyptische 
Glossen,” ВАМ 19 (1864): 481—96; R. S. Conway, "The Duenos Inscription," AJP 10 (1889): 
445—59; Ziebarth 1899, 126; Wünsch, DTA xiib. 
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107. Audollent, DT, p. cxvi and 5. 

108. Kagarow 1929, 22ff.; Bjórck 1938, 123ff. 

109. Zingerle 1926. His theory was severely censured, e.g., by Eger (see n. 77) and L. 
Robert (BE [1978]: 471, no. 434). Cf., further, Strubbe above, p. 44 with n. 102. 

110. For lead tablets in wells cf. Jordan (see n. 19), 207 nn. 3—5 and 210, n. 7. 

111. It is discussed by Hughes and Quaegebeur (see n. 59). 

112. Cf. J. D. Ray (JEA 61 [1975]: 181—188), who refers to Amm. Marc. 19.12.3 
concerning the oracle of Bes at Abydos: chartulae seu membranae, continentes quae peteban- 
tur, post data quoque responsa interdum remanebant in fano. Cf. also Lucian Alex. 19. For 
more general remarks on these practices see Versnel 1981, 32ff. Sometimes oracular ques- 
tions come very near to prayers for justice; a tablet found at Dodona asks, &kAewe Aopkikos 
тд À&kos (Н. W. Parke, The Oracles of Zeus [Oxford, 1967], no. 29). Cf. Versnel 1981, 6. 

113. The emperor Trajan sent a closed letter to the oracle of Jupiter Heliopolitanus 
(Macrob. Sat. 1.23). 

114. Cf. Gallazzi (see n. 59), 105-6. 

115. Wachsmuth (see n. 91), 569. 

116. In Egypt we have clear evidence of oracles with this purpose; see B. Kramer, "POxy 
12.1567: Orakelfrage," ZPE 61 (1985): 61—62 for earlier literature. 

117. For the discussion see Versnel 1981, 30, n. 118. The complex of guilt feelings, 
penalties by the gods, confession, and redemption is attested for Rome, too: R. Reitzenstein, 
Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen Зӣ ed. (Leipzig, 1927; repr. Darmstadt 1966), 137ff.; 
L. Koenen, "Die Unschuldsbeteuerung des Priestereides und die rómische Elegie," ZPE 2 
(1968): 31-38; R. Merkelbach (see n. 105), 81—100; P. Frisch, "Ueber die lydisch-phrygis- 
chen Sühneinschriften und die ‘Confessiones’ des Augustinus," EA 2 (1985): 41-45. 

118. G. Moracchini-Mazel, Les fouilles de Mariana (Corse), vol. 6, La Nécropole d’I 
Ponti (Bastia, 1974), 18f. (first or second century a.p.); H. Solin, Arctos 15 (1981): 121-22. 

119. They are being published by M. W. C. Hassall and R. S. O. Tomlin, but many tablets 
from Uley and Bath are still unpublished. For a short introduction see M. W. C. Hassall, 
“Altars, Curses and Other Epigraphic Evidence," in Temples, Churches, and Religion: Recent 
Research in Roman Britain, ed. W. Rodwell (London, 1980), 79—89; and R. Tomlin, “Curses 
from Bath," Omnibus 10 (1985): 31—32. On the temple and cult of Minerva Sulis at Bath, see 
I. A. Richmond and J. M. C. Toynbee, "The Temple of Sulis-Minerva at Bath," JRS 45 
(1955): 97—105; H. J. Croon, “The Cult of Sul-Minerva at Bath,” Antiquity 27 (1953): 79-83; 
B. Cunliffe, “The Temple of Sulis Minerva at Bath,” Antiquity 40 (1966): 199-204; P. 
Salway, Roman Britain (Oxford, 1981), 686ff.; B. Cunliffe, Roman Bath Discovered (Ox- 
ford, 1971), 27ff.; M. J. Green, The Gods of Roman Britain (n.p., 1983), 31, 43, 52; M. J. 
T. Lewis, Temples in Roman Britain (Cambridge, 1966), 57-61. On Uley see A. Ellison, 
“Natives and Christians on West Hill, Uley," in Temples, etc., ed Rodwell, (London, 1980): 
305—20. 

120. L. Franz, JOAI 44 (1959): 69ff.; Solin 1968, no. 12. 

121. Egger interpreted draucus as “a head of cattle," but Jordan points out to me in a letter 
that this is actually a transliterated Greek term meaning "necklace," which also appears in the 
diminuitive (Spavx«e(o)v) on the Delian tablet discussed above on p. 66-67. 

122. CIL VII.140; ILS 4730; DT 106; RIB 306. The common interpretation, “among those 
who are called Senicianus,” seems wrong to me. The interpretation in my text is closer to Latin 
syntactical rules and nomen is generally "the person" in this type of text. R. G. Goodchild 
(“The Curse and the Ring,” Antiquity 27 [1953]: 100—102) connects this tablet with a golden 
ring with the name Senecianus that was found in a fourth-century Christian context. 

123. Solin 1968, no. 18. The archaeological context is third-to-fourth-century-A.D., al- 
though the writing seems earlier. 
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124. He derived this suggestion from a third, well-known tablet discovered in England, 
which I cannot treat here in extenso, cf. E. G. Turner, JRS 53 (1963): 122ff. (— Solin [1968, 
no. 21], who dates it to c. 200 Ар). In it Jupiter is required to “haunt,” (exigat) the mind and 
intestines of the person who has stolen some denarii from Canus Dignus. Then there follows, 
ut in corpore suo in brevi temp[or]e pariat. Donatur deo ssto decima pars eius pecuniae quam 
[solluerit (“that in his own person [or perhaps lit. “with his own body”] in a short time he may 
balance the account. The above-named god [ssto = s(upra) s(crip)to] is given a tenth part of 
the money after he [i.e., the thief] will have repaid it."). Note that exigo even more than the 
customary persequor exactly parallels the Greek verbs ёлебттёо (claim, reclaim, demand") 
and éxinréw (“require an investigation," “require an accounting,” “exact an amount" or [in 
an absolute sense] "start an investigation,” “рипіѕћ”). Note also that pario and solvo approach 
the meaning of the Greek verb Avec as used in the confession texts, i.e., “redeem, atone for, 
buy off." 

125. The editor translates “from the money that the thief had ‘consumed’ ” (i.e., the verb 
is some form of exedere), which is hardly possible. Egger assumes that exesuerit is a slip of 
the pen for something like solverit. Could it not be exsolverit? 

126. TAM 318 (see above, p. 76); cf. Björck 1938, no. 25, where I suggest reading 70:0) 
о®ттуу ikavöv ov, Méca. 

127. The editors have recognized this (see p. 375, n. 24). 

128. From a pit or well (third/fourth century A.D.). 

129. Ona pewter plate from the hot springs at Bath, (Britannia 16 [1985]: 323, where one 
can find further references). 

130. E.g., SGD 11, 13, 15, 40, 46, 52, 69, 73, 94, 124, 170, 177; cf. Faraone above 
p. 11. 

131. Or maintain mei as objective genitive followed by a dative. 

132. See n. 50. Since this text is also disputed, I cite several other curse formulas. L. 
Robert (CRAI [1978]: 280ff.) published a funerary curse from the Karayü valley in Pisidia. It 
contains the following wish for the potential graverobber or vandal (I quote the version 
proposed by H. W. Pleket in SEG 28, no. 1079; I owe this reference to Strubbe): rékvo 
/ réxvots aiparı Kal Bavaroıs бтодосоос[]. In his commentary Robert connects the 
verb &oótóo to the committed crime and interprets, “Не will pay for this crime with his 
blood and with many dead." Threatened punishments of many or even a thousand deaths do 
occur (see L. Robert, ibid., 281, n. 36), but for us it is most significant that sanguine suo 
solvat recurs here literally in a Greek curse. Robert points to a related tombstone curse from 
Philomelion, Phrygia (MAMA VII, 199; CIG III, 3984; cf. L. Robert, Hellenica 13 [1965]: 
97-98), which reads, ös dv ToUT@ TQ UV} MATL кокф$ TOTEL, оїкф, Bio, TO сорот: 
олтоў (“Whosoever harms this tombstone, [he will pay for it] with his house, his life [and] 
his body"). Here we are dealing with what Robert calls a "carcasse d'une malédiction 
traditionnelle," in which the added asyndetic exclamation “with his house, his life, and his 
body" is sufficient to express that these are the objects with which the guilty must pay or atone. 

133. R. G. Collingwood (JRS 17 [1927]: 216 and Archaeologica 78 [1928], 158, no. 10) 
correctly understands tulit as abstulit and redimat as “buy back” and interprets it as meaning 
that the thief or the owner will buy back the objects placed with Nemesis only with his death. 
This isn't very logical because it concerns stolen objects. A. Oxé (Germania 15 [1931]: 16ff.) 
improved the text by reading n[i vita] sanguine suo instead of n[isi fusa] sanguine sua. His 
translation reads, ^Wer sie brachte, móge sie wiedererhalten nur mit seinem Leben, mit 
seinem Blute." He imagines that someone has left his clothes at the wardrobe of a public bath 
and that in the meantime an enemy buried the tablet with the wish to Nemesis that the owner 
can get the clothing back only by paying with his blood. Without commenting on the precise 
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situation, Preisendanz (APF 11 [1935]: 155) judges "wahrscheinlich handelt es sich um 
Verfluchung eines Gladiators durch seinen Todfeind, der die Kleider und Schuhe des anderen 
der Domna Nemesis schenkt unter Bedingung seines Todes." Egger (Wien. Jahresh. 35 
[1943]: 99ff. = Egger 1963, 281-83) generally agreed with these suggestions. Without the 
benefit of the recent discoveries we have discussed—and reading sanguinei sui—he trans- 
lated, *Herrin Nemesis! Ich übergebe dir Mantel und Schuhe, wer sie getragen hat, móge sie 
nur dann zurückerhalten, wenn sein Rotfuchs umkommt" (idem 1963, 281—83). He is fol- 
lowed by Solin 1968, no. 20 and RIB 110, no. 323. It had escaped him that H. Volkmann 
(ARW 31 [1934]: 64) had at least made a start towards a better solution by understanding 
redimere as culpam redimere (“büssen”). Whoever chooses to translate this verb as “to get 
back" (this is not at all its usual meaning) has to conclude that it is a question of sympathetic 
magic in which the clothing of a person by consecration to a deity draws the owner along as 
well. It is, however, notable that although the burial of clothing, hair, nails, etc. is widely 
known in Greck magical texts, allusions to it on magic defixiones are rare. There is one highly 
dubious—at any rate abnormai—instance in DT 210, and there is a new tablet published by 
Jordan (see n. 19), 251f. in which the hair of the victim is given to the daemon. He mentions 
a few other instances. See H. Solin, "Tabelle plumbee di Concordia," Aquilea Nostra 48 
(1977): 146—63, esp. 149 for the translation of tulit as “he has taken away.” We need not say 
more about the bay (horse), cf. Britannia 14 (1983): 352, n. 12. 

134. A tablet from Aylesford (Kent) has donatio; cf. Britannia 17 (1986): 428, n. 2. 

135. For the term úroyeypauuévor on a gold tablet and a collection of parallels, see D. 
R. Jordan, AJA 89 (1985): 164-65, and idem (see n. 19), 241 and 252. On this "official" 
language cf. Hassall (see n. 119), 87. 

136. Cf. Deissmann (see п. 103), 259; kataédéapous avadvoets (РСМ IV.2177). Cf. 
Preisendanz 1972, 6f.; Speyer 1969, 1191. Cf. SGD 170: rovrov unBei[s] дефи Айс 
TOLNO ALTO. 

137. E. Courtney suggests idem regestum (heaped back upon), which would yield a similar 
interpretation. 

138. epotes(?) or, as F. G. Naerebout suggests, eructet(?). After this essay had been sent 
off to the publisher, Tomlin informed me that he now prefers to read (r)eputes, i.e., “reckon 
the stolen coins with his blood,” which seems to solve the riddle quite well. 

139. We also find ourselves in the “borderland” now and then in the texts of the Latin 
tablets. A text from England of the usual juridical type has strong reminiscences of the 
traditional defixio, especially in its detailed series of stipulations (Britannia 15 [1984] 339 
no. 7): nec illis [plermittas sanit[atem] nec bibere nec ma[n]d[u]care nec dormi[re] [nec 
nat]os sanos habe[a]nt . . .. .. The usual text of a defixio defigo Eudemum. This victim must 
die as soon as possible, and yet infra dies nove(m) vasum reponat. Apparently it is a case of 
theft, therefore it has the tone of an appeal to justice (R. Egger, "Eine Fluchtafel aus 
Carnuntum," Der rómische Limes in Osterreich 16 [1926] 136-56 = idem 1963, 81—97); 
Solin 1968, no. 6). Cf. also R. Marichal, CRA/ (1981): 41—51 for a lead tablet from Montfo 
(Gallia Narbonensis): Qomodo hoc plumbu non / paret et decadet, sic deca / dat aetas, 
membra, vita ! bos, grano, mer eorum qui / mihi dolum malu fecerunt, etc. It is magic, but the 
victim is guilty. Cf. CIL vol. XIII, 11340: ut me vindicetis de ququma; see R. Egger, ibid., 
p. 87 and Solin (see n. 133), 149. 

140. Cf. Cunliffe (see n. 119), 27ff. 

141. Cf., on this mentality, Pleket (see n. 76), 152-92. 

142. Versnel 1985. 

143. On these “handbooks” see Bjórck 1938, 134; Jordan (see n. 19), 211 and 233f. On 
handbooks for magic spells and rituals, see Faraone above p. 4. 
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144. CIL 11.462 (with a very adventurous conjecture by Mommsen); DT 122; J. Vives, 
Inscripciones Latinas de la España Romana (Barcelona, 1971), no. 736. The terminology 
shows influences of legal language. 

145. It has been published in J. H. Bonneville, S. Dardaine, and P. LeRoux, Fouilles de 
Belo: Les inscriptions (Paris, 1987—88). 

146. Thus I explain /sis Muromem of the text. 

147. One Latin defixio belonging to the Sethianic texts (DT 142) has ut omnes 
cog[n]osc[ant] exempl[um e]or[um]. 

148. I should like to thank Jeannette K. Ringold, who translated this essay from the Dutch 
original. I am also very grateful to David Jordan and Christopher Faraone for their numerous 
helpful comments. 
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Incantations and Prayers for Salvation 
on Inscribed Greek Amulets 


Roy Kotansky 


The use of magic for protection and deliverance from diseases must have been 
widespread from the earliest times.! The sufferer had recourse to healing through 
prayers and offerings, rites of incubation, and any number of rituals performed by 
itinerant holy men who adhered to that heterodox and often arcane aspect of religion 
known as “magic.”? Apart from the more empirically minded doctors, a wide vari- 
ety of practitioners from herb-gatherers to midwives could be sought for remedies 
in the classical period.? As an infection festered or a fever lingered, even the sternest 
critics of traditional or "superstitious" remedies turned to the application of amulets. 
In his lost Ethics, Theophrastus questions whether a man's character changes when 
the circumstances of his life change, and he reports how the “freethinking” Pericles, 
sick with the plague, had been prodded by his womenfolk into wearing an amulet 
(Frag. L21 Fortenbaugh); Diogenes Laertius tells a similar deathbed tale about the 
philosopher and notorious atheist Bion, who at the end of his life dons amulets and 
renounces his former attacks “against religion" (eis rò @etov, 4.54; cf. 4.56—57). 
Both anecdotes, whether historically accurate or not, present a plausible picture of 
competing cures and "second opinions" as a disease worsens and seem to set the use 
of amulets squarely within the sphere of traditional beliefs. 

Amulets were in demand for every imaginable situation in life.^ Although they 
could often serve to introduce desirable qualities such as love, wealth, power, or 
victory," amulets were usually used to cure medical complaints (both injuries or 
illnesses) and to thwart the daemonic influences often held responsible for disease. 
Etymologically speaking, the Greek terms for amulet (mepiappov and mepi- 
amrov) are derived from the verb теєрібтте (“to tie on") and refer to an object 
or material that is "attached to” or “tied on" to a person. A phylactery (the English 
word comes directly from the Greek dvAakrnpıov, formed from the verb 
$vAacceıv, “to protect") is a type of amulet used more specifically to protect an 
individual or community from some impending calamity or plague." Amulets could 
be organic substances or simple compounds; as we shall see, their application was 
often accompanied by spoken prayers or incantations. In later times the large 
number of amulets containing written prayers and incantations allows us to docu- 
ment the gradual transition from the “unlettered” practice of oral magic to the 
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full-fledged literary compositions found in the Greek magical papyri. Simple, 
uninscribed amulets are difficult-if-not-impossible to identify; even when they carry 
some telltale symbol or design, they remain silent about their specific purpose or the 
source of their efficacy. Those, however, that are inscribed with texts (no matter 
how brief) provide information about the ancient medical and religious contexts of 
their use and will be the focus of our inquiry here. 


THE COMBINED USE OF INCANTATION AND AMULET 


As far as the use of written charms is concerned, presumptive antecedents can be 
traced to ancient Egyptian and Near Eastern rituals with which early Greek traders 
may have had contact. This does not, however, mean that such amulets were taken 
over directly from oriental prototypes; magic is indigenous to every culture, and the 
employment of magic incantations and the like for apotropaic purposes already 
occurs in the earliest Greek writings. We cannot be certain just how and when 
written charms came into regular use among the Greeks (and later the Romans), 
although it is clear that in the very early periods healing words or other incantations 
often accompanied the protective or therapeutic act. The locus classicus is a passage 
in Homer describing how the sons of Autolycus stop the bleeding of Odysseus' boar 
wound by binding it with an incantation (Od. 19.457—59):? 


А РТ E j ; 
отер 86 O8vafjos apvpovos àvru0Éouo 
Shear émorapévas, éraoióf) $ aipa keXowóv 
Eoxedov 


And the wound of noble, god-like Odysseus they bound up skilfully, and checked the black 
blood with a charm. (trans. A. T. Murray) 


Here, the “skillful binding” of the leg, although applied with a magic utterance, 
appears to modern readers to serve the practical medical function of staying the 
hemorrhage by use of a tourniquet; the widespread testimony, however, to the 
popular ancient belief that knots could bind the flux sympathetically cannot be 
overlooked. 19 

One of the earliest mentions of Greek amulets and the pronouncement of spells 
appears in Pindar, where we read of the adult Asclepius, who was taught medical 
lore by Chiron the Centaur. The passage seems to give a detailed description of early 
fifth-century в.с. medical practice (Pyth. 3. 47-54): 


TOUS MEV OV, ÖOTOL uóXor AVTOPUTMV 
&Xkécv Evvdoves, T) TOA XAAK@ MEAN TETPWLEVOL 
Т] xeppaöı THAEBOAY, 
1j Depiw порі repdopevor ĝéuas Ñ 
X&UAQvi, Vaats Gov &XXoiov àxéov 
É£aryev, TOUS u&v роћокоїс Eraoıdais ÅUPÉTOV, 
TOUS 88 ar poc 'avéa Ti- 
vovrass, N) yvioıs Trepá&m TOV TAVTOdEV 
gappaka, то?с 68 rouais Eotacev ópOovUs: 
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And whosoever came to him [sc. Asclepius] afflicted with natural illnesses or with their 
limbs injured by grey bronze or stones far-slung or with their bodies ravaged by summer's 
fever or winter's chill, these he frees from the bonds of every sort of pain, tending some 
with gentle incantations, giving others soothing фариака to drink or attaching фбриака to 
their limbs from every side, and still others he cures by incisions. 


Here Pindar presents us with a compact description of Asclepius' threefold medical 
methodology (incantations, ф&рдеке, and surgery), wherein he subdivides the 
second category into фарџако: drunk as potions and those tied on as amulets 
(mepıarreiv). The ф&рцеко (drugs or charms) that are attached as mepiamra 
were perhaps applied with an incantation (ётёт) in a way similar to that described 
in Homer; but the important fact here is that at this early stage incantations 
remained separate from the amulet. 

One is reminded of the well-known incantation in Cato's De agri cultura 160, 
which is probably considerably older than the second- or third-century B.c. text in 
which it is preserved. It is part of a recipe for healing dislocated or fractured bones 
that also involves the "sympathetic" gesture of cleaving a reed in two and then 
rejoining the pieces while brandishing an iron knife and uttering the apparently 
nonsensical incantation, MOTAS VAETA DARIES DARDARES ASTATARIES DISSUNAPITER.!3 
The pieces of reed are then attached (adligare) to the limb in question, perhaps as 
a practical splint of sorts but more likely in order to place the symbolically rejoined 
reed in direct contact with the damaged joint or bone(s), that is, as a sort of primitive 
amulet. For the following days there is an additional charm for recitation: HUAT HAUT 
HAUT ISTASIS TARSIS ARDANNABOU DANNAUSTRA. 

The first explicit reference to an amulet applied with an incantation occurs in 
Plato's Charmides (155e—156e). Socrates reveals the recipe for a headache amulet 
that he once learned from the Thracians while serving on a military campaign in the 
area, probably at Potidaea or Amphipolis (cf. Ap. 28e). As is often the case with 
Plato,!^ the account serves to introduce a dialogue on the meaning and definition of 
something more important than a mere detail of medical lore; nevertheless, it does 
preserve a fascinating folkloristic belief probably contemporary with the dialogue's 
composition if not indeed known personally to the historical Socrates. The charm is 
described as follows (155e): “So I told him that the thing itself was a certain leaf 
(@vAXov), but there was a charm (ётёт) to go with the remedy; and if one uttered 
the charm at the moment of its application, the remedy made one perfectly well; but 
without the charm there was no efficacy in the leaf” (trans. W. R. M. Lamb). The 
cure, therefore, is only effective when the leaf is applied with the requisite incanta- 
tion; unfortunately Socrates does not give the text of the incantation in the course of 
the dialogue. 

Later writers also report that the recitation of incantations or magic formulas 
could, with the application of a special material, rectify fractures or heal other 
medical problems. Lucian, for example, in a way reminiscent of the Charmides, 
also describes the process of enchanting an amulet with powerful words. During a 
revealing discussion about the efficacy of amulets and incantations (Philops. 7-8), 
the question is raised about the value of applying external remedies to ailments that 
have internal causes. Those who are defending the use of amulets explain that 
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oftentimes objects employed for the cure of rheumatism in the feet, such as a 
weasel's tooth or lion's whiskers, are only effective if one knows how to use them 
with a suitable incantation (ei res émiaraito avrois xphodar peta TiS 
oikeias Erwöns ёкасто [Philops. 7]).^ A little later in that same dialogue we 
learn that the disease is believed to be driven away by uttering magic words 
(Philops. 9), and a story is told about a Babylonian magus who healed a certain 
gouty Midas by chanting an &rwön and binding a fragment of a tombstone of a 
deceased virgin to the sufferer's foot (Philops. 11)!16 

These examples suggest that incantations and amulets were often used in tandem 
for healing." As in the case of the defixiones (discussed by Faraone in chapter 1), 
the verbal incantation and the material used in the attendant gesture (e.g., the leaf 
applied to the head) seem, with the introduction of a written language, to merge 
according to some natural law of economy. As a result, a new and more sophisti- 
cated type of amulet begins to appear, as the words of incantations, formerly only 
spoken, are now engraved directly onto the amulet itself. !8 


EARLY INSCRIBED AMULETS: THE EPHESIA GRAMMATA 


There is no sure way of knowing when the first written charms were employed by 
the Greeks; and much of our understanding of such texts must remain hypothetical, 
since the discoveries of actual inscribed amulets from the classical period are few. 
The rather scanty evidence, of course, does not provide an accurate picture of what 
probably was a widespread practice. Amulets written on perishable material (e.g., 
leather, wood, wax, and the like) would not have survived intact. A similar problem 
attends the texts engraved on more durable materials: tablets of gold or silver were 
reused because of their innate value, while those of cheaper metals such as lead were 
regularly recycled on account of their pliability and noncorrosive nature. !9 

Let us look at some of the early evidence for texts written on amulets. The use of 
rings as amulets, possibly engraved, is mentioned by the comic poet Antiphanes 
(Frag. 177 Kock), a contemporary of Demosthenes. The passage simply states that 
someone purchased from Phertatos for a drachma a ring for digestive pains. We read 
nothing about what the ring was made of, whether it was a simple band or held a 
carved stone, nor is anything said of an inscription. Such rings used as amulets must 
have been common. When Aristophanes has the "Just Man" ignore the threats of 
Karion, a treacherous sycophant, he seems to allude to rings that actually carried 
engraved texts for use as amulets (Plut. 883-85): 


АТ. o08&v протиф соу. dopo yap Tpi&pevos 
Tov дактор тоу map’ Е?бароо дроҳилє. 
KA. Gadd’ оюк Eveorı “avkodavrov Önyparos.” 


Just Man: I fear you not, for I wear a ring that 
Eudamos sold me for a drachma. 
Karion: But it is not inscribed, For an informer' s bite. 


Here, too, the ring's price and supplier is named. Karion's witty reply suggests that 
there was a market for inscribed rings that protected the wearer from the bites of 
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dangerous insects or animals; Bonner believes that a designation such as aokoprriov 
önyuaorros (for scorpion bite) or the like must have been in common enough use as 
part of the actual inscription to warrant such an allusion.?? 

But to find detailed evidence for the early use of engraved amulets we must turn 
elsewhere. The Ephesia grammata, mystic letters allegedly incised on the famous 
cult statue of Artemis of Ephesus,?! were often used in apotropaic rituals, both 
verbally and as parts of inscribed texts. The text of the incantation, traditionally 
given in ancient sources as QOKLOV, KATACKLOV, №, тетроё, SapvapEvers, 
auctor (or ошоо) shows that (like the charms recorded by Cato) they were not 
comprehensible to later ancient writers.?? Menander describes them as “evil-avert- 
ing spells" (&As£ubéppako) spoken as one walked in a circle around newly wed 
couples.?? Plutarch (Mor. 706e) reports that the “Ephesian letters" could be uttered 
to expel daemons and that Croesus supposedly recited them to save himself from 
being burned alive on the funeral pyre. But were the Ephesian letters also used as 
written charms, that is, engraved on objects to be used or worn as talismans? A story 
(albeit recorded in late sources) does tell of an Ephesian who by wearing the letters 
tied onto his ankle repeatedly defeated his Milesian rival in boxing; as soon as the 
amulet was detected and removed the man was soundly defeated.24 One is immedi- 
ately reminded of the many vırmrıra (victory charms) recorded in the Greek 
magical papyri and useful in a variety of agonistic settings.” In PGM IV.2145—50, 
in particular, we find a multipurpose talisman that employs Homeric verses (II. 
10.521, 564, and 572) engraved on an iron tablet; one of the virtues of this magic 
tablet is that a contestant who carries it will remain undefeated (lines 2159—60). 

Mention of the use of inscribed Ephesia grammata comes from an early source as 
well. A fragment of Anaxilas, a fourth-century B.C. comic poet, reads (Frag. 18 
Kock), 


Ev a kvrapiow parroiat Qopáv 
Edeonia урациота kaá. 
Carrying about the excellent Ephesian 
letters in little stitched hides. 


Like the reference to the Ephesian boxer given above, we do not know on what 
material the grammata were engraved or in what manner they were carried, though 
the passage suggests a sort of leather pouch (similar to the metal tubes worn by both 
Greeks and Romans, which often enclosed an inscribed metal tablet or papyrus).26 
A lead tablet actually inscribed with the Ephesia grammata allegedly from Phala- 
sarna in Crete dates securely to the fourth century B.c. (it is roughly contemporary 
with Anaxilas); it had been folded over about six times into a small mass only three 
or four centimeters wide? and had evidently been used as a protective charm, 
perhaps for an individual, though one cannot rule out protection for a household or 
sanctuary. The rather long text scratched into the tablet is mostly composed of 
hexameters that clearly served as an ётёт) to ward off some general malady or 
plague on Crete in the fourth century в.с.28 

Although the text is fragmentary (most present editions of the opening line, for 
instance, must be rejected), the apotropaic language of the piece is evident through- 
out. Some sections are hymnic in nature (like the hexametric hymns of the Papyri 
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Graecae Magicae) and invoke deities appropriate for healing or success: Zeus 
Alexikakos (line 3), Herakles Ptoliporthos (line 3), Iatros, Nike, and Apollo (line 
4). The formula used at the beginning of the tablet seems to address some type of 
evil directly: “I bid . . . flee from our homes"? followed by the repeated command 
феёуг (Flee!) addressed to “wolf” and “dog” and other unidentifiable entities, all 
probably designations for daemons. In addition to the appearance of the Ephesian 
letters (lines 5, 9-11, and 15ff.) towards the end of the spell there seems to be a 
request for protection against the magic operations of others.?? If worn about a 
person, as its compact size would suggest, the folded tablet could have been 
enclosed in a akvr&pıov pamrov like that described by Anaxilas and suspended 
from the neck by a thong.?! 


AMULETS WITH ézq@éai IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The texts of the extant amulets from the classical era are few, but for the period of 
the Roman Empire the situation is considerably different. Sometime between the 
hellenistic period and the height of the Roman Empire the manufacture of inscribed 
amulets began to flourish. Among the extant magical papyri, one document in 
particular, known as the Philinna papyrus (PGM XX) and of relatively early date 
(first century B.c.), gives instructions for using zr«oí in apotropaic contexts.? 
These tattered fragments of a medicomagical handbook?? preserve two incantations 
(Errwödai) composed in hexameters?* that are clearly antecedents of some of the 
inscriptions found on amulets of the later Roman period. The first is to be used 
against inflammation and is entitled An incantation of the Syrian woman from 
Gadara. Employing some sort of "sympathetic magic," it briefly describes an 
initiate to a mystery religion (uvoroöökos) who is set aflame on a mountaintop and 
subsequently doused with water:?? 


[The most majestic goddess' child] was set 

Aflame as an initiate—and on 

The highest mountain peak was set aflame— 

[And fire did greedily gulp] seven springs 

Of wolves, seven of bears, seven of lions, 

But seven dark-eyed maidens with dark urns 

Drew water and becalmed the restless fire. (trans. E. N. O'Neil) 


Despite the obscure references to initiation and predatory animals, the nature of the 
incantation is fairly straightforward: just as the immolated uvorroöokos is subse- 
quently doused with water, so too will the bodily inflammation of the patient be 
extinguished. 

These types of spells are known as historiolae—short stories recounting mytho- 
logical themes that sympathetically persuade the sufferer's illness to cease.?6 An- 
other historiola occurs on a silver phylactery found at Carnuntum. The spell, dated 
to the third century A.D. on archaeological grounds, contains a description of an 
encounter between Artemis of Ephesus and Antaura the mermaid; the text on the 
tablet reads as follows:?? 
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mpös Y)uuep&v«o)v 'Avravpa 
&EHAGSY ёк TIS 

baracons, &voflónav ws 
&Aados, &véxpaker as Bods. 
navt олту” Apregus Ebeolia]' 
"^ Avrabpa, To|0] 

vráy[ueus Huıkplavio)v; 

[0]? ov[x є] r&v . . . ." 


For migraine headache. Antaura came out of the ocean; she cried out like a deer; she 
moaned like a cow. Artemis Ephesia met her: “Antaura, where are you bringing the 
headache? Not to the . . .?" (here the text breaks off).38 


In this case, Artemis' presumed interdiction of the disease will hopefully be reen- 
acted in the body of the person who wears the amulet. Another tablet (discussed 
below) contains a similarly short mythological story for the cure of epilepsy, and 
possibly also for headache .?? 

The second spell of the Philinna papyrus is the headache remedy of its namesake, 
the mysterious Philinna of Thessaly. This short hexametric spell cures by using a 
“flee” formula: 


pety дӧ кефоћ?с ` dhevyet 68 [Xéov] vro mérpav, 
devyovow 88 úkor, devyovat È uovvxes йттог 
[éépevor] mAnyais ór [Euns Tekéas ётоо:81)<]. 


Flee, headache, [lion] flees beneath a rock, 
Wolves flee; horses flee on uncloven hoof 
[And speed] beneath blows [of my perfect charm]. (trans. E. N. O'Neil) 


The same "flee" formula appears on the much earlier Phalasarna tablet (see pp. 
111-12), where a presumably daemonic dog and wolf are similarly put to flight. But 
this is not the only indication of the antiquity of this particular kind of é7@67; 
a similar formula, quoted by Pliny (as a hexameter) as part of a ritual cure for 
impetigo, seems to be a product of the classical period or earlier: devyere 
kavOapióss: AvKOS &ypios uue SiwKer (“Flee beetles, a fierce wolf pursues 
you”). The incantation is repeated while the infected area is touched with a special 
stone. 

As the last example shows, the use of unengraved materials as amulets continues 
unabated in the Roman period side by side with the talismans and phylacteries that 
carried texts. Chapters 24—32 of Pliny’s Historia Naturalis attest well to the situa- 
tion in the first century of the common era. Numerous folklore remedies are 
described, but among the literally thousands of “magical” remedies (both herbal and 
mineral) we find only a few recipes that employ an incantation by itself; for 
instance, Attalus is reported to have uttered puo to avert scorpion sting (28.5.24), 
and elsewhere a formula is given for protection while one picks a powerful herb 
(24.116.176).^! Pliny also gives an example of an incantation to be uttered simulta- 
neously with the application of an amulet; the healer, while fasting and applying 
nine herbal knots as an amulet, recites the carmen, “Fasting I give a cure to a fasting 
patient” (24.118.181). Inflammations are to be treated with a plant called reseda 
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while the following chant is repeated three times: “Reseda, allay diseases; dost 
know, dost know, what chick here uprooted thee? May he have neither head nor 
feet” (27.106.131). Elsewhere to cure superficial abscesses, a fasting, naked 
woman is to touch a patient’s back and say, “Apollo tells us that a plague cannot 
grow more fiery in a patient if a naked maiden quench the fire” (26.60.93), a charm 
that recalls the incantation against inflammation in the Philinna papyrus quoted 
above. Thus throughout antiquity we find the continued use of the therapy of the 
spoken charm in tandem with the application of the uninscribed amulet. 

Elsewhere Pliny records a somewhat early example of an incantation to be written 
on papyrus as an amulet; Marcus Servius Nonianus, consul in 35 A.D., cured his 
ophthalmia by engraving the Greek letters PA on a slip of papyrus and tying it 
around his neck (28.5.27).42 In addition to papyrus and lead, amulets were fash- 
ioned from a wide variety of other writing media as well. Magical texts (often 
containing just symbols or very short spells) are often inscribed on small, semipre- 
cious stones that are then set into rings and necklaces or otherwise simply carried in 
an individual's clothing.*? Slips of gold or silver foil (lamellae) inscribed, like the 
Artemis and Antaura amulet quoted above, with apotropaic prayers and incanta- 
tions, are often described in the recipes of the magical papyri and the late medical 
writers.** Although these tablets have often been neglected in the past, or at least not 
fully appreciated, they will provide the focal point of our discussion of inscribed 
amulets of the later period. 


THE MAGIC LAMELLAE 


Gold and silver magic lamellae“ have been unearthed in every corner of the Roman 
Empire and are usually inscribed with protective charms similar to those found in 
the magical papyri. Their existence testifies to a popularity at least as widespread as 
thet of the gemstones, though due to their often fragile condition (and for the other 
reasons discussed above), not nearly as many lamellae as gemstones have survived. 
References, however, in both the Papyri Graecae Magicae and a variety of other 
ancient literary sources show that these inscribed amulets were recommended more 
frequently than the gemstones for healing and other magic operations. Also, the 
so-called Fayum portraits, which sometimes picture women and children wearing 
the telltale tubular capsules, provide evidence for their regular use among Egyptians 
in the Greco-Roman period.*7 

The so-called Orphic lamellae come foremost to mind when discussing possible 
prototypes for these tablets.*® They date to the late classical period (c. 400—330 B.c.; 
the “Cretan” group [B3—B8 Zuntz] is somewhat later) and do not, at first, seem to 
have been amulets in the conventional sense described above; rather, they were 
usually placed unrolled on a corpse as a form of phylactery that protected the dead 
person from either the terrors of the afterlife or the equally feared cycle of rebirths 
(metempsychosis). There is, however, some physical evidence that "Orphic" 
tablets could indeed be used as traditional amulets as early as the classical period. 
The tablet labeled C by Zuntz was found with one of the more "standard" texts (A4) 
in 1897 (in the “Timpone Grande" tumulus). Carelessly written and uncertainly 
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interpreted, the text seems to contain a hymnic address of some sort. More impor- 
tantly, though, this tablet (A4) was folded "like an envelope" inside of tablet C, 
which itself had been folded over nine times from right to left in the manner of 
amulets.5? There is also the curious case of the fourth-century-B.c. gold tablet from 
Petelia (B1)?! that was apparently found enclosed in a tubular necklace dating to the 
second or third century A.D., either carefully handed down from one generation to 
the next or disinterred at a later date and reused, this text was clearly employed as 
a conventional amulet.5? 

Finally there is the gold tablet written for a certain Caecilia Secundina (A5), 
which “has every appearance of having been rolled up in a cylinder similar to that 
which contained the Petelia tablet.”53 The Greek text of six lines contains portions 
of the standard “Orphic” formulas found in various forms on the other extant 
lamellae and in this regard would belong wholly to this exclusive class of inscrip- 
tions were it not for the surprising fact that it is inscribed in a cursive hand six 
hundred years removed from the dates of the other known pieces and carries the 
name of its bearer, Caecilia Secundina. Thus in these three examples (out of the 
dozen or so extant “Orphic” lamellae) the fact that the tablet had once been rolled 
up or folded suggests that at some point an “Orphic” tablet could have been used, 
like the Phalasarna tablet, as a personal amulet. One might speculate, then, that the 
widespread use of the gold and silver phylacteries was indeed patterned after the 
“Orphic” lamellae, that is, that the protection of the recently dead from the dangers 
of the underworld may have been, or gradually became, a desideratum for living 
folk as well. 

If it cannot be irrefutably demonstrated that the “Orphic” gold leaves served as 
precursors to the use of inscribed gold (and silver) lamellae as amulets, their 
antecedants may lurk in special types of inscribed gold amulets excavated from 
other areas in the circum-Mediterranean basin. One group, in particular, seems to be 
an excellent candidate: the prophylactic inscriptions of Punic-Phoenician origin, 
disinterred primarily from tombs of the seventh to fifth century B.c. in Carthage and 
Sardinia; like our amulets of a later date, they too, were enclosed in tubular 
capsules.5* Most of the debate about these amulets has centered on the configuration 
of the suspension capsules enclosing the lamellae; worn perpendicularly, rather 
than horizontally like the later Greco-Roman capsules, the tubes usually terminate 
at the top in a sculpted representation of an Egyptian deity or animal (e.g., Osiris, 
Bastet, Sokhit, a swan's head, etc.). More important for our study, however, are the 
long rolled-up strips of gold (and occasionally silver and papyrus) found within. 
Although they are mostly inscribed with hieroglyphic and animal figures, and in 
some cases odd monstrosities, their prophylactic function can be readily perceived. 
For example, one strip of gold foil measuring twenty-eight by twenty-four centi- 
meters and covered with approximately 250 different Egyptian figures, carries two 
Punic inscriptions: “Protect and guard Hilletsbaal, son of Arisatbaal" and “Guard 
and protect Hilletsbaal, son of Asi." The function, style, and general character of 
the piece is readily comparable to those of the magic lamellae of the Roman 
period.55 

Another little-known category of gold lamellae that has some bearing on the 
discussion of both the “Orphic” and magic tablets is represented by a number of thin 
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sheets of inscribed gold foil dating from the second century B.c. (and later) found 
primarily in tombs from Palestine.56 Each tiny tablet, usually in the shape of a 
tabula ansata, carries a terse, formulaic expression found often on local steles, that 
is to say, Odpoet, NN, ovdsis åðávaæros ("Take courage, NN, no one is immor- 
tal!”).57 Judging from the content alone and from the fact that generally such tablets 
were not enclosed in capsules, it would seem that these were also laid with the 
deceased as “passports for the dead,” just like the “Orphic” gold leaves. But again, 
as with the “Orphic” pieces, a clearly magical—and hence amuletic—exception can 
be discerned in this group; a gold band found in a tomb “а Fig, dans le Gaulan”? 
evidently served a peculiar talismanic function. In the shape of typical funerary 
headbands, with terminal holes for affixing it to the forehead, the piece is hardly 
remarkable except that it is engraved with four magic inscriptions made up of 
“characters” or perhaps a cipher of magic letters.°? Evidently, protective magic was 
sought in the realm of the dead as well. At the end of this essay I will return to this 
blurring of the distinction between protection in the present life and in the hereafter 
again. 


THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF THE INSCRIBED AMULETS OF THE 
ROMAN PERIOD 


Although early Greek literary texts (quoted at the beginning of this essay) often 
describe the use of Erwöai, we know few details about their actual content or 
purpose. With the Greek lamellae of the Roman period, however, a wide variety of 
texts came into use, allowing us to observe the context in which they operated. 
These charms seem to be primarily concerned with health, and they aim at either 
curing existing diseases or preventing them in the future. The voces magicae, the 
long strings of magical logoi, and especially the series of vowels® that occur so 
often on amulets can all be regarded as &rrwöai in the broadest sense of the word. 
The habit of engraving Homeric verses on gemstones, papyri, and metal phylac- 
teries is also widely attested.5! We also have other examples of verses inscribed on 
amulets, usually dactylic hexameters (such as the фебує charm from Pliny) or 
iambic trimeters of uncertain authorship, which occasionally seem to preserve 
scraps of early liturgical material like that found on the Phalasarna lead amulet.%2 
In the examples of early Greek amulets and magic practices discussed above we 
noticed an interest in recording the specific malady for which the charm was written. 
Socrates’ leaf was used strictly as a headache remedy; and the inscription on 
Eudemos' ring, ovkopavrov öhyparos (For an informer's bite), suggests that 
specific charms against bites from other, more literal predators were in circulation.9? 
On the later /amellae spells are often headed by such descriptions, usually with 
Trpós plus the accusative, as witnessed by the Artemis and Antaura phylactery from 
Carnuntum (whose inscription begins with the rubric For migraine) and by the two 
charms in the Philinna papyrus. Thus during the Roman Empire the treatment of 
diseases with amulets seems to have required the proper diagnostic identification of 
the ailment, and we find that the texts found on amulets often indicate the specific 
diseases for which they are written. Some of the complaints addressed in the 
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magical lamellae are discussed below; a study of the charms given by medical 
writers, the papyri, and the texts of gemstones would necessarily expand this list.9* 

The spells given in the magical papyri and those preserved on the extant amulets 
often do not differentiate between the specific ailment afflicting the patient and the 
daemonic influence held responsible for the disease.© Descriptions of bodily ail- 
ments do occur, but they are usually made with special references as well to the 
malignant, preternatural influence behind the disease's manifestation. The most 
common expression for such an influence is “evil spirit” or simply "spirits."96 In 
addition to the general protections against daemons and spirits, a number of the 
magical phylacteries like those used to combat headache describe specific maladies. 

A gold charm in Latin found near Picenum at Ripe San Ginesio, though not fully 
published, reads, ad oculo(rum) dolorem (For eyeache).® Far more significant is a 
gold lamella from Tyre employing a Christian trinitarian formula to cure oph- 
thalmia: "In the name of God, and of Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, RABA SKAN 
OMKA LOULA AMRI KTORATH ÉNATHA BATHAROURAK . . . (for the one) praying the great 
name 140 divert the inflicting ophthalmia and do not allow any more attacks of 
ophthalmia."65 Except for the few lines of voces magicae (which may, indeed, be 
Aramaic), this phylactery can in every sense be understood as an inscribed Christian 
prayer; the believer prays both for deliverance from a current medical condition and 
for the prevention of a relapse of the disease. Among the scattered remedies 
preserved in Marcellus Empiricus’ De Medicamentis we also read of the manufac- 
ture of a gold phylactery for eye problems.® Elsewhere Marcellus gives recipes that 
recommend the use of magical lamellae, not to speak of other types of amulets and 
incantations.”° 

A silver lamella from Ságvár (Tricciana), Hungary, whose text has only been 
partially published,”! reads ““SESENGENBARPHARANGES, the great and pitying(?) and 
unconquerable name,” in Greek, followed by the name Romulus written with Latin 
characters; it is apparently a cure for swelling. Although none of the extant 
magical recipes for curing this particular disease recommends the making of a 
lamella, PGM ХХПа. 15-17 requires writing a certain Homeric verse (IJ. 4.141) as 
a general amulet for the sufferer of elephantiasis. In 1901 Homolle?? published a 
putatively lead inscription from Amorgos that was designed to “banish” a tumor— 
medically, a type of swelling; D. R. Jordan, on the basis of the medical nature of the 
text, suggests that the piece (now lost) may have been silver, and was presumably 
identified as lead in error because of the metal’s tarnished color.” 

Although epilepsy, the so-called sacred disease, appears rarely in the recipes of 
the Papyri Graecae Magicae, 5 at least three metal phylacteries (one unpublished) 
mention the disease. The first is a gold phylactery acquired in Damascus, which, 
after a lengthy invocation of standard angelic and divine names, reads (lines 12-19): 


[- - -] коро: ápxáv- 

yedot Beat Kai Ke)ior xapa- 
KTNPES ÅTEAQTATE 

TüV KAKOV Kai TaCAY 
EriA]nbıv kai ràoav 
KedalAyıav ÅT- 

c. 4 Jov Hv éreke[v] Opn- 

C. 4] KTA. 
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O Lord archangels, gods, and divine "characters," drive away all evil and all epilepsy and 
every headache(?) from [. . .]os, whom ore[. . .] Боге... .76 


Epilepsy, a chronic condition with intermittent attacks, would require that the 
sufferer wear the amulet at all times. A second example, in the J. Paul Getty 
Museum, begins with a variation of a traditional prayer: “O God of Abraham, God 
of Isaac, God of Jacob, God of our (Fathers)." Then follows the request, “I implore 
you (sing.), Lord, Iao, Sabaoth, Eloaion, etc. protect Aurelia from every evil spirit 
and from every epileptic fit and seizure." A third example, an unpublished silver 
phylactery in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (inv. no. 57.1961), conjures the 
“spirit of the sacred disease epilepsy (mveüpa iepás vóoov ému mutas)" to 
depart. 

Phylacteries for the treatment of fever appear regularly in the papyri.”® Among 
the lamellae we find in a bronze phylactery from Acrae and a silver phylactery 
(formerly in the Louvre) references to a number of different ailments.7? There is no 
expression describing gout on any of the preserved magic lamellae, but the use of 
a magic logos*? on a gold tablet from Brindisi?! suggests the possibility that the 
phylactery served to protect its bearer from this disease. The evidence comes from 
a fortunate citation in the collection of veterinary medical and magical recipes 
known as the Hippiatrica (Hippiatr. Paris. 440, p. 63 Oder and Hoppe):? “For 
gout. Write these 4 names on a tin lamella with a stylus that has not been filed down, 
and on a Sunday bind (the amulet) on the foot of the patient, then again in 36 days 
on the 36th day, which falls on a Sunday (untie it). And these are the things to be 
written: xevrıua тефђкєу тёфра yAvKawe.” The inscription of the gold Za- 
mella from Brindisi bears the same formula, though in a slightly garbled form: 


XENTEMMA 
TE®PEIXEN 
TE®PAIZ [. 
BAYL..... 


It is an intriguing possibility that this tablet and the recipe from the Hippiatrica came 
from a common source. 

The comparisons between literary and epigraphical sources concerning the treat- 
ment of gout do not end here. Alexander Trallianus (vol. II p. 581 Puschmann) 
reports that if a particular line of Homer's (Il. 2.95) is engraved on a gold lamella 
while the moon is in Libra or Leo, a person afflicted with gout will recover. It seems 
no small coincidence that the only Homeric verse found engraved on a magic 
lamella is this very same verse written neatly in two lines on a gold tablet of the third 
century A.D.: 


TETPNXEL 5° &yoph, oro 88 стераҳібеєто уоїа 

And the place of gathering was in turmoil, 

and the earth groaned beneath them.®? 
Still another remedy for gout employing a magic /amella occurs in the demotic 
magic раруті.8* In addition, a silver tablet is used to treat gout in a late Coptic 


collection of magicomedical recipes whose original text must have been Greek, 
judged from the untranslated titles preserved in the manuscript.8° A gemstone in the 
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Hermitage collection also treats gout. This text is of particular interest because it 
treats the disease by the фебуғ formula that we have found as early as the fourth- 
century-B.c. Phalasarna tablet. The sardonyx pictures Perseus holding a harpé and 
the Gorgon's head as he flys through the air; on the reverse the inscription reads: 
polye] vo8&ypa, [П]вреєїўє ve stoy ("Flee, Gout, Perseus is chasing you.”)*6 

Like the phylacteries designed for general protection from many kinds of danger, 
some amulets list a number of medical complaints from which the bearer seeks 
protection. By listing the various afflictions, the practitioner seems to be safeguard- 
ing his health by precluding the possibility of any harm coming his way. One silver 
amulet in particular seems to address a host of disorders for a certain Syntyche. The 
spell, after summoning the "great and holy name of the living Lord God Dam- 
namanaios and Adonaios, and Гао and Sabaoth," conjures “all spirits" (ravra та 
mveúuaæra), “every falling sickness" (лбу mTwpaTıo pov), "every hydrophobia" 
(r&v bdSpoddBav), the "evil eye" (тди Báokavov d6>9adpov), and what is 
apparently a reference to a violent daemonic attack (wacav EmamooToAnv 
Biaiav mvevpafrınn]v).®’ A few of the lamellae magicae also adopt general 
prayers for protection but with no particular description of the affliction. For 
example, a gold phylactery found in Segontium (Caernarvon, Wales) contains more 
than twenty lines, some of which is actually Hebrew text written with Greek letters, 
a surprising feature in a text found so far from the Eastern portions of the empire; 
besides the simple dei (ever), the only Greek portion reads simply dta@vAarré 
pe, “AdAdiavor (“Protect me, Alphianus").98 


PRAYERS FOR PROTECTION ON INSCRIBED AMULETS 


We have discussed above the use of metrical incantations, apparent “nonsense” 
words, and other voces magicae as inscriptions on amulets. Finally, we shall turn to 
the texts that contain “prayer formulas” that aim at a more general kind of protec- 
tion. As in the prayer formulas found on the defixiones discussed by Faraone (chap. 
1), the texts on the lamellae are usually very laconic, sometimes preserving only an 
invocation of the god(s) and the request in the imperative. We have seen that 
imperatives are employed in two different ways in the texts of the inscribed amulets: 
some contain “performative” incantations in which the disease/daemon is directly 
addressed (e.g., the deüys formula) and some are simple prayers that use an 
imperative to bid the deity to take action (e.g., dvaxwpnoor, bidding a god 
"banish" a disease, is used in the fragmentary silver phylactery from Antiochia 
Caesarea, mentioned above p. 117 with п. 66).89 The latter type will concern us 
now. 

As befits their apotropaic purpose, many of the texts on amulets employ verbs 
compounded with the Greek preposition &ro-. The gold phylactery from Rome” 
employs the imperative &rá&AAo£ov (“Take away!”), but it is too fragmentary to 
tell us what sort of disease is concerned. The occurrence of this verb in texts on other 
amulets suggests that the disease is of the acute, intermittent type, such as fever or 
headache.?! Epilepsy is treated in a gold phylactery purchased in 1924 at Damascus 
and discussed above (pp. 117—18);?2 the use of the imperative form of the verb 
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atrodatvew (“to drive away, to expel") suggests the driving out of an already 
sedentary and chronic ailment.’ The use of the form бтострефор (“Turn aside!") 
on the Christian gold lamella from Tyre underscores the difficulty of differentiating 
between prayers for prevention and those for deliverance, as the line between the 
two is often thinly drawn: åróortpepov THY Emibelplouevnv 6dOarpiav Kat 
pnlkejrı io ms бфдалиіос туь" EvßolAnv yévec Oat) (“Divert the inflicting 
ophthalmia and do not allow any more attacks of ophthalmia.")?* 

The imperative etere (“Save, protect!") addressed to a deity is a very common 
plea on amulets. In the text of a bronze phylactery found in excavations in the area 
of Mazzarino (near Syracuse), after a long invocation of angel names and other 
deities (including Artemis), we find it in combination with the incantatory dedye 
formula: “Flee from Judah and every evil...in the glory of the Holy 
God. . . . [Pro]tect THvBEs(?) him who bears your holy law, Judah.”?5 Since the 
actual purpose of this spell is not made explicit in the text, we cannot know for sure 
what therapeutic category this text belongs to. But even in the better preserved 
examples, the meaning of o@etv is often ambiguous. A silver tablet found in 
Beroea, in Macedonia, addresses a string of magic names (AKRAMMACHAMARI, 
BARBATHIAOTH, ABLANATHANALBA, IAO, etc.) and ends "Lord angels, save Eupheletos 
to whom Atalanta gave birth!"?6 We do not know what sort of danger Euphélétos 
faced, but we cannot wholly rule out the possibility that salvation in the broadest 
sense is intended and that this spell, like the "Orphic" gold leaves of centuries 
before, asks for salvation from eternal punishments or from a disease thought fatal 
enough to make the wearer concerned about his own personal salvation following 
his imminent demise. 

The use of the verb rote is not as common on pagan amulets as it is on 
Christian ones. Two gold tablets published by M. Siebourg?" contain very short 
prayer requests using similar language but are conspicuous for their lack of magical 
names or symbols. One of these reads, in part, "Zeus-Serapis, have mercy!?8 The 
second tablet, broken off at the beginning reads, “. . . TE, Abba, Father, save (me), 
have mercy (on me)!" The latter shows a Christianizing tendency, if it is not wholly 
Christian. Chronic sufferers, like those afflicted by epilepsy or those living in 
regions infested with malaria, would probably wear their talismans throughout the 
course of their lifetime and finally carry them to their graves. But if the bearer were 
healed from a temporary injury or an intermittent disease (we must accept that this 
was possible, whether by virtue of the charm or not), that person may have contin- 
ued to wear the charm as a sort of protective extension. On the other hand, he or she 
may have discarded it or even have presented it as a sort of votive offering, in thanks 
for having been healed by the gods.?? 

This ambiguity about general “salvation” is even more pronounced in the Dum- 
barton Oaks! gold phylactery (third century A.D.), a charm whose text shows 
strong Jewish or Christian influences: 


б &yyedos 6 dvrao(o)wv Kai Staca@lwy Tas vxas Tv àvOpomov, дафућаёоу 
THY wVvx)v Maorapı@vos Ladrapiciov Kai Siéowoorv abtov ÈK TavTds ки- 
Sivovu kai феїсе оћто? тўи buxny. к(0ро)є EAE(N@)ov adrov, KT). 


O Angel who guards and rescues mens’ “souls,” protect the “soul” of Mastarion Salamisios; 
rescue him from all danger and spare his “soul.” O Lord, have mercy on him. . . „1 
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The word yy, (lit., “soul”) should probably be understood here as “life,” that is, 
one's earthly life; and although at first glance one might be persuaded that the 
reference “spare his soul” addresses the afterlife, the charm probably has less to do 
with bringing the bearer to eternal salvation than with deliverance from imminent 
peril. 9? The two need not be mutually exclusive, especially in view of the Christian 
overtones of the spell. But the phylactery is obviously of the "preventive" type and 
not "curative." One can imagine that this Mastarion found himself in a risky 
employment or in some type of enterprise in which the element of danger was a 
constant threat; an amulet with such urgent pleas as "Spare his life, O Lord!" would, 
for example, prove suitable for a soldier in combat or a gladiator. This sort of 
*global" protection from danger is the concern of several magic phylacteries dealing 
with a nonspecific danger; a silver tablet from Badenweiler written in Latin with 
Greek letters!” reads in part, . . . serva Te[. . .]um quem peperit Leib[. . . mate]r 
ab omni periculo, [serv]a Chilon(?), serva Luciolum, serva Mercussam.V' These 
are evidently *good luck" charms to be worn on all occasions and not intended for 
special problems. An unpublished gold charm from Bet She'an in the New York 
Public Library simply says, Felicitas Кёро (“Good luck, Кето[?]”).!05 

A spell in the Greek magical papyri (PGM LXX. 4—25) highlights the problem 
that one faces when presented with prayers for salvation that seem embedded in an 
indisputably magical context. The spell, headed Charm of Hekate Ereschigal 
against fear of punishment, was clearly designed to be used in the underworld, like 
the *Orphic" lamellae discussed above, to protect against the punishments and 
daemons in the underworld: 


If he comes forth, say to him: "I am Ereschigal, the one holding her thumbs, and not even 
one evil can befall her.” 

If, however, he comes close to you, take hold of your right heel and recite the following: 
“Ereschigal, virgin, bitch, serpent, wreath, key, herald’s wand, golden sandal of the Lady 
of Tartaros." And you will avert him. 

ASKEI KATASKEI ERÓN OREÓN IOR MEGA SAMNYER BAUI (3 times) PHOBANTIA SEMNE, I have been 
initiated, and I went down into the [underground] chamber of the Dactyls, and I saw the 
other things down below, virgin, bitch, and all the rest.” Say it at the crossroad, and turn 
around and flee, because it is at those places that she appears. Saying it late at night, about 
what you wish, it will reveal it in your sleep; and if you are led away to death, say it while 
scattering sesame seeds, and it will save you. (trans. H. D. Betz) 


It is of great interest that part of the protective spell consists of hexameters that 
contain the ASKI KATASKI formula (i.e., the Ephesia grammata) and some other 
liturgical bits (from some lost mystery religion) that are also found on the fourth- 
century-B.c. lead phylactery from Phalasarna discussed above (pp. 111-12).106 The 
Charm of Hekate Ereschigal ends by suggesting two ways in which it can be used 
in this world; a rite of prognostication by dreams is described briefly and followed 
by the claim that the same charm can save a person from death. The historiola in the 
Philinna papyrus concerns an immolated “initiate of the mysteries,” and it, too, has 
been connected to hieroi logoi of some hybrid Greco-Egyptian mystery religion, 
which also seem to have offered some kind of eternal salvation.!°7 This repeated 
overlap of eternal and earthly salvation, of practical “handbook magic" and mystery. 
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religion points to a more general category of protective incantation and prayer that 
cannot be easily separated into the two distinct categories of “magic” and “religion.” 

The use of the “Orphic” tablets to protect people in this life and the use of a 
mystery liturgy on the fourth-century в.с. lead phylacteries are not to be dismissed 
as local aberrations to our categories; rather they should force us to rethink them. 
Many scholars insist that in both cases we can see an earthly (re)application of 
protective incantations designed (originally) for the afterlife, either as a result of a 
conscious and outright "theft" of the religious material or as the result of a long 
period of degeneration of the “pure” religion whence it came.1% Unfortunately our 
earliest examples of these allegedly secondary creations are often contemporaneous 
with the earliest evidence for their alleged religious “prototypes”; the use of the 
Ephesia grammata and mystery liturgies on the Phalasarna and Getty lead tablets 
(and in the fragment of Anaxilas) all date to the classical period, as does Zuntz's 
“Orphic” tablet C (the tablet that had been folded up like an amulet).! A similar 
phenomenon occurs later on in the Jewish and early Christian amulets, which 
employ the acre prayer formula, where one simply cannot decide whether the 
aim of the prayer is earthly protection or eternal salvation. !!° 

In addition to the blurring of eternal and worldly "salvation" in the texts that 
promise global protection, the coexistence of prayer formulae and automatic incan- 
tations on the more narrowly focused medical amulets also presents problems for 
those who wish to maintain a strict dichotomy between magic and religion. It is 
simply wrongheaded to suspect the piety of the person using an abbreviated prayer 
formula simply because it is found in the context of an otherwise entirely “magical” 
ritual. Graf's essay (chap. 7) underscores the fact that the language of prayer in 
magic texts indicates normative religious sentiments and values and vitiates the 
supposed antithetical dichotomy between "magic" and "religion" still expressed or 
tacitly assumed by scholars still unduly influenced by the antiquated anthropological 
views of Sir James Frazer. The major concern of the preserved magic tablets, a 
concern that goes back to the headache spell of Socrates (or even to the binding of 
Odysseus' wound), was the prevention or healing of specific diseases and ailments. 
Two strategies emerge from the extant medical amulets that cannot really be distin- 
guished in terms of their goals or social context: inscribing automatic" incantations 
on an amulet and writing down a short prayer to a powerful deity. The petitioners, 
like Pericles and Bion (who were mentioned at the outset of this essay), find 
themselves in dangerous, life-threatening situations. From a purely psychological 
point of view, to a person who is thus racked with pain or wasting away with fever, 
any and all techniques for empowering an amulet were acceptable. The prayer 
formula aims at persuading the god to bring about the desired result. The similarly 
inscribed Erwöci simply represent another approach to solving the same problem. 
These incantations, most probably accompanied by some ritual gesture, were be- 
lieved to act automatically on the disease through some sympathetic process (e.g., 
the historiolae and $&trye formulae respectively), much like the two automatic 
strategies employed in the defixiones discussed by Faraone in Chapter 1. And, as in 
the case of the defixiones, it is difficult-if-not-impossible to distinguish among 
amulet inscriptions between the function of prayer on the one hand and that of 
incantation on the other. 
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1. What “magic” is by definition remains a complex question that cannot be investigated 
here. A working definition is suggested in David E. Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity,” 
ANRW 2.23.2 (1980): 1507—57: “Magic is defined as that form of religious deviance whereby 
individual or social goals are sought by means alternate to those normally sanctioned by the 
dominant religious institutions," and “goals sought within the context of religious deviance are 
magical when attained through the management of supernatural powers in such a way that 
results are virtually guaranteed" (p. 1515); however, Aune's two-pronged definition is valid 
only for the social-political and historical context in which such dichotomies between “domi- 
nant religious institutions" and "religious deviance" can flourish. The definition does not 
address the phenomenon of “magic” as a religious expression from the believer's perspective 
(nor of "religion" being an expression of magic, from the point of view of an unorthodox 
adherent). As J. E. Lowe in her concise Magic in Greek and Latin Literature (Oxford, 1929) 
states, “Many definitions of the word ‘magic’ have been attempted: none, perhaps, is wholly 
satisfactory. The word connotes so much, the boundary line between it and religion is so hazy 
and indefinable, that it is almost impossible to tie it down and restrict it to the narrow limits of 
some neat turn of phrase that will hit it off and have done with it" (p. 1). On the whole matter, 
see also the sobering remarks of A. F. Segal, "Hellenistic Magic: Some Questions of Defini- 
tion," in Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions, ed. R. van den Broek and M. J. 
Vermaseren, EPRO 91 (Leiden, 1981), 349-75. 

2. In this essay we cannot discuss such topics as prayer, sacrifices, and Asclepian temple 
therapy as modes of healing. On these alternative religious forms of therapy, or "belief " 
medicine, see in general the observations of G. E. R. Lloyd, Magic, Reason, and Experience 
(Cambridge, 1979), 38—41 and Laín Entralgo 1970, which characterizes the situation in the 
classical period as follows: “In the treatment of diseases, magical cures of mantic or purifi- 
catory character become much more frequent: various enchantments, cathartic ceremonies, 
medical oracles, orgiastic cults, Asclepian temple sleep" (p. 41). For prayer, the essay of H. 
S. Versnel, "Religious Mentality in Ancient Prayer," in Faith, Hope, and Worship: Aspects 
of Religious Mentality in the Ancient World, ed. H. S. Versnel and F. T. van Straten (Leiden, 
1981), 1-64 is most valuable. (On votive offerings and the cult of Asclepius, one should also 
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consult van Straten's essay in the same volume: “Gifts for the Gods,” pp. 65-151). On the cult 
of Asclepius and the inscriptions of Epidaurus, the pioneering work is R. Herzog, Wunder- 
heilungen: Die Wunderheilungen von Epidauros, Philologus Suppl. vol. 22, pt. 3 (Leipzig, 
1931); see also E. J. Edelstein and L. Edelstein, Asclepius: A Collection and Interpretation of 
the Testimonies, 2 vols. (Baltimore, 1945). The whole matter of the use of music for healing 
similarly cannot be dealt with here (apart from the fact that &mwöci are indeed sung or 
chanted); see Lloyd (above), 42f. and n. 18 below. 

3. Lloyd (see n. 2) pp. 38-39 draws attention to those social figures, who, apart 
from the standard “doctors” (iarpoi), claimed to be able to heal disease. These include 
“rootcutters” (беботброх) and "drugsellers" (dbappakomakaı), midwives, gymnastic train- 
ers, and barbersurgeons, as well as the priests and attendants at temples of healing gods. On 
the rootcutters, see also J. Scarborough below (chap. 5). 

4. The spells and charms contained in the late ancient magic handbooks could often be 
adapted to virtually any wish; see, for example, the use of the scribal formula кошбу or 
коша ("and so forth, et cetera.”) and by such expressions as ws 8éAere (“whatever you 
wish"). Otherwise rubrics, like those found in contemporary medical treatises, divide the 
recipes of the magical papyri into categories according to the charm's function, even though 
sometimes (due mostly to erroneous textual transmission or misundertandings) the title and 
spell's content do not match. The practice of marking such titles in red (whence the word 
rubric) goes back to Egyptian practice and occurs in the demotic sections of the bilingual 
magic texts; see Janet H. Johnson, “Introduction to the Demotic Magical Papyri," in GMPT, 
Iv-Iviii. For the classification of different types of spells, see Hopfner, OZ, vol. 2, sec. 41ff. 
and idem, “Mageia,” RE 14.1 (1928): 378. 

5. Such charms encouraging good luck and prosperity are usually differentiated as 
talismans. The English word talisman (supposedly from late Greek reAeorua and classical 
Greek rereAeauévov, perfect past participle of the verb reAeiv, “to consecrate,” via the 
Arabic/Turkish term telesma) will not here be differentiated from amulet (from the Latin 
amuletum, amoletum, etc. but of unsure derivation; cf. Arabic, hamalet). The recipes in PGM 
generally use the term dvAaxrnpıov (phylakterion) for amulet. For a discussion of the 
terminology see S. Seligmann, Die magischen Heil- und Schutzmittel aus der unbelebten 
Natur mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der Mittel gegen den bósen Blick: Ein Geschichte des 
Amulettwesens (Stuttgart, 1927); R. Wünsch, “Amuletum,” Glotta 2 (1911): 219-30; F. 
Eckstein and J. H. Waszink, “Amulett,” RAC I (1950), cols. 397—411; see also C. H. 
Ratschow, “Amulett und Talisman,” RGG I (Tübingen, 1957), 345-47; F. X. Krause, 
“1: 48-51; P. Wolters, “Faden und Knoten als Amulett," ARW 8 (1905): 1—22; and U. 
Wilcken, “Amulette,” APF 1 (1900—1901): 419—436; G. Kropatscheck, De Amuletorum apud 
Antiquos Usu Capita Duo . . . (Gryphiae, 1907), esp. 9-12. Few of these have much discus- 
sion of amulets that are inscribed; however, a substantial treatment is found in H. Leclercq, 
*Amulettes," in Dictionnaire d' archéologie Chrétienne et de liturgie 1, 2 (Paris, 1907), cols. 
1784-1860 (see also the RAC article mentioned above); and especially L. Robert, *Amulettes 
grecques," Journal des Savants (1981): 3-44. 

6. In the Greek magical papyri and elsewhere the verb repıarrreıv should be regularly 
translated cognately, viz., “to wear/attach/suspend a zrepíarrrov," or the equivalent. 

7. Understandably, a personal charm would be small enough to be portable, while a 
phylactery for a city could presumably be much larger. For the early use of phylacteries in the 
form of statues or other monumental apotropaia, see C. A. Faraone, “Hephaestus the Magi- 
cian and Near Eastern Parallels for Alcinous' Watchdogs,” GRBS 28 (1987): 257-80. 

8. To what extent the early Greeks adopted the magic practices of their neighbors has not 
and cannot be investigated here. Suffice to say that written charms among the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians (see nn. 54 and 55) were in widespread use and that the colonial Greeks, in the 
process of adapting the Phoenician system of writing, also borrowed their practice of writing 
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amulets. P. W. Schienerl (see n. 26) suggests that borrowings also came directly from 
contacts with the Egyptians of Naucratis at the end of the 7th century в.с. 

9. G. Lanata (Medicina magica e religione popolare in Grecia [Roma, 1967], 46—51) 
discusses healing incantations in general. Elsewhere in Homer we read of Poseidon casting a 
spell on Alcathous (//. 13.434); of Circe’s potions, herbs, and charms (I. 10.214, 234-36, 
301—6); of the famous moly discussed by J. Scarborough below (chap. 5); and of Hephaestus’ 
magic chains (Od. 8.272-75), as well as other magic implements of the gods and goddesses. 
For these and more, consult S. Eitrem, “La magie comme motif littéraire," SO 21 (1941): 
39-83, esp. 39-42, 

10. See Laín Entralgo (1970, 21), who cites H. Pfister, "Epode," RE Suppl. 4 (1924), 
cols. 323—44, 325; and I. Scheftelowitz, Das Schlingen- und Netzmotiv im Glauben und 
Brauch der Völker, in RGVV vol. 12, pt. 2 (Giessen, 1912). Cf. also Wolters (see n. 5). 

11. The didactic tradition of Chiron is well established; for Chiron as a teacher of the 
healing arts, cf. Hom. Л. 4.219; 11.831—32. See also Emmet Robbins, “Jason and Cheiron: 
The Myth of Pindar's Fourth Pythian," Phoenix 29 (1975): 205-13, esp. 210 for a discussion 
of Pyth. 3.52-53. Lain Entralgo (1970, 45-47) counters Edelstein's view (Ancient Medicine: 
Selected Papers of Ludwig Edelstein, ed. O. and C. L. Temkin [Baltimore, 1967], 226) that 
Asclepius' “soft incantations” in Pind. Pyth. 3.52—53 refer to music and not to verbal charms. 
As far as the use of incantations is concerned, Edelstein repeatedly turns a blind eye to the 
evidence and tries to “filter out” the magical element in many passages like this one. Pindar’s 
use of émqó) in Pyth. 4.218 and Nem. 8.49 shows they are the sung incantations of words. 

12. This passage stands in contrast to a similar type of catalogue of medical methodology 
used by the "rationalistic" school of Hippocrates: “Those diseases that medicines (фарџака) 
do not cure are cured by the knife. Those that the knife does not cure are cured by fire. Those 
that fire does not cure must be considered incurable" (Aph. 7.87; trans. W. H. S. Jones). On 
the “three categories of the art of healing" see Laín Entralgo 1970, 16-17 with n. 26. See also 
his discussion (pp. 47-48) of the use of incantations in Soph. Aj. 581—82 (“It is not fitting for 
wise physicians to recite é7r@éat in cases of ailments that demand the knife") and Plato Resp. 
4.426B (healing by medicaments, cauteries, incisions, and éq@6ait). 

13. See Th. Bergk, "Zwei Zauberformeln bei Cato," in Kleine Philologische Schriften, 
vol. 1 (Halle, 1884), 556—70, esp. 560, with the reservations expressed by F. Skutsch in Heim 
1893, 565-66 and E. Laughton, “Cato’s Charm for Dislocations,” CR 52 (1938): 52-54. W. 
B. McDaniel (“A Sempiternal Superstition for Dislocated Joint: A Split Green Reed and a 
Latin Charm,” CJ 45 [1950]: 171—76) provides the best discussion of the difficulties involved 
in interpreting this rather obtuse passage. 

14. On Plato’s metaphorical use of mq) see the chapter “The Platonic Rationalization 
of the Charm,” іп Laín Entralgo 1970, 108-38; see also Lanata (see n. 9), 49-50, on the 
@vAdov of Socrates. 

15. Cf. perà fnnariov, ös dors, Kai yonreias rwós Evepyeiv Kat THY iaow 
Ermimepmew mpocapropeva (Philops. 8). Edelstein (see n. 11) p. 245, n. 140 cites 
Diodorus (frag. 30, line 43 Dindorf), who mentions people who go to #urau and марте 
to be healed by “incantations” (é7r@éai) and all sorts of “amulets” (zrepiamra). 

16. On gout, see the discussion at nn. 84 and 85 below. We are not told what kind of 
magic power the stele fragment carried or whether or not it was inscribed. In Eur. Hec. 1272 
we read of a tombstone that is believed to be endowed with a very strong magical name. The 
tombstone is not used as an amulet in this case, but the power of a name carries apotropaic 
force. The epitaph apparently preserves an actual é7r@57, for when the name is uttered it is 
believed that опе can call up the "shade" (иорфт) of Hecuba. See Lain Entralgo 1970, 50 for 
discussion. 

17. For some additional references to texts describing incantations with amulets, cf. the 
helpful study of H. Pfister, (see n. 10), 330 and 337, lines 50ff. See also A. D. Nock, “Paul 
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and the Magus," in Essays on Religion and the Ancient World, ed. Z. Stewart, vol. 1 (Oxford, 
1972), 308—30 for additional references here and there to early Greek incantations. 

18. See n. 20. Laín Entralgo (1970, 45) recalls the view that Orpheus' songs were 
magical enchantments in themselves, citing J. Combarieu, La musique et la magie, Etudes de 
philologie musicale 3 (Paris, 1909), and suggests a transition of the &rwön from song to 
amulet: “Magic formulas have passed through the following phases: at first they were sung; 
then they were recited; finally they were written upon a material object worn in some cases as 
an amulet." 

19. The large number of inscribed lead curse tablets (defixiones) dating to the classical 
period reflects a much different ritual; they were commonly thrown into wells (and other 
underground bodies of waters) or buried in graves and chthonic» sanctuaries (i.e., areas 
protected by strong taboo), and in this way they were rarely able to be reused and wait 
patiently for the archaeologist. On the whole matter see Faraone's discussion in this volume. 

20. Bonner 1950, 4—5. An early record of the use of a written amulet is found in the 
account of Bion, the third-century s.c. philosopher mentioned at the outset of this article 
(Diog. Laert. 4.56). That the amulet tied to Bion's neck is called ап érrq1j suggests that the 
charm must have been written, if not also spoken. In addition, organic herbals supplemented 
the written charm. 

21. This according to Pausanias, as cited by Eustathius on Homer Od. 19.247; see 
McCown 1923 for this and other passages; W. Schultz, “’"E@éova und AeAókà ypáupara," 
Philologus 68 (1909): 210—28; M. Siebourg, "Zu den Ephesia Grammata," ARW 18 (1915): 
594; A. Deissmann, "Ephesia Grammata," in Abhandlungen zur semitische Religionskunde 
und Sprachwissenchaft: Wolf Wilhelm Grafen von Baudissin zum 26. Sept. 1917 überreicht 
von Freunden und Schülern (Giessen, 1918), 121—24; cf. M. Huvelin, "Les tablettes magi- 
ques et le droit romain," in Annales Internationales d Histoire: Congrès de Paris 1900 1" 
section (Paris, 1901), 47ff. For a collection of magic texts containing the “Ephesian le.ters" 
and other magic incantations, see Karl Wessely, Ephesia Grammata aus Papyrusrollen, 
Inschriften, Gemmen, etc. (Vienna, 1886). We also might mention here the second- or 
third-century-B.c. terracotta Hausphylakterion portraying Artemis surrounded by a series of 
Ephesiae litterae: K. Preisendanz, “Ephesia Grammata,” RAC 5 (1962): 518; E. Labatut, 
“Amuletum,” DAGR 1.1 (1873), fig. 303. The piece is in the Syracuse Museum and was first 
published by L. Stephani, “Ueber ein Ephesisches Amulett,” Mélanges gréco-romains tirés 
des Bulletin historico-philologique de l' Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg 
1 (1855): 1—5 (with pl.). For further readings and discussion, see A. B. Cook, Zeus: A Study 
in Ancient Religion, vol. 2, pt. 1 (Cambridge, 1924; repr. New York, 1965), 409-10. 

22. Their appearance in verses inscribed on lead, however, suggests strongly that they 
must have once been meaningful hexameters in their original context (discussed below). 

23. Epira rois yapotow obros перитотеї Aéywv áXetubáppaka according to 
the Suda (= frag. 313 Koerte; Meineke FCG IV.181; Kock CAF Ш. 108) as cited in McCown 
1923, 131, n. 17. 

24. The story is preserved in Photius, the Suda, Eustathius, s.v.; see McCown 1923, 131. 

25. PGM VII.186—90, 390—93, 528-39, 919—24; XII. 270—350; XXXVI.1—42; etc.; cf. 
Jordan (see n. 64), 162—67. 

26. In addition to the tubular capsules of metal used during the Roman period as amulet 
cases, one should educe as a parallel the late example of a leather case containing an Ethiopian 
amulet; see F. T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye (London, 1895), 391—92. For earlier Greek 
examples of amulet capsules, see the excellent treatment by Peter W. Schienerl, "Der 
Ursprung und die Entwicklung von Amulett behältnissen in der antiken Welt," Antike Welt 15 
(1984): 45—54, esp. 50—54. The earliest Greek examples he cites date to the fourth and third 
centuries B.c. 
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27. I Cret. 2.(19).7 (ed. Guarducci). It is presently in the National Museum, Athens (inv. 
9355), but apparently has never been photographed or produced in facsimile. See McCown 
1923 and, for additional bibliography, D. R. Jordan, AM 95 (1980): 228. A similar unpub- 
lished lead text from Selinus (in the J. Paul Getty Museum) contains hexameters and portions 
of the same mystic letters and also seems to have been used as an apotropaion. (See now the 
remarks with some preliminary readings in D. R. Jordan, ^A Love Charm with Verses," ZPE 
72 (1988] 256—58, esp. on lines 64—73). Besides containing hexameters apparently related to 
the mysteries, the text cites words from the hitherto *meaningless" Ephesia grammata, which 
can now be understood as perfectly good Greek hexameters. 

28. The beginning of the text suggests that it provided some kind of general protection to 
a household (see n. 29). A fragmentary portion of the unedited Getty text also seems to 
describe something like a natural calamity or plague that may have affected a large estate or 
community (col. 2, lines 4—8): 


[c. 6 ]. où karakovs pow yXvkvv[ 

[c. 5 @]vOpwroıcıv &mup0éyysa0oc àv[ 

[c. 6 Jot kav edmorgpof[ı] vavoıv horal 

[c. 5 &]»Opwroıs дауотђфороѕ &yyv[ 

[c. 8 ] mpoßaroıs koi Erri TEXVALOL fBpor[otet] 


. . . (not?) giving ear to my sweet voice . . . to touch men... one skilled in war and 
ships . . . bringing death near to men, to cattle, and upon the handiworks of mortals. 
29. Lines 1-2: kxeAev« devyeulev r)u)erépov oiko(v) &[то . . . (Guarducci in! Cret. 
2.(19).7). 


30. The reading of the text is at points very dubious, but the translation of McCown, 
(1923, 134) must suffice until a new edition is prepared. From line 14, he translates, "Happily 
he who knows binding magic may pass down the highway. . . . / Damnameneu, do thou tame 
by force the wickedly stubborn, / Whoso may harm me and those who some charm would cast 
o'er me to bind me; . . . / Whoso with ointments of magic would hurt me, to him be no refuge 
/ By ways whether trodden or trackless: to Earth, the All-spoiler, I doom him." The text has 
many points of contact with the unpublished Getty hexameters, whose content also shows that 
the hexameters had some kind of apotropaic function. 

31. It is also worthwhile to note that a comparable text, a hymn from Eretria also dating 
to the fourth century вс. (IG 12.9, no. 259), addresses the Idaean Dactyls, one of whom is 
named Damnameneus (line 19), famous as one of the personalities of the Ephesian grammata 
(see n. 30). See B. Hemberg, "Die Idaiischen Daktylen," Eranos 50 (1952): 41—59. The 
hymn also describes $&puoko бХеёттђрио (line 6) presumably discovered by Eurytheos 
(line 5). See I. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford, 1925), 171-72. 

32. The text was reconstructed by P. Maas, “The Philinna Papyrus,” JHS 62 (1942): 
33-38, from P. Berol. 7504 plus P. Amherst 2, col. ЩА) plus P. Oxy. ined. (= R. А. Pack 
The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt, 2d ed. [Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1967] no. 1872). For a current bibliography see the translation and notes in GMPT, 258. In the 
papyri, descriptions for the making of amulets are common (e.g., texts like PGM I-XIV or 
XXXVI are portions of handbooks). Examples of actual amulets fashioned out of inscribed 
papyrus аге РСМ XVIIc., XVIIIa-b., XXVIIIa-c, XXXIII, XLI-XLV, XLVII-XLIX, 
LIX, LX and, іп СМРТ, nos. LXXXIII, LXXXVII-LXXXIX, XCI, XCVI, XCVII, XCIX, 
C, CIV, CVI, СХП, CXII-CXVI, CXX, CXXI, CXXVIII, CXXX; but none of these is 
particularly early. 

33. We have other early evidence for magic books in the papyri: see GMPT, nos. CXXII 
(first century s.c.—first-century a.D., a collection containing Erwöci, one with a historiola for 
headache of Egyptian origin) and CXVII (first century в.с., with fragments of a love spell). А 
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feature common to all three of the early papyrus spells (PGM XX, CXVII, CXXII) is the 
duplicated verse, "carry out for me this perfect spell" (or equivalent). It is also worthwhile to 
note that in the hexametrical Prayer to Selene for any spell (PGM IV 2785-2890) we find a 
verse that describes a scepter inscribed with magic words and apparently used as an amulet 
(trans. E. N. O'Neil): 


As everlasting / band around your temples 
You wear great Kronos' chains, unbreakable 
and unremovable, and you hold in 

Your hands a golden scepter. Letters 'round 
Your scepter / Kronos wrote himself and gave 
To you to wear that all things stay steadfast. 


On this passage, note Hopfner, OZ 1, sec. 764. 

34. The text is reconstructed as Hymn 28 at the end of the second volume of PGM. The 
fact that they are now recorded and perhaps even written down on papyrus used as amulets also 
suggests the transmission of spoken charm to written amulet. Again, in a similar way, the fact 
that the atheist Bion (see n. 20) bids an old woman tie an évrqó^j to his neck implies an amulet 
engraved with verses. 

35. Cf. P. Maas (see n. 32) and L. Koenen, “Der brennende Horusknabe: Zu einem 
Zauberspruch des Philinna-Papyrus," Chron. d' Egypte 37 (1962): 167—174; Koenen identifies 
this child as Horus. But see the commentary ad loc. in GMPT 258. 

36. Cf. Heim 1893, 495—507. 

37. LSJ and the Supplement list only two other occurrences of this term, both from 
papyrus (though one should now add PGM LXV.4). PGM VIL.199-201 reads, “For migraine 
headache: Take oil in your hands and utter the spell: / 'Zeus sowed a grape seed: it parts the 
soil; he does not sow it; it does not sprout' (trans. John Scarborough). Curiously, like the 
Carnuntum spell, a mythic historiola is used for a migraine spell in a magically symphathetic 
way, i.e., just as the seed does not sprout, the headache will also not “sprout.” For another 
headache spell with Egyptian background, see W. Brashear, "Ein Berliner Zauberpapyrus,” 
ZPE 33 (1979): 261-78 (= СМРТ, p. 317, PGM CXXIL51—55); J. W. B. Barnes and Н. 
Zilliacus, The Antinoopolis Papyri Il (London, 1960), no. 66, pp. 47-49 (= GMPT, p. 305, 
PGM XCIV.39—60); R. Kotansky, "Two Amulets in the Getty Museum," JPGetty Museum 
Journal 8 (1980): 181—87; see also A. Barb, "Klassische Hexenkunst: Aus der Verwesung 
antiker Religionen—Ein antikes Zaubergebet gegen die Migräne und sein Fortlegen,” Jeder- 
mann Heft 3 (1933): 335. 

38. A. Barb, "Griechische Zaubertexte vom Gráberfelde westlich des Lagers," Der 
Römische Limes in Österreich 16 (1926): 54—68 (pl. 1) and idem, “Antaura the Mermaid and 
the Devil's Grandmother," JWCI 29 (1966): 1-23 (plates 1-6). The numerous parallels, 
mostly late and replacing Artemis with Christ, indicate how the text of the spell probably 
ended. 

39. For headache spells, see Kotansky (see n. 37). 

40. Pliny HN 27.75.100 = J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca vol. 3 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1959), 542—44, no. 38a. Edmonds rightly prints the early anonymous emendation dupe (it 
already appears in the first printed editions of Pliny) for the nonsensical atja (blood) (pace 
Heim 1893, ad loc.). Aside from the insurmountable problems created by retaining оше 
(“Flee, beetles, a savage wolf pursues blood"?), all of the other nineteen examples of the 
фебує formula cited by Heim contain some form of the second-person pronoun. As for the 
importance of the form of upe, I quote Edmonds’ note in full: "The period to which this and 
the next two songs or sayings belong is doubtful, but the Aeolic [sic] form of the word ‘you’ 
indicates, for this, at any rate, a pre-Alexandrine date." Edmonds also gives a cure for styes 
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and eyesores in which the infected area is pricked with barley corns while reciting the 
incantation, “Flee, flee, the barleycorn pursues you” (his no. 38b from Marc. Emp. 8.192); 
and a charm for excessive bile inscribed on an iron ring: "Flee, flee, bile, the skylark seeks you 
out" (no. 38c from Alexander Trallianus, vol. 2, p. 337 (ed. Puschmann]), where the verb 
Inreiv replaces the more usual дк». The citation of these formulas in verse may also 
indicate their greater antiquity. See n. 86 for additional discussion of this kind of formula. 

41. When the question is raised whether or not incantations have any proven effect in 
healing, Pliny states unequivocally that prayers, and indeed the power of words in general, 
carry efficacious results (HN 28.3.10). At 28.4.20ff. we even find a fascinating history of the 
use of incantations: “Оп walls too are written prayers to avert fires. It is not easy to say whether 
our faith is more violently shaken by the foreign, unpronounceable words, or by the unex- 
pected Latin ones, which our mind forces us to consider absurd, being always on the look-out 
for something big, something adequate to move a god, or rather to impose its will on his 
divinity. Homer said that by a magic formula Ulysses stayed the haemorrhage from his 
wounded thigh; Theophrastus that there is a formula to cure sciatica; Cato handed down one 
to set dislocated limbs [see п. 13], Marcus Varro one for gout. The dictator Caesar, after one 
serious accident to his carriage, is said always, as soon as he was seated, to have been in the 
habit of repeating three times a formula of prayer for a safe journey, a thing we know that most 
people do today" (trans. W. H. S. Jones in the Loeb series, here and throughout). 

42. Another historical case is that of Licinius Mucianus (consul three times and governor 
of Syria, 68-69 A.p.), who enclosed a living fly in a white linen bag for the same purpose. 

43. Bonner (1950) provides the best work in this area. See also his subsequent publica- 
tions: "Amulets Chiefly in the British Museum: A Supplementary Article," Hesperia 20 
(1951): 301—345 (plates 96-100); “A Miscellany of Engraved Stones," Hesperia 23 (1954): 
138-57 (plates 34-36). His earlier works include “Liturgical Fragments on Gnostic Amu- 
lets," HTR 25 (1932): 362-67; "Magical Amulets," HTR 39 (1946): 25-34; and numerous 
other articles. See also A. Delatte and Ph. Derchain, Les intailles magiques gréco-égyptiennes 
(Paris, 1964); D. Wortmann, “Neue magische Gemmen," BJ 175 (1975): 63-82; F. M. and 
J. H. Schwartz, “Engraved Gems in the Collection of the American Numismatic Society," pt. 
1, "Ancient Magical Amulets," ANSMusNotes 24 (1979): 149—95 (plates 34—40); A. A. Barb, 
“Gnostische Gemme,” Enciclopedia dell'arte antica classica e orientale (Rome, 1960) 3: 
971—74; idem, "Three Elusive Amulets," JWCI 27 (1964): 1—22; P. J. Sijpesteijn, "Four 
Magical Gems in the Allard Pierson Museum at Amsterdam," BABesch 95 (1970): 175-77; 
idem, “Einige Bemerkungen zu einigen magischen Gemmen,” Aegyptus 60 (1980): 153—160; 
idem, "Zu einigen Kólner Gemmen,” ZPE 51 (1983): 115-16 (for some comments and 
corrections on some of the published European gemstone collections). The list of articles on 
the subject could be continued quite extensively; but the single most important recent treatise 
to appear in years is that of H. Philipp, Mira et Magica (Mainz, 1986). 

44. Occasionally inscribed bronze and copper phylacteries are also unearthed. Nearly 
two-hundred magic lamellae are published or in private hands. Space does not allow a 
complete citation of the secondary literature on these. The classic treatment of the magic 
lamellae is that of M. Siebourg, “Ein gnostisches Goldamulett aus Gellep," BJ 103 (1898): 
123—53, though it is now badly outdated. In the article he cites at least seven examples of such 
phylacteries known to him in addition to the one he publishes; he also includes about fourteen 
literary references. Jordan (see n. 64) also gives a useful survey of the material. 

45. The study of these gold and silver phylacteries, including a corpus of all known 
examples, is the subject of my Ph.D. dissertation (University of Chicago, 1988). For a 
previously unpublished example not discussed in this paper, see C. A. Faraone and R. 
Kotansky, “A Gold Phylactery in Stamford, Connecticut,” ZPE 75 (1988): 257-66, 

46. The terms /amella and lamina are used to describe these amulets in ancient literary 
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sources. In addition to the generic "phylactery," Greek writers employ a number of other 
terms, often interchangeably: A&uva (PGM 11.15, 297, 299; 1V.2153—54, 2166, 2177, 2208, 
2226, 2238; V11.398, 459, 462; IX.8; X.26, 36; XXXVL.1, 37-38, 231, 234; LVIII.6); 
sréraAov (РСМ IIL[58], 66; IV.330, 1218, 1255, 1813, 1824, 1847, 2705; V.306, 359; 
VII.216, 382, 417, 487, 581, 743; IX.14; X.[36], 39; XII.197—98, 199; XIII.889, 898, 903, 
1008, 1052); Aeris (PGM IIL.410—11, 417; IV.258, 1828, 2160-61, 2216, 2228; VII.271, 
919, 925; XIIL1001; XXXVI.278; LXXVIIL3); «Aáé (РСМ IV.2187, 2194, 2212; 
УП.432); тАё&т›дде (РСМ IV.329, 407; VIL438); mroxcov (PGM VII.740~41; cf. also 
P. Vars. 4, 2f.; P. Ant. vol. III, no. 66, line 37). 

47. See primarily K. Parlasca, Mumienporträts und verwandte Denkmäler (Wiesbaden, 
1966), Taf. 50, Nr. 1-2; Taf. 17, Nr. 1; pl. 33, Nr. 1(?); idem, Repertorio d'Arte dell’ Egitto 
Greco-Romano series B, vols. 1—3 (Palermo, 1969—80) with the following examples: vol. 1, 
nos. 35, 36, 62, 96; vol. 2, nos. 250, 257, 321(?); vol. 3, nos. 527, 533, 575(?), 621, 654, 
656—57, 659—60, 663, 665, 669—70, 672, 674. 

48. K. Wessely (WS 8 [1886]: 178—79) and F. H. Marshall (Catalogue of the Jewellery, 
Greek, Roman, Etruscan in the British Museum (London, 1911], xlvii) stressed the connec- 
tion between the “Orphic” lamellae and the latter magical ones, but the protests of Günther 
Zuntz (1971, 277-86; discussed in n. 49), seem generally to have prevailed. Apart from the 
work of West and Janko (see n. 51) the literature on the “Orphic” lamellae has ignored the 
question entirely; see Domenico Comparetti, Laminette Orfiche (Firenze, 1910); Alexander 
Olivieri, Lamellae Aureae Orphicae (Bonn, 1915); M. Markovich, "The Gold Leaf from 
Hipponion," ZPE 23 (1976): 221-24; R. Merkelbach, "Ein neues 'orphisches' Gold- 
blattchen,” ZPE 25 (1977): 276; M. Guarducci, “Laminette auree orfiche: alcuni problemi,” 
Epigraphica 36 (1974): 7-31 (= Scritti scelti sulla religione greca e romana e sul cristia- 
nesimo [Leiden, 1983], 71—86); B. Feyerabend, "Zur Wegmetaphorik beim Goldblattchen 
aus Hipponion und dem Proómium des Parmenides," RAM 127 (1984): 1-22. 

49. The motif in the tablets may be Egyptian, as the so-called Coffin Texts deal with such 
protection in the afterlife; see Zuntz 1971, 370-76. Zuntz also emphasizes the differences 
between the Orphic tablets and late magic tablets (рр. 282—84): he argues that even though 
both types accompanied the dead to their graves, "the one is designed for the living, the other 
for the dead" (p. 282). Furthermore, the two types of tablets are chronologically separated, on 
the whole: “The long gap of time separating the ‘Orphic’ from the ‘magic’ gold leaves thus 
remains unbridged; and while the former have at least one successor in the tablet of Caecilia 
Secundina (which is contemporary with the first crop of ‘magic’ gold amulets and adapted to 
them) there are no pre-Roman ‘magic’ gold leaves, let alone any that are contemporary with, 
or earlier than, the ‘Orphic’ ones" (pp. 283-84). But with such a tiny statistical sampling, 
even the presence of a single exception should caution against overstressing the chronological 
hiatus. The fact that both types were found in tombs does not argue in the least for their 
different functions; both were buried with the owner after death, a typical practice. But that 
does not exclude the possibility that the Orphic tablets (despite the content of their texts) could 
have been worn as amulets, like the Petelia (B1; see n. 51) and Rome pieces. Gold leaves with 
verses of Homer (see n. 61), for example, give no explicit indication of their apotropaic value 
in the inscribed text itself but were nonetheless worn as talismans. And to argue that because 
we have found no gold amulets contemporary with the Orphic ones they did not exist is faulty 
reasoning. See, for example, Zuntz (1971, 284, n. 1), who supports Perdrizet’s remark that 
Theophrastus would have presented his "character" with a gold amulet if one had been in use 
at the time! Indeed, we have such early texts on lead in hexameters (see n. 27); someday the 
archaeologist’s spade may turn up a gold example. 

50. On the whole matter of the amuletic function of the leaves, Zuntz (1971, 353) says 
of this one, “One cannot but conclude that these lamellae were articles of a local mass- 
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production, objects of a beadles’ trade like the pictures of the Madonna and of saints sold at 
Roman Catholic churches. This fact is significant enough, for it implies that they came to be 
appreciated as material objects rather than as carriers of the words inscribed on them. We 
have previously protested against the designation of the lamellae as 'amulets,' and shall 
continue to urge their essentially different character; but have here to admit that the facts just 
noted are evidence of the Gold Leaves gradually being accepted for just this" (italics mine). 
Elsewhere, when discussing the Hipponion tablet, Zuntz (“Die Goldlamelle von Hipponion,” 
WS 10 [1976]: 129—51, esp. 135) implies that the text was indeed a “talisman.” 

51. For the Petelia tablet, see also C. Smith and D. Comparetti, "The Petelia Gold 
Tablet," JHS 3 (1882): 111-18. M. L. West, "Zum neuen Goldpláttchen aus Hipponion,” 
ZPE 18 (1975): 229-36, implicitly supports the view that the Petelia tablet could have been 
worn as an amulet when he successfully uses parallels from the later magical lamellae to 
restore line 13: [£v ivarı хрос ёо] róðe уро[фато 758 форғіто] (“[Let him] write this 
[on a gold tablet] and carry it". He is followed by R. Janko ("Forgetfulness in the Golden 
Tablets of Memory," CQ 34 [1984]: 89—100, esp. 92 and 99) who in his restoration of the 
archetype Q places the verse at the beginning as an instruction given to those who are about 
to perish. 

52. Cf. Marshall (see n. 48), 381. Guarducci (see n. 48) p. 75 rejects the possibility that 
the amulet capsule ever housed the tablet. Details regarding the tablet's discovery are not 
known, but the tablet had apparently been folded tightly at least two or three times from top 
to bottom and thrice from left to right. 

53. Marshall (see n. 48), xlvii. The Caecilia Secundina piece, found at San Paolo fuori le 
Mura near Rome and acquired by the British Museum in 1899, was apparently worn in a 
capsule, judging from the way it had been folded. Personal names are never found on the 
Orphic lamellae of an earlier date, and they are not (with the exception of the Petelia tablet) 
enclosed in capsules but simply laid by or on the body of the deceased. 

54. The best recent survey of the capsules is that of Jean Leclant, ^A propos des étuis 
porte-amulettes égyptiens et puniques," in Oriental Studies Presented to Benedikt S. J. 
Isserlin, by Friends and Colleagues on the Occasion of his Sixtieth Birthday 25 February 
1976, ed. R. Y. Ebied and M. J. L. Young (Leiden, 1980), 100—107. 

55. For the inscribed foil amulets found within the capsules, see P. Gauckler, “Note sur 
des étuis à lamelles gravées, en métal précieux," CRAZ 1 (1900): 176—204 (and addendum 
with Ph. Berger, 205—207); Jean Vercoutter, Les Objets Égyptiens et Égyptisants du mobilier 
funéraire Carthaginois (Paris, 1945), 311-37 and 343—44; and P. Cintas, Amulettes Pun- 
iques, Publ. de l'Institut des hautes études de Tunis 1 (Tunis, 1946), 66-72. Note also A. A. 
Barb, (“Муѕіегу, Myth, and Magic," in The Legacy of Egypt, 2d ed., ed. J. R. Harris 
[Oxford, 1971], 149—151), who rightly connects the Punic-Egyptian gold tablets with the 
Orphic. For the best and most recent discussion of the inscribed texts found within the 
capsules, see G. Hólbl, Agyptisches Kulturgut im phönikischen und punischen Sardinien, 
EPRO 102 (Leiden, 1986), 338—53, which provides good facsimiles of all the tablets. 

56. For example, see M. Siebourg, “Zwei griechische Goldtanien aus der Sammlung C. 
A. Niessen," ARW 8 (1905): 390—410; idem, "Neue Goldblüttchen mit griechischen Auf- 
schriften," ARW 10 (1907): 393—96; P. Thompsen, Die lateinischen und griechischen In- 
schriften der Stadt Jerusalem (Leipzig, 1922), 113, no. 208; P. Benoit, “Nouvelles ‘brattees’ 
trouvées en Palestine," Revue Biblique 59 (1952): 253—58 (plate IX.2); E. Michon, “A propos 
d'un bandeau d'or palestinien," Syria 3 (1922): 214—18; W. Deonna, "Monuments orientaux 
du Musée de Genève,” Syria 4 (1923): 224-33. 

57. On the phrase, see M. Simon, “Oapeesı oüdeis бёдаратос,” RHR 113 (1938): 
188—206; T. B. Mitford (The Inscriptions of Kourion [Philadelphia, 1971], 300, no. 156) says 
on this, "The formula . . . is particularly common on Christian and Jewish tombstones," and 
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adds that F. Cumont argues (Les religions orientales, p. 350) that it is of Egyptian origin. Note 
also [. Bilkei, Alba Regia 17 (1979): 28, no. 11. 

58. See R. Mouterde, Le Glaive de Dardanos: Objects et Inscriptions Magiques de Syrie, 
Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Joseph, vol. 15, pt. 3 (Beirut, 1930), 105-6, no. 33 (plate 
11.5 and fig. 33). This city is probably modern Afiq in the Golan. 

59. Mouterde (see n. 58) only provides drawings of two of the inscriptions. The photo- 
graph is too inadequate to make reliable readings, but it is not entirely impossible that some 
of the letters are Greek. The piece may be compared to similar gold bands in the Niessen 
collection, which also have holes for tying the bands on as crowns; these, however, are 
inscribed with the formula, “Take courage, NN, no one's immortal." See S. Loeschcke, C. A. 
Niessen, and H. Willers, Beschreibung rómischer Altertümer gesammelt von C. A. Niessen 
(Köln, 1911), 238, nos. 4471—2 (pl. CXXXIII) (and see n. 56). For other funerary bands, see 
Mouterde, ibid., 105, n. 5, and for a general discussion, see M. Blech, Studien zum Kranz bei 
den Griechen, АСУУ 38 (Berlin, 1982), 89—92. 

60. The long strings of magical words that occur repeatedly in different magical texts are 
often termed logoi or “formulas” and may be transmissions of foriegn languages like Egyp- 
tian. Similarly, the vowels, long held to correspond to the planets and thus to "the music of 
the spheres," may have been especially intoned (or to have represented such intonation) on 
written amulets, cf. РСМ XIII.556—57, 206, 627—28, etc. See Hopfner, OZ 1, sec. 150-51, 
731-87, etc. 

61. See discussion below. In the magical papyri the use of Homer is frequent: PGM 
IV.467—74, 821—24, 830—34, 2145-2240; VII.1-148 (Homeromanteia); XXIII. 1—70 (con- 
sult СМРТ, pp. 262—64); IG 14.2580.2. Several short recipes in РСМ ХХПа also mention 
making amulets from verses of Homer. One of these (ХХПа.2-9 = СМРТ, p. 260), written 
for hemorrhage, is of interest for comparative study because it mentions speaking a verse (Il. 
1. 75) to the blood to stop the flow; but if the patient is ungrateful, another verse (J/. 1.96) is 
to be written. So also in lines 11—14 a contraceptive spell is to be inscribed on a papyrus 
amulet or (it says) even spoken. Examples and discussion are also given in Heim 1893, 
514—20. 

62. See Heim 1893, 544—50. 

63. The use of the genitive where one might expect rather dativus commodi is rare, but the 
sense and meaning are inescapable. Cf. H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cambridge, 1956), 
sec. 1408 for the genitive of purpose. 

64. Bonner (1950, 51—95) discusses the diseases mentioned in the texts of the gemstones. 
A thorough study of the naming and description of diseases from medical writers compared 
with that of the magical texts would yield a valuable monograph. For a useful (albeit outdated) 
attempt at such a study, E. Tavenner (Studies in Magic from Latin Literature [New York, 
1916], 76—112) treats the texts discussed below as well as many others. Cf. also D. R. Jordan, 
“The Inscribed Gold Tablet from Vigna Codini," AJA 89 (1985): 164, n. 9. 

65. The belief that daemons were responsible for a disease is found already in Hes. Op. 
100; cf. Soph. Phil. 757; Aristoph. Vesp. 1037. For a full bibliography, see J. Z. Smith, 
"Towards Interpreting Demonic Powers in Hellenistic and Roman Antiquity," in ANRW 
2.16.1 (Berlin, 1978), 425-39. 

66. For example, a silver tablet from Antiochia Caesarea in Pisidia is written “for spirits.” 
Unfortunately, the reading of the text is very uncertain; see David M. Robinson, “A Magical 
Inscription from Pisidian Antioch," Hesperia 22 (1953): 172-74. Another piece, a gold one 
in the British Museum, is written to protect Phaeinos son of Paramona from every male and 
female daemon, a description found often in the Aramaic incantation bowls. For a reedition of 
the piece, see R. W. Daniel, “A Phylactery from Amphipolis," ZPE 41 (1981): 275—76. 

67. F. Fiorelli, NotSc ser. 4, vol. 3 (1887): 157; Zuntz 1971, 281; cf. Siebourg, BJ 103 
(1898): 135, no. 3; Zuretti, Rivista di Filologia 20 (1891), fasc. 1-3; Heim 1893, no. 234. 
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68. M. Siebourg, “Ein griechisch-christliches Goldamulett gegen Augenkrankenheiten, " 
BJ 118 (1909): 158—75. See below, n. 94. On the basis of the Christian formula Siebourg 
dates the tablet to the first century a.D. This, however, cannot be accepted as reliable since no 
facsimile or photograph of the piece is provided. 

69. For the text see M. Niedermann, Marceili "De Medicamentis" Liber, Corpus Medi- 
corum Latinorum 5 (Leipzig, 1916). At De Med. 8.59, we read, In lamella aurea acu cuprea 
scribes ороо ovpwdy et dabis vel suspendes ex licio collo gestandum praeligamen ei, qui 
lippiet. Quod potenter et diu valebit, si observata castitate die Lunae illud facias et ponas. 
“On a small plaque of gold you should inscribe with a copper stylus oryo OURODE; then you 
must hang by a thread an amulet from the neck of the wearer who suffers from the inflamma- 
tion of the eyes. This proves effective and long-lasting, if you perform and carry out the rituals 
while (sexually) pure on a Monday." 

70. Although the magical papyri do describe amulets for eye inflammation, none recom- 
mends the making of gold or silver phylacteries; see РСМ XCVII.1-6 (= СМРТ, p. 306; 
Wortmann, “Neue magische Texte," BJ 168 [1968]: 109-11); PGM XCIV.4-6; cf. Heim 
1893, nos. 31, 32, 35; etc. Cf. also Tavenner (see n. 64), 84-87; and L. C. Youtie, “A 
Medical Prescription for Eye-salve," ZPE 23 (1976): 121-29. The orator Libanius, as well as 
his brother, resorted to magicians for their eye ailments; see C. Bonner, “Witchcraft in the 
Lecture Room of Libanius," TAPA 63 (1932): 34-44. Bonner (1950, 69-71) also discusses 
ailments of the eyes, but the inscribed gemstones do not mention such diseases explicitly. 

71. See M. K. Kubinya, ArchÉrtes 3rd ser. , vol. 8-9 (1946—48): 276-79; I. Bilkei, Alba 
Regia 17 (1979): 33, no. 31, pl. П.4; and A. Sz. Burger, “A Late Roman Cemetery at 
Sagvar," Acta Archaeologica 18 (1966): 110, fig. 86. 

72. Jordan (see n. 64) pp. 165—66 has identified from the printed plate that the spell is 
written "to avert swelling." 

73. Th. Homolle, "Inscriptions d'Amorgos," BCH 25 (1901): 412-56: "II. Exorcisme 
contre la tumeur maligne." 

74. See D. R. Jordan, “Two Inscribed Lead Tablets from a Well in the Athenian Kera- 
meikos," AM 95 (1980): 228, n. 12 (cf. also app. I): "Th. Homolle . . . has published, 
unseen, from two transcriptions made by D. Prasinos of Arkesine, the text of a Jewish or 
Christian invocation of the Archangels to banish an evil tumor; the tablet is apparently lost, 
and it is accordingly impossible for me to verify Prasinos' description of the metal as lead." 
(Jordan then goes on to describe three tablets published as lead that he has subsequently 
proved to be silver). 

75. Cf. the Greek text of PGM XCV.14 (— GMPT, p. 306), which is unfortunately too 
fragmentary to yield a completely secure reading. PGM CXIV (= GMPT, p. 313) is a 
dvAarKrnpıov for epileptic seizures caused by daemonic attacks. For epilepsy in general, see 
O. Temkin, The Falling Sickness, 2d ed. (Baltimore, 1971); E. Lesky and J. H. Waszink, 
“Epilepsie,” RAC 5 (1965), cols. 819-31; note also A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia (Paris, 
1927), p. 487, line 6. 

76. The piece (5.6 by 3.0 centimeters) is located in the Cabinet des Médailles. See P. 
Perdrizet, “Amulette grecque trouvée en Syrie," REG 41 (1928): 73-82 for the editio princeps 
and Robinson 1938, 252 for the restored reading «edaAaA]yiav, which was also suggested 
in L. Robert, BE (1971): 406, no. 68. Where Robinson reads [zratdiJov, one should supply 
instead a personal name. See also, B. Lifschitz, “Notes d'épigraphie grecque," Revue Bib- 
lique 77 (1970): 81—82;. 

77. Kotansky (see n. 37). 

78. Including the new listings in GMPT, the following represent actual amulets for fever 
(as opposed to descriptions from formularies): PGM ХУШЬ, XXXIII, XLII, XLVI, 
LXXXIII, LXXXVIII-XCI, CIV, CVI, CXV, CXXVIII, CXXX. For fever amulets, see also 
Kotansky (see n. 37), 187—88; D. Wortmann, “Der weisse Wolf," Philologus 107 (1963): 
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157—161; P. J. Sijpesteijn, “Amulet against Fever," Chron. d' Égypte 57 (1982): 377-81; and 
Bonner, 1950, 67-68. 

79. See above p. 119 with n. 87 for the phylactery formerly in the Louvre; for the Acrae 
piece see A. Vogliano and K. Preisendanz, "Laminetta Magica Siciliana," Acme 1 (1953): 
172-78; L. Bernabd Brea, Akrai (Catania, 1956) 170—71, no. *52 (pl. 39 [52]); and Robert 
(see n. 5), 14, n. 23. 

80. See n. 60. 

81. The editio princeps is that of D. Comparetti, Notizie degli Scavi (1923): 207-8 (who 
incorrectly dates the piece to the fourth century в.с.). Subsequent scholars note that it is a late 
amulet; see A. Olivieri, “Laminetta d'oro iscritta di Brindisi," RIGI 7 (1923): 53-54; for 
discussion of the earlier bibliography see Zuntz 1971, 283. 

82. Itis the title of a Byzantine collection of late Roman veterinary writers; the remedies, 
for the most part, were written for horses; see E. Oder and C. Hoppe, Corpus Hippiatricorum 
Graecorum, vol. I, Hippiatrica Berolinensia (Leipzig, 1924), vol. II, Hippiatrica Parisina 
Cantabrigiensia Londinensia Lugdunensia (Leipzig, 1927). G. Bjórck, Zum Corpus Hippia- 
tricorum Graecorum (Uppsala, 1932); idem, Apsyrtus, Julius Africanus, et l'hippiatrique 
grecque (Uppsala, 1944); A. M. Doyan, "Les textes d'hippiatrie grecque," L'AntClass 50 
(1981): 258-73; note also Klaus-Dietrich Fischer, “Two Notes on the Hippiatrica," GRBS 20 
(1979): 371—79, esp. 372, no. 6, with suggestions for a new edition of the text of Oder and 
Hoppe; consult also Fischer's recent edition of Pelagonius in the Teubner Library, Pelagonii 
Ars Veterinaria (Leipzig, 1980) and his article, “The First Latin Treatise on Horse Medicine 
and Its Author Pelagonius Saloninus," Medezin historisches Journal 16 (1981): 215-26 for а 
general discussion of veterinary medicine in antiquity. 

83. The piece is of unknown provenance and currently resides at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Center for Byzantine Studies, Washington D.C. (Acq. no. 53.12.52; acquired in 1953; 4.0 by 
1.5 centimeters). M. C. Ross (Catalogue of the Byzantine and Early Mediaeval Antiquities in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, vol. 2, Jewelry, Enamels, and Arts of the Migration Period 
[Washington, D.C., 1965] no. 29 [plate XXV]) reports that the piece had been rolled up, 
presumably for insertion into a tubular case. I give the text in Heim 1893, no. 152, which has 
Eorovaxitero in lieu of arevaxiteto. For the use of verses from Homer in magic, see 
n. 61. 

84. The text is in F. L. Griffith and H. Thompson, eds. The Demotic Magical Papyrus of 
London and Leiden, З vols. (London, 1904), verso, col. 10 lines 1-12 with translation (and 
transliterated text). An abridged version has been published by Dover Press: The Leyden 
Papyrus: An Egyptian Magical Book, eds. F. L. Griffith and H. Thompson, (New York, 
1974). The text has been retranslated with new readings from the original manuscript by J. H. 
Johnson in GMPT, p. 244. PDM xiv. 985-1025 contains several short recipes for gout and 
(arthritic) stiffness. One recipe (PDM xiv. 1003—14) reads as follows: "Another amulet for the 
foot of the gouty man: You should write these names on a strip of silver or tin. You should put 
it on a deerskin and bind it to the foot of the gouty man named, on his two feet: 'THEMBARATHEM 
OUREMBRENOUTIPE AIOXTHOU SEMMARATHEMMOU NAIOOU, let NN, whom NN bore, recover from 
every pain which is in his knees and two feet.’ You should do it when the moon is [in the 
constellation] Leo." For the treatment of gout, see now D. Gourevitch, Le triangle hippocra- 
tique dans le monde gréco-romain: Le malade, sa maladie, et son médecin, BEFRA 251 
(Rome, 1984), 517~16 for additional bibliography. 

85. For the Coptic spells, see W. H. Worrell, “Coptic Magical and Medical Texts,” 
Orientalia n.s. 4 (1935): 1-37 and 184—94. The relevant portion of the text reads (following 
Worrell's translation, p. 18, lines 10ff.): "For gout: a proven (remedy). (Magical signs and 
letters). Write upon a piece of silver when the moon is waning; then, pouring warm (water) of 
the sea, read the name. Labor diligently. Do this for forty-four days (saying): ‘I invoke thee, 
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great Isis, ruling in the absolute blackness, Mistress of the gods of heaven by birth." The text 
then breaks into a series of magic words followed by a prayer to rectify a dislodged uterus. 
Evidently we have here a new spell altogether, or the text has become conflated in transmis- 
sion. Other amulets for specific maladies within the same manuscript are for "the wandering 
of the uterus," (p. 29, lines 25ff.); spleen disorders (lines 35ff.); disorders of the eyelids (lines 
39ff.); chills (lines 41ff.); inflammation (p. 30, lines 56ff.); child bearing (pp. 30f. lines 
60ff.); stomach- and headache (p. 33, lines 125ff.); fire(?) disease (lines 134ff.); uterine pains 
(p. 34, lines 162ff.); mental illness (lines 169ff.); pustule (p. 35, lines 184ff.); as well as other 
minor ailments. 

86. See Bonner 1950, 76-77; note also O. Neverov, Antique Gems in the Hermitage 
Collection (Leningrad, 1976), nos. 143 and 143a and G. Schlumberger, REG 5 (1892): 88. 
Additional references are also given in Eckstein and Waszink (see n. 5), 398. I also note that 
like the deöye formula preserved in Pliny (see n. 40), this inscription seems to be fragments 
of a longer hexametric line and may be much older than the stone on which it is incised. 
Bonner, ibid. also discusses an inscription on a bronze prism published by H. Seyrig, "Notes 
archéologiques," Berytus 2 (1935): 483, which also may be for gouty feet (though Seyrig 
suggests—incorrectly I believe—that it was for horses in the circus). See L. Jalabert and R. 
Mouterde, Inscriptions grécques et latines de la Syrie vol. 3, pt. 2 (Paris, 1953), no. 1083. 
For the use of the peye formula see n. 40 and Heim 1893, 479-84, where about twenty 
examples are given (including the Perseus gem [= no. 50], cited above); see also L. Robert, 
"Appendice 5. Échec au Mal," Hellenica 13 (1965): 265—71; Bonner, HTR 35 (1942): 89 and 
esp. Björck, Apsyrtus (see n. 82), 61-62. 

87. The tablet was formerly in the Louvre (inv. Bj 87) but has been long lost; for the text, 
see W. Froehner, Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie 4 (1866-67): 217ff; F. 
X. Kraus, Annalen des Vereins fiir Nassauische Altertumskunde 9 (1968): 123ff. and G. 
Pelliccioni, Atti e memorie dell RR. deputazione de storia patria per la provincia dell’ Emilia 
n.s. 5.2 (1880): 177—201. 

88. All editions read þúħarre, but the reproduction of the tablet clearly shows the prefix 
ĉia- at the end of the preceding line. The literature on this piece is simply too extensive to cite 
in its entirety: see, principally, G. C. Boon, "Excavations and Discoveries," pt. 2, "Roman," 
Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies 21 (1964): 96-99 (plates Ib, ID; E. L. Barnwell, “The 
Carnarvon Talisman,” Archaeologia Cambrensis ser. 4, vol. 10 (1879): 99-108, The piece 
was found in 1827 at the site of an ancient gravefield outside the Roman fort at Segontium 
during the excavations of a house (of later date) called Cefn Hendre; on the site see F. 
Haverfield, “Military Aspects of Roman Wales," Cymmrodorian Society Transactions (1908— 
1909) [1910]:85—86 (fig. 8). See, further, n. 103. 

89. D. M. Robinson (see n. 66). 

90. Zuntz 1971, 281; Bonner 1950, 96; E. Hübner, Monatsberichte der kóniglichen 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 1861 (1862): 533; IG 14, 2413, line 13. 

91. See n. 37 and 76. 

92. See n. 76. 

93. The verb also occurs in a spell, written on a silver tablet and found in a grave at 
Amisos (Pontus). The spell's purpose, however, seems far from certain; lines 10—13 read, 
“Let no evil (какбу) appear. Drive away, drive away úróĝeo from Rufina.” The meaning 
of ътбдесіс in this context is open to numerous interpretations, which cannot be addressed 
here. See S. Pétridés, “Amulettes Judéo-Grecque,” Échos d' Orient 8 (1905): 88-90 and R. 
Wünsch, "Deisidaimoniaka," ARW 12 (1909): 24-32, no. 4. 

94. See n. 68. The verb seems to have this “medical” sense in later Koine Greek; cf. 
Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich, s.v.; cf. also LSJ s.v. &mıbopa, 5b. The use of &ußoAn speaks of 
preventing any further "setting in" of the disease. 
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95. See the editio princeps of S. Sciacca, Kokalos 26-27 (1980-81) [1982]: 459—63, 
lines 13f., 20ff. Such references to "the bearer of a charm" occur regularly on amulets, but 
here the bearer carries, it seems, the Law of God itself, perhaps understood in the traditional 
sense of the Jewish phylacteries, the tefillin (parchment on which a text of the Torah was 
inscribed). One cannot be certain whether a lost portion of this tablet actually cited a verse 
from the Torah or the Old Testament, though such verses do occur on the Jewish-Aramaic 
pieces. 

96. Robinson 1938, 245-53 with plate I. I have not been able to locate the present 
whereabouts of the piece. 

97. Siebourg, "Neue Goldblattchen” (see n. 56), 398—99. See note 98 for additional 
references. 

98. See also JG 14.2413, line 3; Jordan (see n. 64), 164, n.13. The piece is actually 
quadrangular, engraved on four sides, one of which reads “О Publicianus." Siebourg (“Neue 
Goldblüttchen" [see n. 56], 398—99) rightly interprets this as a phylactery for the deceased 
Publicianus, upon whom Zeus Serapis is to show his mercy. 

99. Indeed, this seems to be the case with a silver phylactery from El Jem in Tunisia that 
was found among the steles dedicated to Saturn; see R. Cagnat, BCTH (1928—29 [1930]: 54, 
no. 51). On dedicating materials associated with personal cases of healing, cf. esp. F. T. van 
Straten (see п. 2), who includes an appendix entitled “Votive offerings representing parts of 
the human body." 

100. Provenance unknown, acq. no. 48.3 (D.O.H. no. 162): Ross (see n. 83), no. 28. 

101. The last line of the text is corrupt and cannot be read. 

102. See Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich, s.v. The translation given by Ross may be misleading. 

103. The use of Latin written with Greek characters may have served a magic purpose; 
however, for such conventions, see the examples (and notes) in P. Collart, "Inscription de 
Sélian-Mésoréma," BCH 54 (1930): 378. The phylactery from Segontium (see n. 88) has 
some Hebrew text written in Greek, reading "Lord God of Hosts” (lines 1-3), “Elyon the 
terrible” (lines 8-10; cf. Deut. 10:17; Neh. 9:32), and “Blessed Thou and blessed Thy glory 
for ever, ever (in Greek here: dei), for ever” (lines 11-15); see R. G. Collingwood and R. P. 
Wright, RIB, vol. 1 (Oxford, 1965), 144. 

104. CIL 13.5338; G. Grimm, Die Zeugnisse Agyptischer Religion und Kunstelemente im 
Rómischen Deutschland (Leiden, 1969), 212-13, no. 128 (with additional bibliography). The 
third-century a.p. tablet was found not in a private burial but at the public baths of Badenweiler 
in 1784 (Badisches Landesmuseum Karlsruhe, inv. no. C625); accordingly, it can be argued 
from this and more that since more than one person is named on the tablet (I use the reading 
of CIL, with the notes of the apparatus criticus) and since the piece was nor found rolled up in 
a tube (and thus probably was not carried by a single person), the piece was not a protective 
amulet of the usual sort. Since the word periculum (i.e., the situation from which the group of 
suppliants seek deliverance) can refer to a court trial or even the sentencing resulting from 
such a trial, perhaps the charm was meant to deliver the group as litigants in an impending 
trial. 

105. New York Public Library, cat. no. 1 (5.7 by 1.7 centimeters). I am preparing a full 
reading of this text for publication; note R. Gottheil, Journal Asiatique ser. 10, vol. 9 (1907): 
150—52. A similar Greek expression, ёл” &усӨф (found often on Greek inscriptions) occurs on 
a gold plaque apparently worn open to view and not rolled up (judging from the single 
suspension ring attached). The plaque of gold sheet shows two repoussé figures facing, 
wearing Egyptian garb, carrying ankhs and with solar disks atop their heads; their two children 
stand between with the inscription below; see L. Habachi, Tell Basta, Suppl. aux Annales du 
Service des Antiquités de l'Egypte (1957), plate 25b. For this common expression found on 
gemstones, see E. LeBlant, 750 Inscriptions de pierres gravées inédites ou peu connues, MAI 
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36 (Paris, 1898), no. 89 (with references). Note also the expression on an Egyptian stele: R. 
Noll, “Römerzeitliches Sphinxrelief mit griechischer Weihinschrift aus Ägypten,” JOAI 42 
(1955): 67—74. For other examples of deities represented on plaques that are not necessarily 
“magical,” see Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, “Plaque d'or représentant Esculape, Hygie et Téles- 
phore," Recueil d' Archéologie Orientale 5 (1903): 54-55, plate ШС. 

106. H. D. Betz ("Fragments from a Catabasis Ritual in a Greek Magical Papyrus," HR 19 
[1980]: 287—95) discusses the spell and its mystery liturgy in detail, but he failed to point out 
that the aski kataski formula preserves a hexametric verse (already recognized by Bonner in 
his editio princeps; see the reference in Preisendanz, PGM, vol. II, p. 202; cf. also W. 
Roscher, Philologus 60 [1901]: 89). These same words (karaoket &pxv opsov peya) 
appear in slightly altered form as dactylic hexameters in the unpublished Getty lead tablet: 
ката скіарфу ópéov ueXavavysi xopou (see n. 27). 

107. Cf. Koenen (see n. 35). 

108. This is Betz's interpretation (see n. 106) of PGM LXX and Zuntz's interpretation (see 
n. 48) of the Caecilia Secundina tablet. For the broader theoretical argument that most magic 
is "degenerate religion," see A. A. Barb, "The Survival of the Magic Arts," in The Conflict 
between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century, ed. A. Momigliano (Oxford, 
1963), 100-25. 

109. See also the fragmentary third-century B.c. papyrus from Gurob (= Kern Orph. Frag. 
no. 31), which invites comparison at many points with the texts under discussion here. In 
addition to the apparent allusions it makes to the Orphic gold leaves (see M. L. West, The 
Orphic Poems (Oxford, 1983], 170—71 and 205), it also mentions the same tokens or symbola 
(i.e. “virgin, bitch, serpent, wreath, key, etc”) that appear in the Michigan papyrus (quoted 
above) and the lead phylactery from Phalasarna (see n. 27); M. G. Tortorelli, PP 164 [1975]: 
365—70. Furthermore, in the incantatory sections several deities associated with the teletai are 
addressed and urged, “save me!" (ovp. pe). The context, moreover, suggests salvation 
from death is to be understood here (cf. lines 18-19: кё» Eat Oavatov àmáyy . . . Kal 
TOTEL се). 

110. For the use of o@£eıv in a context that blurs the theological sense with the more 
practical aim of saving one from earthly danger, see PGM 1. 195-222 (containing a hymn 
called a бостек [rescue prayer] that summons the "eternal god” to save the believer from 
"fate" and concluding with the plea, "Rescue me in my hour of need"); PGM IV.1167-1226 
(“It even delivers one from death"); and PGM V.96-172. For a limited discussion of these 
texts, see M. J. Vermaseren, "La sotériologie dans les papyri graecae magicae," in La 
soteriologia dei culti orientali nell' impero romano, EPRO 93, ed. U. Bianchi and M. J. 
Vermaseren (Leiden, 1982), 17-30 and M. Smith, "Salvation in the Gospels, Paul, and the 
Magical Papyri," Helios 13 (1986): 63-74. 
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The Pharmacology of Sacred Plants, Herbs, 
and Roots 


John Scarborough 


Greek botany produced the landmark Inquiry into Plants by Theophrastus of Eresus 
(c. 370—288 в.с.),! and this work stands as one of the most remarkable documents 
of the Peripatetic school.” Along with his Causes of Plants,? Theophrastus’ Inquiry 
set a pattern followed in Western botany until the invention of a sexual parts 
nomenclature by Linnaeus in the eighteenth century.^ Yet, although morphology 
dominates Theophrastus’ Inquiry, one finds at the end of the tract an account of 
herbal lore, the first such work on herbal pharmacy to survive in Greek.? The 
Inquiry was set down by about 300 в.с. and reflects the standards of Aristotle and his 
general íaopíot, in which data were gathered and organized into particular 
subjects of knowledge, for instance, a history of medicine by Мепо,6 numerous 
histories of city constitutions (of which only one survives, the famous Constitution 
of the Athenians),’ and so on. 

Book IX of Theophrastus’ Inquiry from time to time employs “facts” that come 
from folk medicine sources, generally labeled the AeLorduor;® these were a 
semiprofessional class of “rootcutters” who had their own standards of knowledge 
and whose folklore about various roots and herbs mirror the deepest traditions of 
Greek “inquiry” on several, simultaneously applied levels from pure “magic” to 
utter rationalism. This mixture of assumptions about plants observed in book IX of 
the Inquiry into Plants has caused some modern scholars great discomfort as they 
attempt to "explain" the irrational elements, while preserving the basic format of 
Theophrastus' presumably "scientific" gathering of data about herbs and drugs 
made from plants.? 

In some respects, this medley of approaches need not be dissected, since the 
multicombination of views—-whether described as magical or religious or ra- 
tional—had been characteristic of Greek thought since the days of Нотег.! The 
amalgamation of the rational with the irrational regarding herbs and drugs received 
an initial form in the /liad and Odyssey, a form that would remain rather typical of 
Greek thinking on drug lore from Homeric Greece through the later centuries when 
the Papyri Graecae Magicae were composed. Quite seriously, Herophilus could say 
that “drugs are the hands of the gods,”!! a significant quotation when one considers 
that the man who reputedly made this statement was one of the famous medical 
researchers at the Ptolemaic Museum in the 270s and 260s B.c.;!2 moreover it is 
Galen of Pergamon (129-after 210 a.D.) who embeds Herophilus’ phrase in a 
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consideration of drugs, apparently with tacit approval. Thus the blend of the rational 
with the divine would also be characteristic of the so-called scientific levels of 
Greco-Roman pharmacy, while even such as Dioscorides (fl. c. 65 A.D.) and Galen 
sought to “explain” drug action within intellectual patterns of natural theory that 
evolved gradually from pre-Socratic philosophy. 


THE INITIAL INTELLECTUAL CONTEXT: HOMER'S “ILIAD” AND 
“ODYSSEY” 


Even though there is some evidence to suggest a carryover into Homeric times of 
Mycenaean practices in drug lore,!? it is in the Homeric epics that one first discerns 
a clear idea of a “drug” among the Greeks, represented in its broadest meaning by 
$áppakov. Standing alone, the word means “magic” or "charm" or “enchantment,” 
but eight adjectives used by Homer divide фариакор into variations of effects, 
ranging from the extremely harmful (a poison) to very beneficial (a remedy).!* The 
contrast in effects of фарџака is well illustrated in a single episode from the 
Odyssey.'5 Circe has agreed to change Odysseus’ men back into their proper forms, 
and she administers фариоко» &XAXo for this ригроѕе,!6 as contrasted to the 
páppakov oġħóuevor that had changed them into swine.!7 The “other drug" (or 
"spell," here) is for benefit, whereas the "evil drug" previously given has turned 
men into pigs. Homer, of course, is not interested in speaking about the actual 
substances that might be part of either bapuakov but only about their effects. Circe 
herself is one of the first figures in Western literature to represent a skilled sorceress, 
and her talents include manipulation of the poisons and remedies, known apparently 
from mythic and folk traditions.!8 Yet her craft is powerless against a фариокор 
that Homer calls uôàv,!? described as having a black root and a “flower like 
milk,"?? that protects the hero against Circe's wiles as she "prepared . . . a potion 
(kukewv) inacup of gold . . . and putin it a drug (фарџокор) with evil intent in her 
heart"?! МА» is a gift to Odysseus from Hermes, and the poet notes that this is 
what the gods call it,?? but that the root is difficult for mortals to dig up.?? Homer 
does not say how the herb (if that is what u@Av is)?^ protects Odysseus, and one 
learns neither whether the hero drank it in a countermeasure before his meeting with 
the sorceress or chewed the root nor anything substantive that might show how 
Odysseus’ shield against Circe's bappaxorv in the kvkewv was achieved. 
Although Homer does not specify the particulars of his drug lore, it would not be 
completely accurate to characterize these veiled lines about фариака as simply 
magical. Lloyd suggests that there is a combination of divine and nondivine 
assumption in the @vacs of the ~@Av that Hermes showed Odysseus,?6 and another 
interpretation of this passage argues that this early use of vous means a thing's 
*appearance."?7 A further level of meaning may be gleaned if one also assumes a 
primary sense of growth, "the natural form being thought of as the result of 
growth.”?8 These may be more sophisticated analyses than the poet ever intended, 
but coupled with the vague generalities about healing and harmful substances are 
clear indications of an ongoing inquiry into such matters, albeit rather muffled. In 
the Odyssey one reads of a drug that “quiets all pains and quarrels," a beneficial drug 
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that comes from Egypt, where the land brings forth many фариока, both good and 
ill “when they are mixed."?? The poet adds that Egypt is a country where every man 
is a physician, “learned above the rest of mankind.”3° The beneficial drug from 
Egypt is probably the opium poppy, mentioned in the Jiad as a plant that “bows its 
head to one side [and] in a garden is heavy with its fruit and the spring rains.'?! Fruit 
appears to be poetic license for the “poppy juice” as it drips from the head when 
harvested by slitting,?? and the ripe opium poppies are indeed slit for their valuable 
exudations in the spring.?? This is solid information interwoven by the poet into his 
episode about Gorgythion’s death from an arrow shot by Teucer, and it can be 
argued that those who were listening to the poet’s song*+ would have known what 
the pain-killing drug from Egypt actually might be. Poets and playwrights certainly 
must make allusions to substances with which their audiences would be familiar, 
and it seems reasonable to suppose that Greek listeners of the eighth or seventh 
centuries B.c. were acquainted with the powers and properties of the opium poppy 
(Papaver somniferum L.), which had already enjoyed a long history in ancient drug 
lore? and would continue to do so. 

Homer couches his account of mixing opium with wine in a context of god- 
delivered and god-derived powers and knowledge,** and it is again a woman 
(Helen, daughter of Zeus) who possesses this specialized skill, making a link with 
the drug and sexual sorcery recorded of Сігсе.3? Yet even though Homer empha- 
sizes a mythological setting of treacherous females who "know" the plants and 
drugs, modern scholars are ill advised in presuming that the lore of drugs and 
poisons is used exclusively by women, in spite of the perpetuation by males of this 
quasi-mythology in texts ranging as widely as Sophocles, Seneca, and Petronius: 
anonymous gathering of pharmacological data, especially those of magical impor- 
tance, has both male and female antecedents.?® Moreover, Homer specifies a geo- 
graphic origin for his drug, indicating something more than purely mythical expla- 
nation or a complete dependence upon the well-known tales he fused into the Шаа 
and Odyssey. Some modern scholars may be right as they connect the myths of 
Greek antiquity with a more generalized and universal mythology as revealed by 
sexual themes and similar motifs,?? but Homer designates too many specific plants 
for one to assume a totally mythical context. Curiously enough, Papaver somnife- 
rum originated in Asia Minor, ^? so that the poet would be speaking of a “local” 
plant, even though the drug allegedly came from Egypt. Importantly, the episode of 
Hermes's gift of a ферцекоь to Odysseus is one of the rare examples of the 
appearance of magic in the Homeric poems. 

In its broader setting, the "profession" of medicine is mentioned with some 
respect by Homer, and it is significant that those who are knowledgeable of matters 
medical and herbal were among the few traveling, skilled craftsmen (ônņuiovpyoi) 
made welcome in the settlements of Homer's world, perhaps a reflection of a 
continuous and gradual infiltration of medical and herbal lore from the Near East 
and Egypt, as argued by Burkert.^! If correct, Burkert's hypothesis may indicate 
why later Greek medicine—-especially among the Hippocratic physicians—re- 
mained tied to a long-standing custom of being a "family trade," in which specifics 
of the medical craft descended through the generations by means of elders imparting 
skills to the youths of the family. Ankıovp’yos is the term for "physician" as late 
as Plato and the Hippocratic Ancient Medicine,” but 8npuovpryós had become the 
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word applied to a less-than-expert medical man if Aristotle's famous distinction 
between Sypovpyoi and dpxırekrovıroi” records an aspect of this hoary 
tradition going back into Homeric Greece. The semilegendary Epimenides, a 
prloropos (“rootcutter”) and traveling purifier a century before Socrates and 
Plato“ is probably typical of the 6nutovpyoi in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., 
and the common presence of such practitioners may have induced Plato to observe 
how Homeric medicine failed to consider internal diseases or ailments,^* not to 
speak of the medical theories assumed for regimen and specific treatments. Later 
writers provide similar observations. Celsus (Med., proem. 3) gives a typical 
description of just what Homeric medicine and pharmacy was: "They only treated 
wounds with the knife and with drugs."^" Medicamenta were part of this earliest 
form of medical care, as far as later Greek and Roman writers were concerned, but 
the aspect that Celsus terms (from his Greek sources) óvawrnrucr) came only 
“after greater attention was paid to literary discipline,”*? by which (he explains) he 
means the rise of Greek philosophy and philosophers. And since vulneribus ferro 
mederi was common in Homeric times, "the knowledge of anatomy evidenced in the 
poems is almost as sophisticated as that in the Hippocratic writings, and indeed 
anywhere before the serious study of anatomy in the Hellenistic period.”* 

One can conclude that Homer’s warriors and the itinerant önovp’yoi might 
have reasonable knowledge of anatomy as it would be appropriate for the treatment 
of wounds, but there is something faulty in the “doxographical” approach to the 
Homeric poems. Searching for verbal carryovers that can be specified in later Greek 
literature falsifies the living quality of the Greek in Homer's poems, although the 
language of epic generally is conservative and archaic and tends to be dignified. 
Onians has aptly observed that early Greek was marvelously fluid in description of 
thought, intelligence, and consciousness,?? and it becomes somewhat futile to chase 
identities of plants in the Iliad and Odyssey, unless there is particular evidence 
(internal or external) supporting special nomenclature. Reading, for example, 
“onion” or "garlic" or "snowdrop"?! for Homer's u&Av is founded simply on the 
presumption that later Greek sources record an earlier meaning or that specific 
antidotes can be matched with specific poisons (snowdrop to counteract stramo- 
nium, for example) when there is no evidence in the texts that such identities were 
assumed. In fact, what Plato, Celsus, and Galen say about early medical and 
pharmacological thinking, as revealed in the Homeric epics, suggests a lack of 
concern regarding "naming" things except in association with deities, events, or 
repeated epithets. In later Greek botany and pharmacy, the characteristic use of 
particular nomenclatures would find full expression after the rise of philosophy and 
philosophers—to paraphrase Celsus. 

All cultures have basic assumptions about health and disease;,?? so that one can 
presume Homer's Greek world had appropriate concepts that included *how drugs 
worked." In contrast to the exorcism displayed in many worldwide systems of 
treatment, ? Homeric medicine and drug lore do not exhibit an “expelling” function, 
although occasional chants might be added after soothing medicines were applied to 
wounds.>* One can argue that since the "causes" of the wounds and fractures 
mentioned by Homer are obvious, there would be little need to assume divine or 
pseudodivine forces to explain the nature of these manifest injuries; but commonly 
occurring fevers, headaches, and like “diseases” (“symptoms” in modern diagnos- 
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tics) probably required religious expertise to ascertain their causes and thereby to 
prescribe treatments. If Homeric medicines did not perform an "expelling" role, 
there must have been other fundamental actions assumed for drugs, explanations for 
“how drugs work.” If Smith is correct, early Greek medicine and pharmacy combine 
theurgy (in its widest sense of supernatural or divine agencies in both diseases and 
their treatments) with the practical application of drugs, foreshadowing later 
abstractions so common in medicophilosophical thought in later Greek medicine. 
Theurgy remained fundamental throughout Greek history even after the accession of 
Christianity,96 and theurgy continued to exist side by side with other “medical 
intervention" systems. Early Greek theurgy and theurgic medicine and drug lore had 
no specific concepts about what a disease would be “in advance of an attack,” unlike 
other theurgic approaches that supposed invading spirits (among a number of 
agents) against which theurgic medicine and pharmacy might be directed. 
Homer's poems depict gods and goddesses acting on and through "natural" forces. 
Thus, on Smith's hypothesis, Homeric theurgic medicine and pharmacology would 
presume "natural causes" for illnesses but would also use supernatural powers as a 
portion of the "explanation" of how and why the disease came into being. Homeric 
similes give only the top layer of assumptions about how man is related to the life 
of other things generally, and Homer's comparisons between men and stalks of 
wheat, leaves, and animals are familiar. Underneath such similes is a series of 
primary concepts about man and his growth, maturity, and withering, processes 
analogous to those observed among plants and in an everyday manner in agriculture. 

Homer's [liad and Odyssey supply plain evidence, in early Greek intellectual 
contexts, of concepts about the workings of drugs; and by employing certain 
adjectives to focus these concepts?? Homer “explains” how “good drugs” or “bad 
drugs" might function. Also there is an ideal environment, a place where good 
health is normal and where фариака apparently would be neither feared nor used 
for cures: this is the Elysian Plain, where Menelaus will go instead of dying, and in 
this perfect setting there are no harsh weather patterns. To the Elysian Plain contin- 
ually blows Zephyros’ breeze, always “to revive men.”5? Weather magic and 
medical skills seem intimately joined by Homer, a connection also observed in the 
Homeric Hymn to Pythian Apollo (lines 189—94) and especially in Empedocles 
(Frag. 101 Wright = Frag. 111 DK): “You will learn drugs [фариака] for ailments 
and for help against old age. . . . You will check the force of tireless winds, which 
sweep over the land destroying fields with their blasts, . . . you will bring back 
restorative breezes, . . . you will bring out of Hades the life-force of a dead man.” 
Homeric imagery (certainly echoed by Empedocles) suggests how drugs are com- 
pounded from elements of divinity—-as is revealed in commonly known myths— 
and then are fused by means of an ever-present lore of agriculture, providing an 
essential context for hearers of the poems. 


FROM HOMER TO THEOPHRASTUS 


Even as one leaves the era of the Homeric epic, one notes that there is much 
disagreement about what should be accepted as knowledge of plants and herbs, 
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particularly in regard to basic farm lore itself. Hesiod most assuredly knows practi- 
cal botany, but except for some carefully sarcastic lines about asphodel and mallow 
as foods available to the poorest of реаѕапіѕ,6! the poet from Ascra (fl. c. 700 в.с.) 
has little to say about presumed properties of plants, being apparently far more 
concerned with customs and superstitions associated with sex and general 
purification.? Lloyd notices the diverse opinions held by experienced farmers,9? 
and Hesiod grumbles about these contradictory notions as they apply to the planting 
season, when “one man praises one day, another another,” in spite of the presum- 
ably objective evidence signaled by the rising and setting of various stars and 
constellations. 

Murky as is the evidence for pre-Theophrastean concern about plants and their 
properties, some of the various bits of texts and traditions that do survive firmly 
indicate not only an interest but also a continual debate on several simultaneous and 
intertwined levels, which incorporated the wide swath of Greek thinking on magic 
and agriculture, plants and herbal remedies, religious customs and the world of 
nature. Argument began early about the "nature" of plants in relationship to other 
forms of life, and when Aristotle (De An. 410b22) mentions the faulty theories of 
the Orphics on how plants breathe ( "Orpheus," Frag. 11 DK), he shows how very 
old this debate was. Speculation began quite early about the фариакор used by 
Medea to lull the guardian reptile of the golden fleece, and the lost poems of the 
semi-legendary, pre-Homeric Musaeus may have stated that Medea used a 
фарџакоу with &pkev6os (Juniperus oxycedrus L., the prickly juniper),® a tradi- 
tion faithfully reproduced many centuries later in the Argonautica by Apollonius of 
Rhodes.96 There are hints that Musaeus composed poems specifically оп the healing 
properties of plants, suggested by Theophrastus' /nquiry into Plants (1X.19.2), 
where Musaeus®’ and Hesiod® are cited as authorities on the magical properties of 
тритб\ћор (probably Aster tripolium L., the sea aster or sea starwort):© “[It is] 
useful for every good treatment, [and] they dig it up at night, pitching a tent there." 
Pindar (Pyth. 111.51—53) says that the traditional medical treatments of Asclepius 
consisted of incantations (mwai), surgery, soothing drinks or potions, and am- 
uletic drugs (фариака mepıaıreıv), perhaps in reflection of medicine’s vener- 
ated and dual methods (drugs and surgery), with the addition of magical herbs that 
could be hung or worn appropriately. The combination of incantations, potions, 
amulets of herbs, and surgery as the assumed ideal of medical practice in Pindar has 
no trace of discomfort or conflicting feelings; one can presume that all four ap- 
proaches to medicine and the lore of herbs existed in the Greek world of Pindar's 
time (518—438 в.с.) without too much notice, even though there would be certain 
practioners who would argue against supernatural explanations for disease (as in the 
Hippocratic Sacred Disease) or against the excessive influence of philosophical 
theory in medicine (as in the Hippocratic Ancient Medicine). 

Athenian playwrights have unwittingly left clear indications that there was an 
ordinarily accepted “common knowledge" of drugs and herbal remedies in the fifth 
century B.C. and that such pharmaceutical lore was generally accepted simultane- 
ously in both magicolegendary and empirical-practical ways. Playwrights, whether 
of tragedy or comedy, must use allusions readily comprehended by their audiences, 
so that mentions of herbs or drugs in the plays can be presumed to be understood by 
Athenians who sat through the productions, staged in honor of Dionysus. Two 
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examples will be illustrative: a fragment from the lost Rhizotomoi (Rootcutters) by 
Sophocles, and puns and allusions made on particular herbal contraceptives by 
Aristophanes in his Peace and Lysistrata. 

Among the many proofs adduced by Macrobius (fl. 430 a.p.)” in his Saturnalia 
to demonstrate Vergil as the complete rhetorician is Vergil's command of the details 
of Greek literature and the underpinnings of beliefs that produced Greek tragedy. 
Macrobius argues that Vergil's Dido is modeled after Sophocles' Medea in the 
Rhizotomoi (Rootcutters), and Macrobius quotes Aeneid, IV.513 to introduce his 
evidence for Vergil's borrowing of Sophoclean imagery: 


Herbs she had gathered, cut by moonlight with a bronze knife 
Poisonous herbs all rank with juices of black venom.?! 


Macrobius then writes that Medea in Sophocles’ Rhizotomoi is presented “cutting 
poisonous herbs with her face turned away lest she perish from the strength of their 
noxious aromas, then pouring the herbs' juice into bronze jars, the herbs themselves 
being cut with bronze sickles."72 Macrobius next quotes two passages from Sopho- 
cles’ lost Rhizotomoi: 


[Medea] receives the juice whitely clouded, oozing from the cutting, while she averts her 
eyes from her hand; she receives the juice in bronze jars. 


These bark baskets shield and hide the ends of the roots that [Medea] cut with bronze sickles 
while she was naked, shrieking and wild-eyed.” 


Apart from the ceremonial use of bronze implements and the fearful caution dis- 
played in the gathering of this mysterious root sap, these opaque passages relate 
some important details: the sap is a milky or cloudy white, and the herb is particu- 
larly valued for its root. It is probable that these two quotations by Macrobius from 
Sophocles’ Rhizotomoi are from the parodos of the play, introducing Medea in her 
“professional function” of harvesting herbs for magical purposes. Yet there is just 
enough information in these lines to suggest that the Athenian audience might be 
familiar with the plant and its poisonous odors, produced when its roots were 
severed. Local drugsellers (dbappakorakaı) and rootcutters (óu£oróp.ot) who 
plied their trades in Attica a century after Sophocles would relate their cautions 
when they cut the roots of Өөдө (Thapsia garganica L., the so-called deadly 
carrot): one should not stand to ће windward while cutting Qoia: roots, and as а 
precaution one should anoint oneself with oil to prevent swelling and blistering from 
the apia odors and exudations."^ Өоџѓо, with its black-barked root and white 
interior (the sap is milky),?? was put in the “dangerous class" of roots," alongside 
hemlock (Conium maculatum L.), as a matter of ordinary knowledge simply be- 
cause it was so very common as a wild plant in Attica and particularly dangerous to 
cattle brought in from other disticts of Greece.” Perhaps Athenians sitting through 
the performance of Sophocles' Rhizotomoi would have nodded in recognition at the 
chorus of rootcutters and also sensed personal connections with Medea's roots and 
magical implements, connections in their turn interlocked with the legends of Circe 
and Medea as well as the farmers’ lore about the “deadly carrot.” 

In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (line 209), one reads that the goddess willingly 
drinks a potion (x«v«ecv) made by mixing meal, water, and pennyroyal (yAnxwv 
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[also GAvjxcv]-Mentha pulegium L.). Pennyroyal apparently retained its quasi- 
mythical associations with the functions of birthing and nursing the newborn for 
many centuries, as attested by Soranus' recommendation of its strong, sweetish 
odor (somewhere between peppermint and camphor) in the delivery chamber.’8 Yet 
this tight link between pennyroyal and "female functions" has another aspect than 
the simply magical or legendary, neatly given precision by puns in Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata (line 89) and Peace (line 712). In Lysistrata, one chuckles at the nicely 
obscene pun on ßAHxwv,” but the Peace line provides a vivid allusion to a 
woman's sexual attractiveness, with the suggestion of kuke@va BANXwviar (“pen- 
nyroyal potion”) as a remedy for too “much fruit.”®° Aristophanes is not emphasiz- 
ing pennyroyal's venerated associations with Demeter (although Athenians would 
certainly appreciate those traditions) but rather the well-known fact that pennyroyal 
quaffed in solution prevented pregnancies—a most useful detail in the folk tradi- 
tions of the day, since a prostitute, or "flute girl," stayed in business only as long as 
she did not become pregnant.?! The playwright assumes that everyone in the 
audience (both men and women) would know pennyroyal by sight in the fields and 
also would know the "ordinary use" for the “pennyroyal potion” by women—or the 
allusions and puns on the name of the herb would not have gained laughter from the 
mixed audience. 

Pennyroyal's reputation as a female contraceptive and abortifacient is verified in 
the Hippocratic writers,®2 Dioscorides,® and Galen.9^ One may presume that the 
pharmaceutical details on the effects of pennyroyal solutions or pessaries, as they 
are listed in Hippocratic writings, are extracts gathered from midwives' oral tradi- 
tions or (perhaps more relevantly) from an ever-present prostitutes' lore. Aside from 
folkloristic connections with aphrodisiacs generally 9? pennyroyal's pharmaceutical 
properties (as understood by modern pharmacognosy) confirm antiquity's basic 
empirical observations.8$ Until quite recently pennyroyal and its extract, the ketone 
pulegone, was commonly employed as an emmenagogue and as an abortifacient. 
Generally called “pennyroyal oil” or “pulegium oil," this extract acts as a mild 
irritant to the kidneys and bladder in excretion and reflexly stimulates uterine 
contractions. Contrasted to the “pennyroyal potion” of Greek antiquity, with its 
aparently nontoxic action, the modern extract of pennyroyal oil exhibits very poi- 
sonous effects. Convulsions result from as little as four milliliters.3” Pennyroyal oil 
contains not less than 85 percent pulegone, while the natural extract gained from the 
dried leaves and flowering tops of Mentha pulegium, Mentha longifolia (L.) and 
Hedeoma pulegioides (L.) Pers. (US sp.) has about 1 percent of the volatile oil, 
along with tannin and bitter principles.8® The ancient preparation apparently served 
well in its intended use, and its urinary effects were observed in conjunction with the 
action of kavdapis (the aphrodisiac today called "Spanish fly").8? Aristophanes’ 
puns certainly reflect a “common knowledge" of pennyroyal among the citizens of 
fifth-century-B.c. Athens, and one also receives a brief glimpse of the technical 
expertise of midwives and call girls as they plied their trades in the same era. That 
men as well as women would be presumed aware of what the “pennyroyal potion” 
was supposed to do suggests how common this particular herb was and also that the 
use of "sexual drugs" (whether magical or not) was not the particular knowledge of 
women alone. 
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THEOPHRASTUS AND BOTANICAL FOLKLORE 


Homer's uv was to later Greeks an averter of drugs and witchcraft, something 
that had the power to ward off noxious effects, a substance termed an 
алеёфариокор. In his Inquiry into Plants, Theophrastus offers an opinion as to 
why squill (Urginea maritima Baker) should be a good лє тріо (averter): 
he suggests that because plants that grow from bulbs are very long-lived (his phrase 
can be rendered as something like “tenacious of life"), they are thus suited to be 
planted in front of the entrance to a house where the squill “fends off trouble 
(690A mas) that threatens the dwelling."?! Theophrastus is not saying squill actually 
does what “it is said" (Aéyerat) to do (ward off spells from a house), but he is 
attempting to explain why many in his culture might believe squill has such powers 
and properties, carefully linked by Theophrastus to its property in being able 
(8vvarat) to aid the storage of other fruits and vegetables: “If the stalk of the fruit 
of the pomegranate [foa-Punica granatum L.] is set in squill,” it will keep for a 
long time; and even when hung, squill bulbs ‘live’ for a long period, as do many 
bulbous plants. Elsewhere, Theophrastus records instances in which squill becomes 
part of a purification ritual. A superstitious man has chanced to see a statue of 
Hecate wreathed in garlic at one of the countryside altars set at forks in the road, and 
he rushes home to hire priestesses, who carry squill (bulbs?) around to cleanse 
him.?? Parker believes this is part of an ancient tradition of “blood purification,” 
and one notes how the stereotypical superstitious person employs several plants in 
an ordinary day, using a leaf of the 8&dv» (the sweet bay, Laurus nobilis L.) 
carefully chewed in the early morning (a "sacred bay"),?* and how he will purchase 
myrtle (uvpotvn-Myrtus communis L.) and frankincense (AtBavwrds-Boswellia 
spp.) every fourth and seventh day of the month for sacrifices to the Hermaphro- 
dites.95 Again, Theophrastus carefully depicts folkloristic practices without neces- 
sarily condemning them (although the stereotypes in his Characters generally bring 
laughter at the extreme antics portrayed), and the underlying questions posed by the 
skilled botanist are significant: Why are these particular plants associated with 
religious or magical practices and how can they be related to known properties 
(Svvdpets) of herbs and herbal drugs, especially as understood in agricultural 
lore? 

Squill is a particularly apt example of the mixture in the Greek mind of practical 
botany, magicoreligious rituals of great antiquity, and precise knowledge of phar- 
macological and medical utility.?9 The first-known mention of squill is in a fragment 
of an elegiac poem by Theognis (fl. c. 544 в.с.), and this small bit establishes that 
squill was widely understood in its botanical and agricultural context for its pungent 
properties: “Neither a rose nor a hyacinth grows on a squill."?7 A close second, in 
terms of earliest mention of squill in Greek, is in one of the scrappy remnants of the 
poems of Hipponax (fl. 540—537 B.c.), and the two lines show immediately a close 
link between the use of squill and the religious practice of expelling a scapegoat 
(фаррокбс) to cleanse a community of perceived impurities or pollution: “Pelting 
him in the meadow and beating / With twigs and squills like unto a scapegoat. ”?8 
The brutality of this use of a фариоакос to cleanse a diseased city is summarized by 
a late Byzantine polymath, John Tzetzes (fl. c. 1130), who describes how a dap- 
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ракбѕ was selected and sacrificed in “ancient times.'9? Significantly, Tzetzes cites 
Hipponax as “describing the custom best,” 1% although most of the data in Tzetzes’ 
account are unattributed: “After hitting [the dappaxös] seven times on the penis 
with squills and [branches] of wild figs and other uncultivated [plants], in the end 
they [sacrificed the @appakos] in a fire burning wood of wild trees.”!°! 

Squill and certain other herbs (for example, the so-called chaste tree [Vitex agnus 
castus L.])? are given special significance in the Greek custom of choosing a 
dappakos to rid a community of plague or pestilence or a household of its sense of 
hunger (perhaps a carryover from the hoary fear of famine as suggested by the term 
BovXusos). Tzetzes labels his account as one of kadappıa (ritual cleansing); but 
squill as an acrid cultivar and widely known herbal remedy for coughs, asthma, and 
áXAe£ubáppakov when “hung whole in front of entrances [to houses]"!9? is closely 
intertwined with the concept of the фариокоѕ, an obvious analogue of фарџакор, 
first noted as a "poison" or "beneficial drug" or "spell" in the Homeric epics. It is, 
however, not until hellenistic Greek, that the ancient bappakös “scapegoat,” (ac- 
cented on the final syllable) was wedded to a second meaning, namely, “poisoner,” 
"sorceror," or “magician” (accented on the initial syllable),!%* quite probably a 
revival of the Homeric sense, much as Theophrastus wrestles with defining plants 
with “medicinal properties, "!05 as contrasted to ordinary plants.!° Squill, as Theo- 
phrastus acknowledges, has peculiar properties (дихає) that span the range 
from the purely pharmacologic to venerated folkloristic practices, mirrored partially 
in his spoof of the superstitious man in The Characters. As Stannard has noted, 
squill attained such widespread use that there was a variety called “squill of Epime- 
nides,"!? identified as French sparrow grass (Ornithogalum pyrenaicum L.) by 
Hort and his sources.!08 If the tradition preserved in Apuleius reflects historical 
fact,!°? Epimenides was a magician or student of magic (a magus), and according to 
Theophrastus’ normal custom of not naming living authorities, 110 Epimenides prob- 
ably lived and "gathered roots and herbs"!!! quite some time before Theophrastus' 
century.!!2 Epimenides' “cleansing” activities were intimately associated with 
“squill,” although several herbs were called by that name in Greek.!!? One may also 
note the reappearance of the very ancient and very muted Near Eastern ties with the 
magicoreligious association of squill, as Lucian pokes fun at the “Chaldean” prac- 
tice of "cleansing with torches and squills.”!!4 One ascertains the survival of various 
forms of purification rites employing squill at least as late as the second century A D. 
in the eastern Roman Empire, and the unattributed sources among John Tzetzes' 
“the ancients” may include texts from Roman and Byzantine times, !!? as well as his 
cited names and quoted lines from Hipponax and Lycophron of much earlier Greek 
centuries. The properties of squill were highly esteemed for their powers of 
кадарро throughout a millennium among Greeks and Romans. “It is tempting," 
writes Parker, “. . . to see [squill] as the vegetable equivalent of an animal, the 
impure puppy, a dishonourable plant appropriately used in a ritual applied to 
polluted persons."!16 Parker, however, admits difficulty with such an interpretation 
of the symbolism of a plant like squill, because there were so many possible uses, 117 
from pure rituals in magicoreligious observances to straightforward herbal lore and 
pharmacology. 

Theophrastus is well aware of the quandary in describing a plant that had both 
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traditional and sacred uses and also a history of employment as a drug among 
herbalists and physicians. His morphological botany could be secured by close and 
patient observation,!!5 but some other method than either pharmacology or botany 
was necessary to depict squill —and similar plants—as they were comprehended by 
the varying practitioners in the Greek world of c. 300 в.с. Not surprisingly, Theo- 
phrastus meets this problem within the structure and format of book IX of his 
Inquiry into Plants, the part of the treatise that considers plants of “medical utility,” 
as well as important questions as to sources of information about such plants.!!? 

Theophrastus begins his Inquiry (IX.18) by writing, “As has been noted, there are 
roots and shrubs that have many powers (Svvdmets) affecting not only living 
bodies but also bodies without life (rà Aubvxa),” and his first example is an 
&kavOa (probably gum arabic), which, “as they say" (A&yovor), thickens water 
when put into it. His second example is the root of marsh mallow (@A@aua-Althaea 
officinalis L.), which has the same property if it is shredded into a container of water 
and allowed to stand in open air; but one identifies marsh mallow by its similarity 
with mallow (uoA&xn-either Malva rotundifolia L., or Malva sylvestris L.), and 
Theophrastus describes differences between the two species in terms of their leaves, 
stalks, flowers, seeds, and roots. Then follows the medical employment of d\@ata: 
"They employ (xp@vrat) marsh mallow for fractures, and in sweet wine for 
coughs, and in olive oil for open ulcers [or wounds]." The pharmacology implied by 
Theophrastus is the property of marsh mallow to make a glue when mixed with 
water (similar to the gum arabic), a property acting on a "lifeless body," in turn 
rendering it useful in the treatment of fractures.!2° The choice of marsh mallow 
seems deliberate, rather than simply one gum-producing plant selected from many 
examples: dAdaivw is a common verb (heal),!?! and the noun d\@e€ts as “heal- 
ing" or "cure" appears in both the Hippocratic Fractures and Nicander's coinage as 
&\Өєотӣріх (healing remedies).!22 Theophrastus’ deft connection of medicinally 
useful plants with their effects on nonliving things has thus been precisely laid 
down, beginning with roots and shrubs that have various properties, spanning a 
range from straightforward drugs that act in living patients to the plants that have 
powers to affect nonliving matter. By this simple technique of association Theo- 
phrastus is able to proceed from herbal remedies to plants that have other effects and 
uses, including those of magicoreligious and sacred importance. His manner of 
consideration, however, is carefully paced step by step as he advances from plants 
affecting nonliving matter through plants that act in or on animals other than human 
beings!23 to those that affect both “body and intellect [or soul]."1?^ Parenthetically, 
Theophrastus precedes his "body and intellect" plants with, "And legends are 
concocted not without reason." 

Inquiry into Plants IX.18.3-11, takes up the subject of fertility and antifertility 
herbs, the curiosa of aphrodisiacs and anaphrodisiacs. Most importantly, however, 
Theophrastus notes that his first instance of a plant that has both aphrodisiac 
properties (öpxıs, lit. “testicle,” probably early purple orchid, Orchis mascula 
[L.] L., from which a drink called salep is made from the macerated tubers!25) has 
“leaves like a squill,"!?6 indicating immediately how the botanist is investigating 
such plants, which are firmly linked to sacred ceremonies well known to his readers. 

"Opxıs is also an excellent example of the intermeshing of a common “doctrine of 
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sympathy" or—more loosely—the "doctrine of signatures,”!?7 which Greek and 
Roman herbal lore continually interwove with more empirical pharmacological 
observations. Much as Theophrastus employs the ordinary name testicle for the 
double-propertied Orchis mascula (and he does so without any hint of self-contra- 
diction or of the insertion of dissonant facts), so also one recalls Theophrastus' 
connections between the quasi-religious practice of planting squill to avert spells on 
a house and his concept of long-lived squill bulbs (VII. 13.4), and one can thereby 
sense also the numerous but unstated folkloristic and magicoreligious customs that 
hover in the shadows of Inquiry IX.18.3-11. Preus argues that any effect such 
plants would have regarding conception or contraception would be expressed by the 
modern term psychosomatic,!?5 but the application of any modernisms to Theo- 
phrastus' delicately skilled arguments and attempts to document pharmacological 
properties of sacred plants and herbs does the injustice of inserting presentism. 
Moreover, except for a direct reference to an otherwise unknown Aristophilus of 
Plataea (called a “drugseller,” dapuakomaıns), who said he “had some [drugs] that 
could engender greater potency as well as eliminating it completely,"!?? almost all 
of the data in Inquiry IX.18.3—11 are qualified by “it is claimed,” "are said,” “it is 
said,” “if this account is true,” and “they say,” phrases that delineate Theophrastus’ 
manner of simply recording what he has heard, without necessarily approving or 
denying the purported facts. He does state his basic acceptance, however, that such 
things and effects are quite possible, with “It is paradoxical, as I have said, that 
opposite effects result from a single nature [фиси]; but it is not paradoxical that 
such properties [Suvdecs] exist."!9? Implicitly he has admitted the possibility of 
traditional claims for sacred plants like squill, but Theophrastus firmly rejects 
generally (6Aws) the assertions made for алеё:фариака that might be worn as 
charms or attached to a house.!?! Exceptions could perhaps be allowed for sacred 
herbs; but if they are unsanctioned by hallowed magicoreligious traditions of either 
a public or private nature, Theophrastus is unwilling to entertain possible effects 
from herbs simply said to be powerful.!?? 

The majority of Inquiry IX is taken up not with considerations of claims for plants 
that are magical, semioccult, or plants that have religious connections, but with a 
careful analysis of medicinal properties of somewhat less than sixty major herbs and 
herbal remedies.!3? Yet Theophrastus’ main source of information for such plants 
are the filordjot, a professional group of herbalists who collected medicinal 
roots and herbs, selling them at country fairs, hawking their virtues for pains and 
ailments of many kinds; added to the fıLorönoı as sources of data on herbs are the 
фарџакопфлћои (drug vendors), who also touted their products in the venerated 
manner of folk medicine to country and city dwellers alike.!?* Inquiry IX.8.5-8 
shows rather vividly these sources of Theophrastus' data and how he sorted out 
useful facts from the merely mythical: the drug vendors and rootcutters suggest that 
one should cut roots only while standing to the windward, especially in the case of 
Papia (the deadly carrot, Thapsia garganica L.),'?° and that one should coat one's 
body with oil before trying to dig up or cut the roots. Furthermore, the herbalist has 
to exercise caution while gathering the fruit of the wild rose (probably the rose hips): 
these must be collected while the individual stands to the windward, because 
picking the rose hips could harm one's eyes. Theophrastus does not dismiss these 
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assertions as “old wives’ tales," but comments that there is some credence to be 
placed in them because of the properties (övv&weıs) of these plants, which tend to 
be harmful, seizing “as they say" like a fire and burning. Digging һеПебоге!36 for a 
long time causes dizziness, and the реќотбиог advise one to eat garlic beforehand 
and to quaff some undiluted wine. Theophrastus honors such reports from the 
rootcutters, but he derides other procedures espoused by the rootcutters as “far- 
fetched and irrelevant," including the practice of digging up peonies at night to 
avoid being seen by woodpeckers (this may cause the loss of an herbalist’s eyesight) 
or the stipulation that one should beware of the buzzard (Buteo spp.) while cutting 
а kevravpis (probably Centarium umbellatum Gilib., the feverwort or centaury) 
or that while cutting the All-Heal (mavaxes) of Asclepius, one should make an 
offering "in its place" of fruits and baked meal. Theophrastus writes that "praying 
while cutting is perhaps reasonable, but the additions to this caution are ridiculous," 
showing he is carefully separating the patently superstititious from the empirically 
reasonable or from particular customs that have long-standing magicoreligious 
associations. One should not, however, be misled into thinking that Theophrastus 
advocates a medical botany bereft of magic and religion or an herbalism forsaking 
its ancient agricultural and sacred heritages: he says to accept rootcutters' and 
farmers' tales at face value and then to test them both with the logic of empiricism 
as well as field collection of plants, ascertaining those practices that, in effect, 
*make sense." 

Theophrastus’ grudging ambivalence about hoary rituals and his apparently reluc- 
tant piety suggest how murky are the differences in Greek antiquity between magic 
and religion as well as between the presumably "objective" observations gathered 
by farmers and those customary deferences of homage to the venerated powers of 
certain plants. Edelstein rightly recognizes the "specific problem of pharmacology 
in connection with the efficacy of plants"? but then proceeds to argue that Greek 
and Roman views are neatly categorized into a tripartite division. First the proper- 
ties of medicinal plants (and by logical extension, the causes of diseases) are marked 
by purely "scientific" and empirical observations, seeing “in plants nothing but 
natural powers.”!38 Second, since Nature is divine, plants and drugs derived from 
them are divine, which can be fitted within a class of traditional religion of a deistic 
character, an "interpretation which accepts the divinity of the plants because of the 
divinity of the intellect in the human being who applies them."1?? Third, Edelstein 
scornfully derides “magical belief . . . sorcery and such nonsense. . . . All the 
great pharmacologists rejected those things. Andreas and Pamphylus [sic] and 
[those who accepted magic] constituted a small minority; they were scholars rather 
than physicians; they were antiquaries. These men were isolated as were those who 
believed in the demonic character of diseases.”!4° Somehow Edelstein has chosen to 
ignore the grand and opaque jumble of opinions characteristic of his “great pharma- 
cologists," including many authors represented in the Hippocratic corpus, Theo- 
phrastus, Dioscorides, Soranus, Rufus, and Galen. Edelstein seems to be aware of 
the artificial and imposed manner of his precise categories of "pharmacological 
thinking" in classical antiquity, since he slithers into a supporting argument that 
begins, “But all the pharmacologists, nay almost all the physicians, believed in 
sympathetic remedies.”!*! In turn this "proves" the rarity of pure empiricism and 
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pure magic in ancient pharmacy, proof that collapses when one reads the admixture 
of scorn and praise by Galen for amulets and medical astrology,!? the quotation of 
local customs attached to various herbs by Dioscorides, !^ or the painstaking evi- 
dence of botanical lore sandwiched with magicoreligious observances as assembled 
by Theophrastus. One cannot—as Edelstein does—dismiss medical magic as 
"found only in the magical papyri which contain not the knowledge of physicians 
but prescriptions of folklore"!^* any more than one can assert truthfully that Pliny 
the Elder is a “superstitious layman"!^5 without carefully qualifying what this might 
mean among Roman aristocrats in the early Roman Empire. 

Edelstein's "rationalistic supernaturalism"146 unwittingly signals why almost all 
pharmaceutical texts in classical antiquity —from Homer and Theophrastus to Galen 
and the Papyri Graecae Magicae—encompass aspects of magic, empiricism in its 
strictest sense, religion as understood in its context of historical observation, and the 
constant shifting and mingling with one another of these three broad approaches. 
Sometimes there is the clear imprint of philosophy as it wrestled with definitions and 
attempted clarity, and sometimes witchcraft is incorporated as a meaningful part of 
man's investigation into the world of nature and its mysteries. To call some drugs 
“divine remedies" or “sacred stuff,”!47 as does Galen in his Compound Drugs 
according to Place in the Body, says no more and no less than that this particular 
substance acts in a godlike manner. Quite openly, Galen (quoting Asclepiades) can 
write that certain drugs have the "property (öVvauıs) of Asclepius,”!4* not too 
distant from common, modern perceptions of aspirin and sulfonamides as “wonder 
drugs." Not comprehending molecular chemistry or the physiology of drug action 
does not make one a “superstitious layman.” 


DEFINITIONS, HERBS, AND THEIR PROPERTIES: 
GRECO-ROMAN INTERPRETATIONS 


Theophrastus urges his readers to honor only certain of the magicoreligious tradi- 
tions attached to a few plants, but once he has discarded fully rank superstitions as 
explanations for how some plants “work” as drugs, he attempts to fuse the data of 
the ftLoröpoı with a curiously muddled definition of an “herb.” He is clearly 
uneasy regarding the specifics of an “herb” or an “herbal remedy” as provided by his 
oral and written sources, and the description of móæœ (herbs) includes substances 
that have “medicinal powers" (dapparwdsıs Övvaneıs), comprising “juice” 
(xvAwauós), "fruits" (керттой), “leaves” (púa), and "roots" (file), because 
the “rootcutters term ап ‘herb’ certain of the medicinals,”149 and an “herb” consists 
of one or all of these parts. Theophrastus’ hesitant definition of herb may have been 
borrowed directly from the petorduot, or perhaps from the medicobotanical 
works of Diocles of Carystos, !50 or Theophrastus may have invented it himself. The 
Pı&oröuo: certainly had given him a basis for this definition, because they did not 
call all roots “herbs” but only roots from a group of medicinal plants or healing parts 
of certain plants.!5! Theophrastus continues to display his uncertainty as he writes 
that such óvzáàgeu (probably now a mix of "powers" and “properties”) of 
medicinal roots are distinguished from the $vvaweıs of roots generally. Thereby 
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the "roots" that are medicinal include all four parts of the plant, especially the 
leaves, as the беботброг themselves say. Consequently, “herbs” are all four parts, 
not merely the roots. 152 

By attempting to impose the morphological approach as he struggles with the 
basic question of how one distinguishes an "herb" from other plants, Theophrastus 
has provided a particularly unsatisfactory substitute for the answer to the question of 
"how drugs work," especially in view of the firm answers given in traditional 
superstitions and some religious connotations. In his listing of the herbs that follows 
in Inquiry IX one must link his brief descriptions of drug action with previous 
morphologies of plants that form almost all of Inquiry I-VIII. It is significant that 
Theophrastus does not employ the theory of elements and qualities to explain “how 
drugs work," as does the Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems: "The [substance] that 
according to its own nature, is not overcome by the body's heat and that enters the 
veins, and because of its excess heat or cold [is not concocted]: this is the vats of 
a drug.”!53 The unknown author has grappled rather well with the basic questions of 
delineating a theory to explain drugs and their actions, as contrasted to foods or 
plant derivatives without noted pharmacological properties. There seems, oddly 
enough, a better awareness in the philosophical speculation regarding plants by the 
author of Problems than in the murky groping toward a morphological definition of 
herb by Theophrastus. It is not surprising that many scholars have assumed that 
book IX of Inquiry into Plants is a later addition by unknown medical botanists, а 
hypothesis disproven by the manuscripts. 5^ 

Toxic substances were reasonably understood by the second century B.c., as 
suggested by the difficult poems of Nicander of Colophon (fl. c. 140 в.с.), the 
Theriaca and Alexipharmaca.!55 Nicander borrowed heavily from an earlier Greek 
toxicologist named Apollodorus, !56 who, in turn, may have inherited his concepts 
from Diocles of Carystos. Again agricultural lore shows vividly in Nicander's 
semiplagiarism of details on the black widow spider, various cobras, wasps, large 
centipedes, and millipedes,!57 as well as in his description of what one did to 
administer an antidote for an excessive consumption of the famous aphrodisiac 
made from blister beetles.158 Greek pharmacy had a good botanical morphology 
from Theophrastus, a rough taxonomy of plants derived from folklore, some medi- 
cal entomology and toxicology as recorded by Nicander, and a mass of details on 
herbs and herbal concoctions as revealed in the Hippocratic tracts on women's 
ailments.!5? An organizing principle, however, appeared in none of these authors 
regarding “how drugs worked,” even though Theophrastus’ basic botany was su- 
perb. In classical antiquity, pharmacy and toxicology remained aspects of medical 
practice that occasionally purloined venerated superstitions or religious customs or 
that with leaps of uncertainty adapted and adopted facets of philosophical physical 
theory (especially the concepts of elements, qualities, and humors) to account for 
observed actions of drugs. As Riddle has remarked, at the very least Greco-Roman 
pharmaceutical theory included the firm notion of a “drug poison, "!99 first discerned 
in Homer's poems. Most physicians and pharmacologists, however, sought to reject 
divine explanations for drugs and their effectiveness, and those of the so-called 
Hippocratic-persuasion were sometimes emphatic in dismissing both the magicore- 
ligious and philosophic interpretations,16! leaving either a jumble of empirical 
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Observations or a strange and quixotic denial of the efficacy of any drugs. Folk 
medicine, however, continued to carry on with its venerated assumptions, and even 
when Dioscorides of Anazarbus (fl. c. 65 A.D.) was able to produce his magnificent 
summary of drugs in the famous Materia Medica, 19? he acknowledges quite fre- 
quently the staying power of numerous folk traditions linked with particular phar- 
maceuticals. 

Dioscorides is a watershed in the development of Greco-Roman pharmacy, and 
his masterpiece of compression, Materia Medica, brilliantly demonstrates the ef- 
forts of a skilled physician and astute medical botanist to bring order out of the chaos 
that characterized drug lore up to his own day. As a young man, Dioscorides 
probably studied herbs and herbal pharmacology with resident experts in Tarsus, 163 
and there is just sufficient evidence to indicate that he spent a portion of his mature 
medical practice in the context of a Roman legion.!9^ Most importantly, however, 
Dioscorides went about the business of testing herbs and drugs with a precision that 
would be noteworthy in апу century!® and invented an entirely fresh method of 
classifying drugs by what they did or did not do when given to a patient—a system 
called by Riddle, “drug affinity.”! The prevailing medical theories in the early 
Roman Empire were generally linked in some way with a debased form of “medical 
atomism, "167 and in the remarkable preface to his Materia Medica Dioscorides flatly 
rejects this and all other philosophic explanations of drugs when he writes, "They 
have not measured the activities of drugs experimentally, and in their vain prating 
about causation they have explained the action of an individual drug by differences 
among particles, as well as confusing one drug for another."!68 At the same time, he 
says he has checked "what was universally accepted in the written records and 
[made] inquiries of natives in each botanical region.”!6° 

At the conclusion of his discussion of black hellebore (Helleborus niger L.),17 
Dioscorides furnishes a typical example of how. he treats long-lived religious or 
quasi-superstitious customs connected to herbs. His farmer-informants have told 
him that if one plants vines close to the root of the hellebore, the wine from such 
grapes will make an excellent purgative, and Dioscorides adds, “they sprinkle it [the 
wine] around houses thinking it to be a purification (ka@dpotos) from defilement 
[in a religious sense]"; moreover, when his informants dig up the hellebore, they 
stand facing the sunrise and pray to Apollo and Asclepius, watching all the while for 
an eagle (&eTós) in flight as an evil omen, since “the bird engenders death should 
it see the digging of the hellebore; at any rate, it has to be dug up very quickly, since 
drowsiness is caused from its exuded vapors." Dioscorides merely acknowledges 
the belief that black hellebore was sacred to a рой!7! by describing a series of steps 
taken by his informants when they dig up the root, passing rapidly to a clear, natural 
reason why such religious customs and precautions became accretions upon this 
particular medicinal root. Since Dioscorides mentions hellebore's association with 
an apparently ancient rite of purification, it is probable that the plant had some local 
history of use in such rituals (no locale is specified), quite reminiscent of the 
widespread employment of squill.!72 Perhaps herbs like squill and the hellebores 
were early considered sacred plants due to their heavy pungency, especially when 
they were cut or bruised, much as Dioscorides notes the “exuded vapors” (drodo- 
pai) from the cut hellebore roots. Parker's comments on the corollaries of using the 
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hellebores (there are two main types: a “white” and a “black”) in the medical and 
mythological treatment of madness, !?? said to have been invented by Melampus for 
the daughters of Proetus, are pointed and relevant,!7* although Hippocratic physi- 
cians strove to perceive insanity quite apart from divine causes, as one reads in the 
eloquent presentation by the author of the Hippocratic Sacred Disease, '7> very often 
cited as the Greek medical work that provided the seedbed for medical approaches 
in the West. Dioscorides, however, carefully limits his account of black hellebore 
to verified uses in terms of his "drug affinity" system, uses that are pharmacological 
and classed by pharmacognostic means. 176 

As brilliant as was Dioscorides' new classification method for drugs, later writers 
on pharmacology chose to revert to other systems, alphabetizing plants and drugs in 
place of Dioscorides' precise groupings according to physiological action. Although 
Dioscorides’ collected data were incorporated into almost all future tracts on phar- 
macy in the West until the Renaissance, those data were rearranged according to the 
predilections of later writers, including the polymathic and enormously influential 
Galen of Pergamon (129-after 210 A.p.).!77 Galen's drug lore is a gigantic potpourri 
of herbs, animal products, written sources quoted verbatim, and quasi-legendary 
and pseudofolkloristic facts all compacted into three separate systems of organiza- 
tion, as he attempted to bring some sort of harmony into the chaos of pharmaceutical 
data as he found them in the second century.!78 In spite of some oddly informal 
sources of pharmaceutical information, such as one Orion the Groom, °? Galen's 
drug lore became a model for later Byzantine епсусіорейіѕіѕ,!80 who took the 
explicit humoral theory (borrowed directly from the Hippocratic Nature of Man)!?! 
as the major explanation of “how drugs worked.” Except for certain compound 
recipes, which had their own venerated pedigrees,182 the “drugs-by-degrees” 
classification, as evolved from Galen through successive Byzantine medical writers 
to Paul of Aegina (fl. c. 640 a.D. in Egypt), was based on the ancient notions of 
humors and qualities, an outlook that dominated Western pharmacy until the mid- 
nineteenth century. Later Roman and Byzantine pharmacy and pharmacology 
refined Greco-Roman theory on drugs and occasionally added new substances, but 
there was always a powerful undercurrent of folk medicine displayed in cults to the 
saints in the Byzantine Empire,!5? as well as a tenacious survival of nonlearned 
conceptions about drugs.!8+ Two aspects of how pharmacology was perceived for 
sacred plants are illustrated by pharmacological astrology and the widespread ac- 
ceptance of magical properties exemplified by the formulas and doctrines of Thessa- 
lus of Tralles and the collection of texts in Greek, Coptic, and demotic known as the 
Papyri Graecae Magicae. 


*HERMETIC" MEDICAL ASTROLOGY AND HERBAL 
PHARMACOLOGY 


An important and often ignored facet of late hellenistic and Roman religion are the 
so-called Hermetic texts.!85 Having purported origins in particular revelations by a 
Hermes Trismegistus, Asclepius, and other pagan gods of Greco-Egyptian back- 
ground, “Hermetic” medical revelations assume multiple aspects that attempt to 
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reconcile several competing concepts of medicine and pharmacy, employing the 
device of an “archetypal” beginning. The “Hermetic” manner of medicine and 
pharmacology is sharply defined in an astrological-pharmaceutical text by a Thessa- 
lus, called Powers of Herbs.'86 The preface to Thessalus' Powers of Herbs was first 
published in the Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum?! and was simply 
called Thessalus' Letter to Claudius (or Nero). Publication of the full Powers of 
Herbs awaited proper collation of several Greek and Latin manuscripts, and the 
complete (and dual) texts were eventually published by Friedrich in 1968. In the 
preface (— Letter), Thessalus of Tralles informs the emperor about a revelation by 
Asclepius, earlier revealed to him by Hermes Trismegistus,!3$ naming the herbs 
truly associated with the planets!5? and the signs of the zodiac.1% The Powers of 
Herbs and its preface date to the reigns of Claudius and Nero (sometime between 41 
and 68 др.),!9! and the preface precedes (in the Catalogus texts,) a tract on twelve 
plants linked to the twelve signs of the zodiac,!?? an exposition of seven planets 
associated with seven plants attributed to Thessalus of Tralles,!?? and a clipped 
treatise attributed to an "Alexander" that surveys the same seven plants. The 
Catalogus texts indicate the wealth of ancient works discussing plants and herbs and 
their relationships to the planets, the signs of the zodiac and the traditional three 
decans (10-degree units) into which each was divided, and plants linked with the 
“fifteen fixed stars."19^ Thessalus' preface (Letter) and the full text of his Powers of 
Herbs represent medical astrology and pharmacology, and there are many instances 
of Roman physicians and scientists who believed astrology was an important diag- 
nostic tool: Galen's Crisis Days (Ш. 5—6)!%° indicates how astrology pinpoints both 
diagnosis and prognosis in diseases, !96 although his account is bereft of the mysti- 
cism permeating corollary “Hermetic” works.!?? If Galen thinks of medical astrol- 
ogy as a diagnostic technique, the so-called Hermetic writers believe that herbal and 
medical astrology are revelations, explaining why certain plants have healing pow- 
ers and properties. 

In place of Theophrastus’ confusion, Dioscorides’ brilliant but inapplicable “drug 
affinity” system, and Galen’s basic uncertainty about classifications of drugs, au- 
thors in the Hermetic traditions could claim that their acceptance of divine power 
was an active manner of receiving it that thereby increased its strength, much as a 
person instructed by Poimandres can say he “has been invested with the power and 
instructed in the Nature of the Whole and in the Greatest Divinity.”!98 Such herbal 
astrology is marked by a simplicity—a deceptive simplicity from the standpoint of 
modern pharmacology— illustrated by “A Plant of the Sun: Chicory,” from Thessa- 
lus’ Powers of Herbs: 


A Plant of the Sun: Chicory (kıx@apıov)?® 


(1) First named among ће plants of the sun is “heliotrope”; yet there are many kinds of 
“heliotropes,” and of all these most efficacious?! is the one called chicory. (2) Its juice 
mixed with oil of roses is an ointment.??? (3) It is suitable for relieving heartburns,”°3 and 
it releases tertians,? quartans, and intermittent fevers,2°5 and mixed with an equal part of 
the oil of unripe olives, it stops headaches. (4) If someone looking toward the sunrise 
smears on the juice of the chicory, invoking the presence of the [god] Helios, and begs to 
give him praise, he will be most favored among all men on that day. (5) One prepares from 
the chicory's root little pills (Kararörıe) for heartburns and disorders of the stomach, in 
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which the stomach is afflicted and will not accept foods, and for disorders of the stomach 
in which the stomach receives nourishment but does not promote digestion: downy wound- 
wort,206 8 drachmas; saffron crocus,2" 2 drachmas; Pontic honey, 14 drachmas; mastic 
flower,208 6 drachmas; ginger[root],2 4 drachmas; pepper,?!° 4 drachmas; Dead Sea 
bitumen/mineral pitch,?!! 2 drachmas; anise,?? 4 drachmas; mastic gum/resin,?!3 4 drach- 
mas; the root of the chicory, 24 drachmas; pound these ingredients in a mortar with very old 
mead (honey plus wine, oévowédt)?!4 and make lozenges of 1 drachma. Drink one with 
water for heartburns; drink one with the best wine for stomach ailments. 


Parallels to Thessalus’ recipe occur in Pliny, Columella, Dioscorides, Galen, the 
Papyri Graecae Magicae, and the Byzantine Geoponica,?5 but Thessalus’ “chicory 
stimulant" seems unique among Roman prescriptions. Initially, the botany appears 
poor, with the “heliotrope” including the chicory; Thessalus, however, is not saying 
this is the heliotrope but rather that it belongs to a broad class of herbs "attracted to 
the sun," the literal meaning of the word. And excepting the self-anointing with 
chicory juice while invoking Helios, the recipe is a fairly straightforward listing of 
ingredients and preparation methods frequently encountered in the drug books of 
Galen and later Byzantine pharmacy. Moreover, folk medicine retains employment 
of mastic, anise, and chicory as stomach calmers, traditions backed to some extent 
by the physiological chemistry of the herbs. Thessalus' Power of Herbs encom- 
passes a number of Greco-Roman pharmacological traditions, including the techni- 
cal approaches seen in Dioscorides and Galen, as well as specifics of drugs and 
herbs found in the magical papyri. Hermetic astrological herb lore could claim it 
knew why such plants had pharmaceutical properties by their clear linkages to the 
divinities represented by constellations and planets (including the sun and moon) at 
various points in the zodiac. Festugiére classes some of these texts of astrological 
herbalism according to which plants were associated with the sun, and he gives 
these plants separate status by means of determination of the contents of the list 
(categories labeled A, B, C, etc.).216 For example Chicory is Festugiére’s type В, 
with a special listing of herbs for the moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Мегсшу.217 

The presence of pepper and ginger in Thessalus' Powers of Herbs shows that the 
text dates from the first half of the first century, on grounds independent of manu- 
script attribution. In full revival was a flourishing trade with Far Eastern markets, 218 
and Dioscorides' Materia Medica shows fresh incorporation into the Roman phar- 
macopoeia of Indian, Malayan, and some Chinese ѕрісеѕ.219 Thessalus is well 
aware of good ingredients for his recipes, and there is a sophistication in Powers of 
Herbs reflecting formal drug lore of the day infused with the “Hermetic” assertions 
of special knowledge about herbal medicine. Such a pharmacology of sacred plants, 
organized along astrological lines, received a patina of acceptable "science" in the 
Roman Empire, although Roman law frowned upon the application of astrology to 
political ends.22 


SACRED PLANTS IN THE MAGICAL PAPYRI 


The Greek, Coptic, and demotic texts known as the Papyri Graecae Magicae 
mention over 450 plants, minerals, animal products, herbs, and other substances as 
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presumably “pharmaceutically active" in the recorded spells, incantations, formu- 
las, and imprecations. The texts in the collection are dated generally to Roman and 
Byzantine Egypt (c. 30 B.c.-c. 600 А.р.), but several instances of drug lore (e.g., the 
multiingredient incense called к®фь) indicate a heritage going back many centuries, 
probably to dynastic Egypt. One cannot dismiss the documents contained in tbe 
Papyri Graecae Magicae as simply written forms of jumbled superstitions with a 
pseudopatina of Egyptian learning:??! the Papyri Graecae Magicae have yielded a 
trove of insights on how Jew, Christian, and pagan perceived their world; and an 
important facet of our fresh understanding of these precious documents that emerge 
from beliefs of “common people" is the pharmacology of magical and sacred plants 
and drugs. 

Ritual is essential for the Greco-Egyptian pujorójos (here generally "herbal- 
ist"), much as suggested by Pfister in his basic essay on magical conceptions of 
plants,2?? a suggestion nicely illustrated by the following from the Papyri Graecae 
Magicae: "Spell for picking a plant: Use it before sunrise. The spell to be spoken: 
I am picking you, such and such a plant, with my five-fingered band, I, NN, and I 
am bringing you home so that you may work for me for a certain purpose. I adjure 
you by the undefiled name of the god: if you pay no heed to me, the earth which 
produced you will no longer be watered as far as you are concerned—ever in life 
again, if I fail in this operation [then follow magical words]; fulfil for me the perfect 
сһагт.”223 One presumes the herbalist recited this spell as he went out to gather 
plants, and his work began before dawn, much as suggested in context by Thessalus 
of Tralles in Powers of Herbs and by Dioscorides when he mentions folk customs 
concerning certain powerful roots and their collection. Specifics followed by an 
herbalist come a little later in the magical papyri: “Among the Egyptians herbs are 
always obtained like this: the herbalist first purifies his own body, then sprinkles 
with natron and fumigates the herb with resin from a pine tree after carrying it 
around the place 3 times. Then after burning к®ф and pouring the libation of milk 
as he prays, he pulls up the plant while invoking by name the daimon to whom the 
herb is being dedicated and calling upon him to be more effective for the use for 
which it is being acquired.”?+ Natron and its use is very ancient, indeed,?25 and the 
full ritual includes burning pine resin and к®фь and an offering of milk, each an 
aspect of hoary religious observances in many cultures, not only ancient Greek and 
Egyptian.? And, as the papyrus text continues, one soon comprehends that all 
herbs are sacred, since the invocation uttered at the moment of picking the plant is 
as follows: “You were sown by Kronos, you were conceived by Hera, you were 
maintained by Ammon, you were given birth by Isis, you were nourished by Zeus 
the god of rain, you were given growth by Helios and dew. You [are] the dew of all 
the gods, you [are] the heart of Hermes, you are the seed of all the primordial gods, 
you are the eye of Helios, you are the light of Selene, you are the zeal of Osiris, you 
are the beauty and glory of Ouranos, you are the soul of Osiris’ daimon which revels 
in every place, you are the spirit of Аттоп.”227 The invocation proceeds by naming 
a number of gods, goddesses, powers, and properties, thus assuring the herbalist of 
his sacred function as well as the primary acknowledgement of awe regarding the 
god-given properties of such plants. In many respects the act of collecting herbs is 
an act of worship, and the herbalist understands that the powers contained in these 
plants emerge from the divinity within each part collected (this is perhaps similar to 
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the ftLoröuo: and their definition of herb as recounted by Theophrastus) and that 
the plants conversion into "drugs" simply extends their powers for the kindly benefit 
of man. 

With the natural awe in mind, as well as Betz's thought that “magic is the art that 
makes people who practice it feel better rather than worse, "22$ one may contemplate 
the pharmacology of a few representative texts from the magical papyri, for in- 
stance, this contraceptive recipe: 


A contraceptive, the only one in the world: take as many bittervetch seeds as you want 
for the number of years you wish to remain sterile. Steep them in the blood of a menstruat- 
ing woman. Let them steep in her own genitals. And take a frog that is alive and throw the 
bittervetch seeds into its mouth so that the frog swallows them, and release the frog alive at 
the place where you captured him. And take a seed of henbane, steep it in mare's milk; and 
take the nasal mucus of a cow with grains of barley, put these into a [piece of] leather skin 
made from a fawn and on the outside bind it up with a mulehide skin, and attach it as an 
amulet during the waning of the moon [which is] in a female sign of the zodiac on a day of 
Kronos or Hermes. Mix in also with the barley grains cerumen from the ear of a mule.2? 


This contraceptive recipe certainly displays the typical ingredients expected in mag- 
ical concoctions (nasal mucus, a mule's earwax, menstrual blood, etc.), but sand- 
wiched within are two pharmacologically potent herbs, bittervetch (öpoßos = Vicia 
ervilia [L.] Willd.) and henbane (the papyrus has vooKvejos as contrasted to the 
usual tooxvapos,29 Hyoscyamus niger), both widely known in Greco-Roman 
pharmacy and in modern folk medicine and pharmacognosy. Dioscorides notes the 
use of the vetch in the treatment of skin diseases of several kinds??! and gives 
warning regarding its ingestion since it engenders headaches, disturbs the bowels, 
and draws down blood in the urine. As Riddle поїеѕ,232 vetch was used to treat 
cancer until the early nineteenth century, and active principles isolated from the 
herb include vicianin (a cyanogenetic glycoside), guanidine, and xanthine. Over- 
dosage would resemble cyanide poisoning, much as Dioscorides suggests. Henbane 
is a rather poisonous plant from which hyoscyamine is obtained and was well known 
in classical antiquity as a drug that could cause madness or—as Dioscorides 
writes—“frenzies.”233 Preparations made from the henbane have atropinelike ef- 
fects?3* and have some limited utility in modern therapeutics in the relief of spasms 
in the urinary tract. The scribe may indicate that the concoction is to be swallowed 
through the device of having the frog ingest the seeds (frogs and fertility were 
intimately linked in Egyptian and Greek Іоге) ,235 but the basic function of the recipe 
is in its amuletic powers, a common approach as seen in the following text from the 
magical papyri. Yet muffled among the earwax, blood, milk, and nasal mucus is a 
record of the potency of two drugs, fully understood in the formal pharmacy of 
classical antiquity. 
Even a short text from the magical papyri will yield numerous insights: 


Carried [with a magnetic] stone, or even spoken, [this verse] serves as a contraceptive: 
“Would that you be fated to be unborn and to die unmarried.” Write this on a piece of new 
[papyrus] and tie it up with hairs of a mule.?3° 


Apart from the quotation of Homer (//. III.40), this small bit from late Roman or 
Byzantine Egypt does not appear to contain anything of particular interest until one 
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checks the ancient references on the “lodestone” in the context of obstetrics and 
gynecology. The scribe has compacted an enormous lore on magnetic stones and 
“women’s problems" into a single line recommending the lodestone as an amulet, 
although the use of quasi-Homeric lines as spells is also very common in the magical 
papyri. The lodestone charm appears in the writings of Soranus of Ephesus (fl. c. 
98-117 A.D.), whose Gynecology was the finest tract of its kind before the European 
Enlightenment. Soranus' mention of the lodestone amulet suggests how common 
such charms must have been in the first and second centuries, and he writes that 
some individuals believe *some things" are useful according to their “antipathy,” 
for example the lodestone, the “Stone of Assius,” the stomach curd from a rabbit, 
and “some other amulets to which we ourselves pay no heed. But one must not 
forbid their use: even if the amulet has no real effect, it will possibly gain a cheerful 
attitude in the woman”??? being treated for uterine hemorrhage. Soranus thus pro- 
vides a listing of some charm ingredients while disapproving them, even though his 
patients obviously valued them all. Moreover, the lodestone was deemed very 
useful in ancient medicine as a “blood assimilator,” as recorded by Dioscorides, 233 
Galen,?? Pliny the Elder, and the Byzantine compilation of farm lore, the 
Geoponica.?^! Similar in properties was the “Stone of Assius" (probably some kind 
of pumice), which was an effective styptic esteemed by Dioscorides and other 
Roman medical writers.??? Physicians and pharmacologists thought the lodestone 
was useful in treatment for uterine bleeding and other similar ailments, and it 
appears the magical papyrus records a logical assumption by the common folk: one 
could, indeed, wear the saying on a lodestone, since the magnetite already had 
styptic and presumably divine powers to prevent bleeding; such logic would also 
proceed to the next step, which meant that a contraceptive power was likewise 
provided in the stone. 

Herbs, drugs, medicinal minerals, animal products used as medicines, and insects 
appear frequently in varying contexts in the magical papyri.?*3 Particularly fascinat- 
ing is a "substitution list" of names of herbs and other substances given as "code 
names," as explained by the scribes: 


Interpretations which the temple scribes employed, from the holy writings, in translation. 
Because of the curiosity of the masses they [i.e., the scribes] inscribed the names of the 
herbs and other things which they employed on the statues of the gods, so that they [i.e., the 
masses], since they do not take precaution, might not practice magic, [being prevented] by 
the consequence of their misunderstanding. But we have collected the explanations [of 
these names] from many copies [of the sacred writings], all of them secret. Here they are: 


A snake's head: a leech 

A snake's “ball of thread”: this means soapstone 
Blood of a snake: hematite 

A bone of an ibis: this is buckthorn 

Blood of a hyrax: truly of a hyrax 

“Tears” of a Hamadryas baboon: dill juice 
Crocodile dung: Ethiopian soil 

Blood of a Hamadryas baboon: blood of a spotted gecko 
Lion semen: human semen 

Blood of Hephaistos: wormwood 

Hairs of a Hamadryas baboon: dill seed 
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Semen of Hermes: dill 

Blood of Ares: purslane 

Blood of an eye: tamarisk gall 

Blood from a shoulder: bear's breach 
From the loins: camomile 

A man's bile: turnip sap 

A pig’s tail: leopard’s bane 

A physician’s bone: sandstone 

Blood of Hestia: camomile 

An eagle: wild garlic(?) 

Blood of a goose: a mulberry tree’s “milk” 
Kronos’ spice: piglet’s milk 

A lion’s hairs: “tongue” of a turnip 
Kronos’ blood: . . . of cedar 

Semen of Helios: white hellebore 
Semen of Herakles: this is mustard-rocket 
[A Titan's] blood: wild lettuce 

Blood from a head: lupine 

A bull’s semen: egg of a blister beetle 
A hawk's heart: heart of wormwood 
Semen of Hephaistos: this is fleabane 
Semen of Ammon: houseleek 

Semen of Ares: clover 

Fat from a head: spurge 

From the belly: earth-apple 

From the foot: houseleck.?* 


This list of "interpretations" is striking in what it tells us about divine names given 
to ordinary herbs—divine names that the scribes insist are not understood by “the 
masses." The preface to the listing also shows a professional pride by the unknown 
priests who “know the codes" and suggests that the practice of magic had adopted 
as part of its skills and techniques the lore of herbalism. 

If the "interpretations" of PGM XII. 401—44, are intended to explain code names 
taken for granted by priests, scribes, and probably the common people, there are 
many more instances in the magical papyri in which substances are merely named 
without further ado, and some of these terms disguise multiingredient drugs. In four 
(probably five) different passages of the Papyri Graecae Magicae one reads of the 
use of something called «04,255 which is a very ancient Egyptian incense, oint- 
ment, and edible drug,?^$ containing up to thirty-six ingredients, all pharmacologi- 
cally active.24? If formal sources in ancient and Byzantine pharmacy—for instance, 
Dioscorides, Oribasius, and Paul of Aegina—did not specify ingredients in the 
various formulas for kübı, we would be reduced to learned speculation regarding 
just what this “sacred incense of Egypt" was. The кофе recipes show a sophistica- 
tion of drug compounding among the common folk and a close study of the 
historical evolution of «éd« indicates a slow “improvement of the product" from 
dynastic Egypt through the seventh-century texts of Paul of Aegina. In itself, the 
history of къфе destroys an accepted mythology of modern medical historians, who 
assume ancient medicine and pharmacy developed to a certain point, then remained 
utterly static for countless centuries. If кофи originated from the magicomedicine 
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and pharmaceutics of dynastic Egypt, it became not only a substance that would be 
part of a magical tradition but also a drug adapted into the pharmaceutics of learned 
medicine, suggested by the ten-ingredient «ime given by Dioscorides.248 The magi- 
cal papyri certainly take коф: “for granted," offering no detailed explanation of 
either the ingredients or its significance other than to imply its importance in such 
procedures as The Bear-charm which accomplishes everything,?* in which Kid is 
one item in a list offered to the “Bear” (constellation). 

The cacophony of competing claims, apologies, and vitriolic criticism of magi- 
cians and magic (including purported drug lore) in the second century is dramati- 
cally illustrated by a masterful diatribe of Hippolytus of Rome (c. 170-c. 236 A.D.). 
As part of an ongoing and antagonistic free-for-all among Christians and non- 
Christians alike, Hippolytus’ rhetorical fury is directed, in part, at the blatant 
charlatanism displayed by the practitioners of magic who “offer the Egyptian 
magicians’ incense called «04,759 accompanied by loud and noisy manipulation of 
gawking crowds. Hippolytus knows his drugs and simulates deep anger at the 
degradation of herbalism he has observed, remarking that all of the hocus-pocus of 
invisible writing produced by the magicians of Rome is easily understood with the 
use of malachite, powdered galls, milk, fish sauce (garum), spurge (т.буиаћосѕ), 
and fig juice.25! Hippolytus’ feigned tirade against practicing magicians delineates 
how popular such professionals were in the early Roman Empire. 


PHARMACOLOGY AND MAGICORELIGIOUS ASSUMPTIONS: 
SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Recent research on occult doctrines and texts in the Renaissance has convincingly 
demonstrated that underneath the bland labels of Hermeticism, magic, astrology, 
witchcraft, and similar terms, there is an enormous mélange of views and practices, 
a hodgepodge of concepts often in open conflict with one another. Vickers writes 
that "the influence of the hermetic texts was small in comparison with that of the 
main occult sciences, and their presence in the Renaissance . . . makes for just one 
more syncretic ingredient іп an already syncretic mixture.”252 A comparable pastic- 
cio characterized Greco-Egyptian “Hermeticism,” as indicated by Fowden in The 
Egyptian Hermes; and once Fowden has led us through the curiously interwoven, 
yet conflicting, documents of this ancient Hermeticism, a clear awareness emerges 
of the patchwork quality in thinking, even with such presumably unified subjects 
like herbalism.?°? An analogous miscellany characterizes the data in the magical 
papyri, the erudite authors on matters pharmacognostic like Dioscorides, and almost 
all other extant Greek and Roman texts—from poetry to philosophy—that take up 
or mention the myriad of different facts gleaned from folk customs presuming 
divine or magicomedical properties in plants and herbs. 

Even with the evidence of continually shifting and fluctuating hybrids of assump- 
tions about dappaxa, which seem to wax and then fade into composite forms 
through the centuries, a few limited conclusions can be drawn. At first glance, the 
presence of women as "experts" in drug lore, as seen first in Homer, might suggest 
that such expertise emerged solely from the arcane knowledge of sex and birthing, 
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perhaps guarded, if not hoarded, by females. To be sure, many of the rituals that 
festoon rootcutting and the gathering of herbs do traditionally incorporate women as 
the "main characters," but the generally cited evidence of poetry ignores the plenti- 
ful and contrary evidence of male expertise in aphrodisiacs and matters obstetric as 
found in such authors as Theophrastus. In certain respects, Greek and Roman men 
were as fond of creating fantasies about women as are modern males, so that when 
one notes the listing of men who were learned in sexual and erotic magic, as 
provided by Galen, one is also reminded of the male practioners of erotic bewitch- 
ments as they appear in the Papyri Graecae Magicae. Modern psychology also has 
demonstrated the strong presence of a generalized masculine fear of women, partic- 
ularly in the basic consideration of sex, so that the student of ancient erotic magic 
may be forewarned not to accept the notion of a special feminine expertise in drugs. 

Magicoreligious concepts about drugs may probably be linked with very old 
traditions ultimately stemming from the civilizations of the ancient Near East. The 
curious presence of the önuuovpyoös in the pages of Greek literature, from Homer 
to Aristotle, may indicate a survival, if not an infusion, of Assyrian or Babylonian 
medical customs; and further study of Egyptian texts of magicopharmacy and rituals 
associated with the prescribing of drugs most likely will demonstrate further links 
with the later practices of Greek medicine. At the very least, one must conclude that 
the magicoreligious documents of the Greeks, which contain data on potent herbs, 
have very apparent links with cultures and religions of the ancient Near East. 

Greek and Roman perceptions of the basic causes of pharmaceutical properties— 
in particular those of plants—continually fused religious and empirical data; and the 
pattern of thought in its multiple levels on the actions of drugs, first enunciated by 
Homer, remained fairly consistent throughout the centuries of Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine pharmacology. This pattern combined the conviction of divine powers of 
drugs—whether beneficial or deleterious—with deeply rooted observations gath- 
ered by farmers over hundreds of generations; and properties (övvaueiıs) attributed 
to varying фариоко quite frequently were amalgams of venerated rituals fused with 
carefully deduced pharmaceutical effects, for instance, the association of squill with 
purification ceremonies and its treatment in the Materia Medica of Dioscorides. The 
бурар of herbs and drugs could be viewed “rationally” through magicorelig- 
ious means, by one who also assumed the basic divinity of the world at large (and 
therefore of the men and the plants that lived in that world) or accepted explanations 
of botanical astrology. All these and other approaches touched on above were quite 
acceptable to most thinkers in classical antiquity so that Edelstein is almost certainly 
incorrect to argue the utter rarity of pure magic or pure empiricism in ancient 
pharmacy and medicine. Even as Theophrastus muddles his definition of “herb” 
thanks to the folk customs of his oral sources, the prfo7djuot, he not only applies 
the precepts of Aristotelian morphology to his herbal botany but also acknowledges 
the prevalence of a belief in sympathetic pharmacology, a "doctrine of signatures" 
applied to orchid bulbs, a belief paralleled in spells of the Papyri Graecae Magicae 
that note the efficacy of "mule products" as contraceptives. 

Theophrastus' painstaking considerations of religious and folkloristic practices 
concerning plants and herbal preparations provide priceless details about the so- 
called unlettered levels of Greek society as they conceived herbal medicine and its 
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functions. The magical papyri, in spite of priestly attempts to restrict knowledge of 
herbal lore, show quite vividly the ordinary and sophisticated command of drug 
compounding by the common people, a command not surprising in view of their 
usual rural upbringing. They would know the plants from childhood, and they 
would also know the appropriate magicoreligious connotations and their proper 
interpretations. Drugs were indeed “the hands of the gods.” 
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Dreams and Divination in Magical Ritual 


+ Samson Eitrem 


When he died at age ninety-three on July 8, 1966, Samson Eitrem, professor 
emeritus of classical philology at Oslo University, left an unfinished manuscript of 
over seven hundred pages entitled Magie und Mantik der Griechen und Rómer, 
written for the renowned Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft.' Its intention was to 
give an exhaustive treatment of both magic and divination, topics that Martin P. 
Nilsson, Eitrem's contemporary (1874—1967), had touched upon in much shorter 
form in his Geschichte der griechischen Religion in the same Handbuch (3d ed., 
vol. 1 [1967]; 2d ed., vol. 2 [1961]). Eitrem was ideally suited for this task. Being 
a general classical philologist with an interest in, and knowledge of, archaeology as 
well, his scholarly activities were concerned especially with two fields: papyrology 
and the history of religion. The first manifested itself already in his first publication, 
an article on Bacchylides in the Oslo newspaper Morgenbladet in 1898 (a year after 
Kenyon had published his fundamental edition of the fragments); the second flour- 
ished early in the still-valuable monograph Opferriten und Voropfer der Griechen 
und Rómer of 1915. The two fields merged in the study of ancient magic. From a trip 
to Egypt in 1920, Eitrem had brought back several papyri, among them magical 
ones, purchased from his own funds and donated to the Oslo University Library. 
After a thorough study of the major extant magical papyri in Paris, Berlin, and 
London, which yielded new readings and interpretations (1923), Eitrem edited the 
four Oslo magical papyri with translation and commentary (1925 and again for 
Preisendanz' Papyri Graecae Magicae, to which Eitrem was recruited as a collabo- 
rator shortly after World War I). 

Eitrem's interest in the magical papyri stemmed from the same sources as his 
general interest in Greek and Roman religion—the tradition of German Re- 
ligionswissenschaft as founded by Herman Usener (1834—1905) and continued by 
his pupil and son-in-law Albrecht Dieterich (1866—1904)—although Eitrem had 
never studied in Bonn (where Usener had taught) or in Heidelberg (where Dieterich 
taught) but in Berlin, Halle, and Góttingen with, among others, Wilamowitz, Diels, 
and Carl Robert (he dedicated Opferriten to Diels). Wilamowitz, for one, abhorred 
the "horrible superstitions of the magical papyri" as a sign of the decay of an old 
religion (“wenn die alte Religion in Verwesung ist und der wüste Aberglaube der 
Zauberpapyri sich an ihre Stelle drängt” [Der Glaube der Hellenen, vol. 1 , p. 10]). 
Albrecht Dieterich had not only edited one of the Leyden Papyri (PGM XID, he had 
demonstrated the relevance the papyri could and did have for the history of ancient 
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religion (esp. in Abraxas of 1891 and Eine Mithrasliturgie of 1903). Hermann 
Usener had provided the theoretical framework by highlighting the importance of 
popular religion for an accurate understanding of Greek and Roman beliefs and 
ritual. (Magic formed a vital part of popular religion, thus the magical papyri were 
important documents.) The other leading figure of the period was, of course, Sir 
James Frazer (1854—1941) whose evolutionary view of magic and religion domi- 
nated the age. (Eitrem's Frazerian evolutionism is apparent, for example, below on 
p. 179 with nn. 37—38 where he refers to magical ritual as the nearly self-evident 
basis and background to the Homeric conception of dream apparitions.) 

Frazerian evolutionism has been long since dismissed and superseded by other 
approaches to religion. Eitrem's work nevertheless remains in most part valid and 
nearly everywhere interesting. His was, fortunately, a philological and descriptive 
approach, a way of presenting the material that was only rarely affected by out- 
moded theories. As Festugiére had put it in his obituary: "Ce qui ne passe pas, c'est 
l'exactitude dans l'édition des textes . . . et c'est la süreté dans l'inteprétation." 
Eitrem's magnum opus, to be published in a revised and completed form in the 
hopefully not-too-distant future, deserves some editorial care and scholarly atten- 
tion. The chapter that follows (previously unpublished) has been excerpted from this 
work. It valuably reflects the state of the art at the time when Eitrem wrote it and for 
this reason has been printed as is, with only minor editorial additions and updated 
notes. 

For Eitrem's bibliography, as far as scholarly works are concerned, see Leiv 
Amundsen in Symbolae Osloenses 43 (1968):110—23; for the obituary see Fes- 
tugiere, CRAI (1966):413-17. 

Fritz Graf 


MAGICAL DREAM POWER 


New and abundant material regarding magical dream visions has been provided by 
Egyptian papyri. Here we find an astonishing wealth of practices for either inducing 
a dream (Öveipaırnra) or causing someone else to have a dream (évetpo7rop.- 
rroi).” Here Greek and Egyptian practices merge, as might be expected in this 
syncretistic milieu.? We find Apollo and Hermes side by side with Ra, Thoth, Bes, 
Isis, and every imaginable daemon— laurel and olive branches mixed with native 
Egyptian plants, and the tripod with magical dolls and magical songs. Christian 
angels make their first appearance in these texts. All the intellectual and material 
tools of coercion (Zwangsmittel) familiar to us from this brand of magic find their 
place here: the great name, the powerful names, magical formulae, letters, designs, 
and so on. Lamp or lantern magic (Lampenzauber) plays a major role here as well 
as generally in Egyptian magic—for light, the nocturnal sun, was something to be 
exploited. The night with its horde of dead spirits and eerie ways—the night through 
which the sun god navigated in his vessel to reach the east through the dark kingdom 
of the underworld while the moon shone or the heavens were starry—offered the 
magician the best opportunity for exercising his art or arts. We have very simple 
instructions as to how the desired dream might be had, then again we find extremely 
complicated practices devised with all the finesse of magical wisdom and requiring 
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longer time and greater expenditures. Ritual "cleanliness" or "purity" is everywhere 
the overall important prerequisite; but here one may even intensify the demand 
for it. 

The following examples will make this clear. The inscribed spell of “Pitys the 
Thessalian" for the "interrogation of a corpse" is very simple. Two magic words are 
written in magic ink on a flax leaf, and the leaf is then stuffed into the mouth of a 
corpse. The context makes clear that the dead body enabled the magician either to 
dream himself or to transmit dreams to others.^ Hermes, the Greek dream sender 
and guide of the dead will then appear as called. In another prescription a Hermes 
is painted with the blood of a quail on a strip of linen; but here Hermes has the face 
of an ibis and is therefore identified with the Egyptian Thoth. The name is added in 
myrrh ink; then the god (“he whom the god of gods set above the spirits") is invoked 
briefly, together with his parents, Osiris and Isis. Mystical names known only to the 
practitioner are pronounced. The invocation ends, "Tell me about the matter at 
hand,? about everything that I wish to know." The practitioner then lies down to 
sleep in the belief that the god would make his appearance.® 

In its main features the outline of this ritual remains the same nearly everywhere. 
In another spell an inscription including the magic name and presumably the entire 
invocation is to be written on a papyrus leaf and placed under a lamp. Then the 
practitioner is to go to sleep “in a pure state.” In another ritual, a tin tablet previ- 
ously inscribed with the invocation lords, gods (of whom the dreamer is the slave) 
then crowned with myrtle and carried round a burnt offering of frankincense is 
placed beneath one's pillow? (this version thus omits the lamp). A good illustration 
of the sophisticated etiquette of “union” with a divinity (systasis) is provided by a 
partially hexametric invocation of Helios-Apollo that solemnly apostrophizes the 
god's soothsaying laurel. A systasis with the Moon completes this consecration of 
the dream-bringing night. Here precise timing is indicated: the prayer is said toward 
either the east or west on the second or, better, the fourth day of the new-moon 
period. One might imagine oneself in a purely Greek milieu if the magical formulae 
were not mixed in with it (there is even an invocation of Sabaoth).? 

A very detailed ritual—involving an invocation of Apollo, the smoke of incense 
on an altar and a lamp (“that has not been colored red") placed on a wolf's 
head—shows how Apollo retains his position as a great divinatory god even in this 
Greco-Egyptian oriental magic.!° A laurel branch is held in the right hand, an ebony 
staff in the left (the staffs are shifted to the other hands when one wishes to rid 
oneself of the divinity who appears). The "heavenly gods and the daemons of the 
earth" are called upon, "the holy and divine names" are pronounced, in order that 
they may send to the dreamer “the divine spirit"—once again in good hexameters 
mixed with magical formulae. This is not a common type of dream demand. But the 
text includes the claim that the god, for whom a throne is prepared, is able to provide 
information in the form of a general prediction “about dream sending, dream 
requests, and dream explanation (6vetpoxpicia).”!! 

We again recognize Apollo's tripod in a "dream vision" in which there is no 
mention of Apollo's name.!? Three reeds are plucked from the ground while a magic 
formula is recited,!? the [particular] purpose of the oracle request is stated as the 
third one is plucked. Then they are written upon with a magic ink compounded of 
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seven substances; at the same time, the practitioner recites what he requests. Then 
a lamp “that has not been colored red" is filled with pure oil. A wick is fashioned 
from pure material and magic names are inscribed on it, while they are pronounced 
seven times facing the lamp; then the lamp is turned toward the east. Lumps of 
frankincense are offered up in a censer; then, finally, the reeds are put together to 
form the tripod (date palm fibers should be used in its construction). Then one 
crowns one's head with olive branches. Although this can hardly be called an 
“autopsy”, the heading might well be Charm for seeing Apollo with one’s own eyes, 
as at PGM VIL 727—39, where опе is to sleep in a room on flat ground and without 
light, even though Helios is invoked with the relevant magical formulas.!^ Ancient 
Greek magical practice seems preserved in an invocation of the dangerous Hecate? 
(now named Hecate Ereschigal!6) who is summoned at night at an intersection of 
three roads: "She will give you in a dream all the information you desire, even if you 
are in the face of death." Then one must leave the intersection quickly. 

The following recipes or formulas are very complicated.!" One is entitled Py- 
thagoras' request for a dream oracle and Democritos’ mathematical (i.e., astrolog- 
ical) dream divination.'® Here one invokes a star angel (named Zizaubio) of the 
*all-ruling Pleiades." This angel is subordinated to Helios and appears in the form 
of a friend of the агеатег.! A laurel branch with twelve leaves is used in the 
invocation. On each leaf a sign of the zodiac is traced with a magic word and 
character (each leaf is numbered). The name of the god is written on a special laurel 
leaf. The practitioner wraps these in a new "sweat cloth," which is placed under his 
head? for three nights while he sleeps. On the last day, facing west, he offers 
frankincense, invoking the angel and the twelve other angels of the Pleiades and 
Helios. Finally the laurel branch is held over burning incense and then bent around 
one's head as a crown; this phylactery with its power-charged name should then 
remain near the head of the sleeper. 

In a double version of this rite there is a dream request addressed to "the 
weak-sighted Bes."?! This popular god of unusual form and horrible appearance 
gives protection against everything evil, against the evil eye, and in particular 
against everything that disturbs the sleeper.?? The invocation, which is written in an 
ink composed of seven (in the other version, nine) ingredients? is pronounced while 
facing the lamplight and is addressed first to a particularly power-charged daemon, 
“the headless god whose countenance is at his feet.”24 After the invocation comes 
the conjuration wherein the “two (secret) names of Bes” (Anouth Anouth) are 
recited solemnly, followed by the command to “predict without deception, without 
treachery.”25 During the performance of the ritual the magician holds a black “Isis 
cloth" (i.e., from the garment of an Isis statue) in the left hand and also places such 
a cloth around his neck “so that the god may not strike (him)” (PGM VII.232). A 
figure of Bes is drawn on papyrus with the remaining ink by the left hand;?6 when 
Bes is ordered to leave, the drawing is erased with the Isis cloth.2” The expectation 
is that the god will appear only toward moming.?® 

Two interesting dream requests are addressed to Hermes, invoked as early as 
Homeric Hymn 4.14 as *jyyrjrop' öveipwv (bringer of dreams). Both spells are 
very elaborate. In the first? a figure of Hermes is fashioned from a specially blended 
dough.? The time for preparing the figure is also indicated (when the moon is in 
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Aries, Leo, Virgo, or Sagittarius). This figure of Hermes is brought to life by a 
prayer written on hieratic papyrus (or, according to the rival version of the spell, on 
the windpipe of a goose!) that has been slipped inside the figurine. Then the Hermes 
figure (wearing a mantle and holding a herald's staff) is placed in a small shrine 
made of linden wood. If a dream prediction is desired, the prayer and the question 
about the future are written out once again (along with powerful magic formula 
accompanied by magic words) and placed at the feet of the statuette. 

This is presumably a simple, miniature replica of the normal rite of temple 
incubation. A special incense offering?! is also to be made before one goes to sleep. 
The accompanying hymn, worthy of a theurgy having the all-encompassing power 
and wisdom of Hermes, is of remarkable interest, since it refers to the god as the 
“eye of Helios," the divine Oneiros*2 (the oracle speaks by day and night), the elder 
son of Mneme, and invokes him with titles familiar to us from the teachings of 
Asclepius Soter.?? For a comparison with such magical prescriptions we have the 
theurgic procedure reported by Porphyry as a Hecate oracle, which is relatively 
simple. A figure of Hecate is fashioned from rue (Ruta graveolens) and this is 
“purified” in a special way and placed in a small laurel-wood shrine. Consecration 
with an accompanying prayer takes place at night by the waxing moon. The prayer 
is repeated over and over and concludes, “Appear to me in sleep.”34 


DREAM TRANSMISSION AND THE PAPYRI 


At least as significant as the dream request was dream transmission (6vetpo7rop- 
moi, GverpotrouTria). The antiquity of this type of dream magic must have been 
very great indeed in Greece. When Zeus as Lord of Dreams in Homer (//. 2.63) 
sends Oneiros to Agamemnon (2.6), or Athena sends an eidölon in the form of a 
friend to Penelope (Od. 4.795f.), these Olympian divinities are only doing what an 
experienced practitioner of magic had been doing for ages. The fact that dreams 
could be altered at will by others and that dream images could assume the likeness 
of this or that person who would awaken the deepest trust in the dreamer (the dream 
image appeared to Agamemnon as Nestor), only shows that this dream technique 
known from later sources? went back very far in Greece.?9 It suits Olympian 
religion that dreams (the significance of which affected both high and low alike, 
both god and poet) were under the control of the Olympian deities; in other words 
the entire dream technique with its coercion of spirits and magical offerings under- 
went restriction and modification in Olympian religion and yet a certain recollection 
of magical practice remained.?’ The Olympians did not make an effort to bring 
dreams themselves (Hermes óveiporroparé»?8 is of a later date). The many dreams 
became, in Homer's graphic clarity, the personified "dream," Oneiros, who is a 
divinity adapted to Olympian society. The Homeric poet also uses Hypnos (Л. 
14.231), whereas the practitioner of magic preferred Eros as öveıporoumr@v. The 
matters with which Zeus and Athena concerned themselves are of an entirely 
different level than the egoistic trivialities with which the magician dealt to satisfy 
the wishes of his clients. The practitioners of magic even pressed the Olympians into 
service in order that they might direct dreams in the proper direction, namely, 
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according to the wishes of the master magician. As might be expected, most of the 
gods and daemons who were used for the purpose of dream requests were also used 
in transmitting dreams even when this is not stated specifically in the prescrip- 
tions.39 

The moon goddess in all her different aspects is found active in both kinds of 
procedures.^ In the transmission of dreams she appears to the individual concerned 
in the form of that divinity or daemon to whom "NN" habitually prayed (PGM 
IV.2500). In order that the moon goddess be of service, a magic likeness of the 
"Egyptian Lady Selene" can be fashioned from a magic mixture (potter's clay, 
sulfur, and the blood of a spotted goat, which is the mount of Selene-Hecate*!). The 
figure is anointed and crowned and is placed in a small shrine made of olive wood, 
erected late at night in the fifth hour, facing the moon. An offering of incense is 
made to Selene and a coercive prayer is addressed to her. The moon goddess is 
asked to send a different angel at each of the twelve hours of the night (it is easily 
understandable why it is the moon who rules these nocturnal hour-angels).** The 
entire procedure, entitled The lunar spell of Claudianus, has the objective of leading 
the loved one to the practitioner (i.e., it is an &ywyh), but the text includes the claim 
that the practice is also useful in magical binding and dream transmission. 

The power of an “attendant” (mapeöpos, PGM 1.1 and 37) or the use of an 
“assistant” (rapaotarns, РСМ IV.1849£.)* is also extensive. The “assistant,” as 
one of the many spirits or stellar angels or daemons of the dead,*> may contribute 
anything, including dream transmissions and revelation by dreams. A recipe is 
recorded in the name of the magician Agathocles that works by means of a “vio- 
lently slain” (drowned?) tomcat. A small piece of papyrus on which the magical 
formula and the oracular request are written (preferably in myrrh ink) is put into the 
mouth of the cat, and the ritual formula with the “great name" Aoth^6 is enchanted. 
The cat represents Helios-Osiris. Its body is used in another detailed description of 
a magical procedure that asks Helios (in particular) at sundown and sunrise for 
dream transmission, among other things.*’ This is followed in our papyrus by 
another spell ascribed to a certain Zminis of Tentyra (i.e., Dendera on the Nile).*8 
A winged daemon with the horns of a bull and the tail of a bird, *? with a diadem on 
its head and swords at its feet, is used forcibly for dream transmission. The daemon 
is drawn on a piece of linen and the powerful name is added. Other "sacred names" 
of the god are uttered into a lamp filled with cedar oil; in addition, the Agathos 
Daemon is apostrophized and Seth is invoked. The hour of birth and the 365 names 
of the "great god” are pronounced under a grim threat of severe punishment “so that 
I not be forced to say this twice”: “Tell him (NN) such and such" is the order, when 
the god appears in a dream before the given individual.50 

In another spell?! a hippopotamus—the beast of Typhon-Seth—is fashioned from 
reddish wax; gold, silver, and iron are inserted in its belly and the figure is placed 
at a clean window. Here the dream that one wishes to transmit is written on hieratic 
papyrus,5? which is then rolled into a wick placed in a new lamp. The foot of the 
hippopotamus is placed on the lamp, the name is pronounced, and the dream is 
transmitted. So also the Ouroboros, the serpent that bites its own tail and that is 
carved on a heliotrope stone and worn as a ring, makes its wearer capable of all 
types of magic; consequently the wearer also masters dve.poTropTria.? 

There is also an isolated practice whereby the practitioner can himself appear to 
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a woman in her sleep (PGM VII.407f.). Reference is made to magic words spoken 
to the “lamp used daily" and repeated several times over (CHEIAMOPSEI EREPEBOTH), 
and one says briefly, “Now let NN see me in sleep, now, quick, quick” and adds 
whatever one habitually wishes.54 

Most often the transmission of the dream is entrusted to other, more powerful 
dream images. In one of the spells for a direct revelation mentioned above (PGM 
IV.3205) the daemon (a lamp daemon) even enters into the practitioner (crowned 
with olive branches) and reveals everything to him—an extraordinary compromise 
between the independently active dream soul and the magical daemon world, 
comparable with “possession.”>5 

The instructions handed down in the papyri for the transmission of dreams may 
be supplemented by the description of the use of a dream-sending sympathy doll that 
prefaces the Alexander-romance (Historia Alexandri Magni).56 Here Nectanebos, a 
former Pharaoh and traditionally a master in all kinds of magic? appears in the form 
of Ammon to the Macedonian queen Olympias, not only in her nocturnal dreams but 
also by day. He convinces the queen about the compatibility of their horoscopes and 
tells her in advance what will happen to her in her dreams; then he departs, gathers 
quickly the requisite magic plants, makes a magic doll out of wax, naming it 
Olympias, and a small bed. He lights a lamp filled with an oil into which he has 
blended the sap of plants and utters the necessary invocations into the lamp for 
óveuporrojmia (in one variation he summons daemons). Since the queen wishes 
that her nocturnal experience be repeated by day, the prophet grants her wish: 
Alexander the Great (the issue of this union) is consequently born divine as a son of 
Ammon. Just as Nectanebos had predicted, he now transforms himself into a hissing 
serpent, into Ammon, Heracles, Dionysus (all of whose powers are thereby trans- 
mitted to the yet-to-be-conceived Alexander). Naturally, there was no place here for 
the usual &ywy7).*8 It is perhaps possible that the sympathy doll might not have been 
present in the original magical орегайоп.59 But a medieval treatise substantiates that 
it did indeed have a place in the transmission of dreams:® a doll of that type was 
fashioned after the investigation of the planetary constellation, the doll being given 
the name of the dreamer and adorned with the symbol of Hermes, and the names of 
both Hermes and Selene. The doll is then told what the individual should dream 
about. It is further remarked that the content of the dream truly came to pass, both 
Olympias’ and many others’ dreamed in the Asclepieia and later Christian healing 
shrines. 

Also in the Alexander-romance (Historia Alexandri Magni) there is a remarkable 
dream transmission whereby Nectanebos calms the suspicious King Philip (chap. 8 
p. 8 Kroll). He takes a falcon (íépoka reA&yıov, probably a sea hawk),°! per- 
forms his magical arts on the bird (i.e., he kills it, as was the usual practice in 
similar instances; see Porph. Abst. 4.9), and sends it through the night to "bring the 
dream" to Philip. Here a dramatic scene is enacted in the dream for the king. As 
spectator of the action in the dream (compare Hom. Od. 19.535f.), Philip sees how 
the god Ammon embraces the queen and also receives the verbal explanation from 
the bird.9? Here again Olympias’ Egyptian prophet predicted the confirmation of 
Philip's dream.® The dual task of the deified bird must be due to the fabular nature 
of the story. 

Christians were horrified by the transmission of dreams and the related magic of 
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sorcerers. Accordingly, in their view evil daemons were invented to beguile the 
weak and subjugate them to their power. Justin Martyr (Apol. 18.3) and Irenaios 
(C. Haer. 16.3) protested such daemon-mania. The latter cited 6vetpo7roytrovs 
Saipovas one after the other and óveworogrot Kai пбреёрог Saipoves. A 
general, detailed discussion on the value of visions and dreams takes place in 
Pseudo-Clement (Hom. 17.13f.) between Peter and Simon Magus. Here the dream 
as a source of truth and spiritual enlightenment is emphatically denied by Peter: an 
evil daemon had in this [situation] the best opportunity to pass himself off as being 
sent by God. Previously Peter had expounded to his listeners that it was precisely in 
dreams that the daemons assumed the likeness of gods, in order to receive the 
adoration and offerings accruing to those same gods (9.15). Simon counters these 
arguments by saying that a pious man might see truth in a dream while anyone who 
was not so pious would not see truth in anything (17.15). It was by such reasoning 
that religious belief was substituted for psychic gifts and somatic conditions, 
whereby dreams took on apocalyptic significance in matters of religion. We see how 
the disputes among the ancients on the subject of dream interpretation continued in 
a lively fashion in Christian circles. Peter maintained that fears and desires call forth 
dreams, which are then shaped either by a daemon or one's own psyche.® He knew 
that no god appeared in dreams to Jews, simply because they did not believe in such 
gods.56 It should be pointed out that Simon and Carpocrates with their disciples 
were discredited precisely because of such magical arts, which involved daemons 
and dream transmission with erotic overtones. Hippolytos drew upon Irenaios,‘? 
and Eusebius relied upon the authority of Irenaios.© Tertullian, too, is outraged by 
mischief that involved the invocation of angels and daemons (Apol. 23.1). One 
understands the indignation of the apologists when one considers that there were 
Christians who believed in mantic dreams without reservation. On the other hand 
Christians were convinced that God could reveal his will and his counsel to men in 
dreams. This is taught already in the Old Testament: God bestowed his exceptional 
grace by this means on the God-fearing. The mother of Augustine received comfort 
and sound counsel in this way at times of extreme spiritual need (Conf. 3.11, 5.9, 
6.1). But Monica thought she knew exactly which dreams were of divine origin and 
which found their cause in her human, sinful soul (Conf. 6.13).69 


Notes 


English translation by D. Obbink of “Magischer Traumzwang” and “Traumsendung und die 
Papyri," two chapters from an unpublished monograph by S. Eitrem, with a preface by F. 
Graf. 


1. For notices of the projected volume see H. G. Gundel and W. Gundel, Astrologumena, 
Sudhoffs Archiv 6 (Wiesbaden, 1966), ixf.; and Zeph Stewart in La società ellenistica: 
Economia, diritto, religione, Storia e civiltà dei Greci 8, ed. R. Bianchi Bandinelli (Milano, 
1977), 509, n. 8. 

2. In PGM 1.329 the "Divine Spirit" invoked is much vaunted, because he is extraordinar- 
ily helpful in övsıpormoumia, öveipaurnoia and öveiporpıoia (sic) and in general in 
all magical experience. öveıpaırnra are dream requests [i.e., for revelations in dreams]; 
óv£iporro,uroí are spells for transmitting dreams (see index in PGM, vol. 3). 
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3. The relevant Greek papyrus texts, in addition to three demotic ones were published, 
translated, and discussed by Th. Hopfner, Griechisch-dgyptischer Offenbarungszauber [07], 
2 vols., Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde 21, 23 (vol. 1: Leipzig, 1921, repr. 
Amsterdam, 1974; vol. 2: Leipzig 1924, partial repr. Amsterdam 1983) vol. 2 , sec. 162-211. 

4. PGM IV.2140ff., see also 1950, 2078. The “Demotic magical papyrus of Leiden and 
London" (The Leyden Papyrus, ed. F. L. Griffith and H. Thompson [New York, 1974], 
113-117 at verso col. 17. 1f.) says that a sedge leaf inscribed with magic symbols is placed 
under the head and “calls forth dreams (in the magician) and transmits dreams.” If the leaf is 
placed in the mouth of a mummy, the mummy will transmit the dream. 

5. Le., either the matter already mentioned earlier in the invocation or "such and such," 
meaning that the practitioner here supplies his request; cf. PGM XXIIb.35. 

6. PGM XIL 144—51. Another ibis-faced Hermes appears at VIII. 10. On Hermes in these 
contexts see G. Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes: A Historical Approach to the Late Pagan 
Mind (Cambridge, 1986), 22-31, esp. 25-26. Another short dream request is addressed to the 
constellation of the Bear. With oil in one's left hand, her secret names are pronounced; then 
one goes to sleep, facing the sunrise (PGM XII.190—92). (Jesus heads the list of magic 
names.) Still shorter are two other practices (both from the fourth century A.D.): In PGM 
XXIIb.27—31 one repeats several times over in “whatever light is in daily use” (thus no “new 
lamp” or other is required) a short invocation until the light is extinguished. In 32—35 the last 
morsel of bread or meat is shown to the light, a brief logos is recited, the morsel is eaten, and 
a little wine is drunk; then one lies down to sleep “without speaking to anyone” (undeve 
AaARoas). Otherwise one might read “without answering to anyone” (as, e.g., at VIL.440, 
1011). In this way one keeps the curious from disturbing one in order to preserve the sacred 
stillness or taboo of the dream (Hopfner, OZ, vol. 2, sec. 171) states incorrectly that the 
dreamer should not answer any question put by the visiting divinity). On ritual silence see, 
further, O. Casel, De Philosophorum Graecorum Silentio Mystico, RGVV vol. 16, pt. 2 
(Giessen, 1919); G. Mensching, Das Heilige Schweigen (Giessen, 1926); F. Sokolowski, 
Lois sacrées des cités grecques, Supplement (Paris, 1962), 115 B 54 (Cyrene); W. Burkert, 
Homo Necans, trans. P. Bing. (Berkeley, 1983), 220, 223, 290. 

7. РСМ VII.703-26. 

8. РСМ V11.740-55 (cf. 1016, where the multiple invocation “Michael, Raphael, Gab- 
riel” remains uncertain). At VII.843ff. a laurel branch as amulet is to be incensed and placed 
by the head; the practitioner is similarly instructed to "sleep pure" and admonished that the 
place of performance must be "absolutely pure.” 

9. PGM VI.1-47; for Sabaoth, see VI.33; see also S. Eitrem, “Die systasis und die 
Lichtzauber in der Magie," SO 8 (1929): 49-51. For further details see Hopfner, OZ vol. 2 
sec. 171. 

10. PGM 1.263-347. On the cult of Apollo in Greek magic see S. Eitrem, “Apollo in der 
Magie," in Orakel und Mysterien am Ausgang der Antike, Albae Vigiliae 5 (Zürich, 1947), 
47-52. The laurel branch should have seven leaves, and a magic symbol is to be inscribed on 
all of them. This branch, otherwise an attribute of the god and his ixérns, is here described 
as "the body's greatest protective charm" (1.272). One should keep oneself free of all 
uncleanliness, abstaining from fish eating and cohabitation (“in order to excite the god into the 
greatest possible desire for you," 1.290) and be robed in a prophet's apparel (1.278). In 
addition to offering incense (with a wolf's eye—a plant?—and various spices as a burnt 
offering) there is a libation of wine, honey, milk, and rain water and two sets of seven cakes. 
The linen cloth that serves as a wick for the lamp is to be inscribed with magic symbols. 

11. PGM 1.329ff. The hexametrical part is reconstructed as PGM Hymn 23; not all the 
hexameters are defective. 

12. PGM IV.3172f., esp. 3197, “Make the three reeds into a kind of tripod." The papyrus 
calls this practice an órvetupoOavsrrávm (cf. IV.2624—25), i.e., dvetpavromriKy, al- 
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though in the related invocation at IV.3206 it is said that the divinity addressed (izrapérns, 
instead of Ümnperns?) will enter into the dream and reveal all. The numbers three and seven 
have particular power and must be observed throughout (the four cardinal points toward which 
one turns did nothing to change this). 

13. The MaskELu formula with the seven vowels and magic words is spoken while facing 
east, south, and west (and probably to the north by turning around). For the significance of the 
cardinal points in uprooting a plant see A. Delatte, Herbarius, 3d ed. (Bruxelles, 1961), 68. 

14. Here the wearing of sandals made of wolf’s leather is stipulated, together with a crown 
of marjoram (see Hopfner, OZ vol. 1, sec. 494). At his appearance Apollo comes already 
bearing a cup for a drink offering; he does not receive a gift but, if so asked, gives one to the 
dreamer/petitioner (VII.736: “if you ask, he will let you drink from his cup"). 

15. Pap. Michigan III. 154 (third to fourth century др.) (= PGM LXX.4-25). 

16. Ereshigal = Erisch-ki-gal, the Babylonian goddess of the dead: see M. Jastrow, Die 
Religions Babyloniens und Assyriens vol. П, pt. 2 (Giessen, 1912), 712, п. 3; Hopfner, OZ 
vol. 1, sec. 177. 

17. All of these are contained in the long, important Pap. CXXI of the British Museum 
(third to fourth century a.D.) (= PGM VII). 

18. PGM VII.795—845. 

19. Asclepius appears in the dream to the tutor of Aristeides in the form of the Roman 
Consul Salvius (Aristeid. Or. LVIII.9 Keil). The saints Cosmas and Damian appear as 
physicians (p. 173, line 2 Deubner), as priests (p. 145, lines 42f. Deubner), as other individu- 
als (pp. 187, line 8; 188, line 25 Deubner). They may also appear to physicians treating the 
patient (e.g., p. 178, line 7; 171, line 11 Deubner). 

20. Cf. PGM VII.748. 

21. PGM VII.222-49; VIII.64—110. 

22. See A. Erman, Die Religion der Agypter (Berlin, 1934), index s.v. Bes and pp.147, 
395 (with plates). Also Hopfner OZ, vol. 2, sec.185 (with plate); A. Delatte, “Akephalos,” 
BCH 38 (1914): 201f.; idem, Musée Belge 18 (1914) 53; (with plate 2). 

23. PGM VII.226. The ordinary ink for writing is used. 

24. See K. Preisendanz, Akephalos. Der kopflose Gott, Beihefte zum Alten Orient 6 
(Leipzig, 1926), 44-50; A. Delatte, “Akephalos,” BCH 38 (1914)221—32; K. Abel, 
“Akephalos,” in RE Suppl. vol. 12 (1970), p. 13. 

25. The prayer calling on the divinity or daemon concerned to reveal the truth is repeated, 
for example, in calling on Hermes (PGM V.431) or Helios (XIVa.6, where it is emphasized 
that the oracle should answer “without equivocation” [d&vayıboyws]) or in a lamp divination 
(IV.1034). The fear of misleading spirits was common and widespread, particularly in 
connection with dreams. 

26. PGM VIIL.65f. 

27. An extension and greater refinement of this Bes ritual is to be found at PGM VIII.64f. 
At the beginning there is an impressive hexametric appeal to Helios—that he send forth from 
the kingdom of the dead “the sacred daemon Anouth Anouth”—followed by an request for a 
direct revelation (by means of a lamp). One sleeps on a rush mat. A small tablet for writing 
convenience (“lest after going to sleep you forget") should be available. 

28. PGM VII.229. 

29. PGM V.370-446. 

30. Twenty-eight leaves (i.e., 7 X 4) of a laurel bush (“though a man from Heracleopolis 
recommended the olive tree to me"), virgin soil (i.e., soil that has not yet been used), 
wormwood seeds, wheat meal, dogbane grass (suitable for Thoth-Hermes, on whom see n. 6), 
and the liquid of an ibis egg are blended (5.370ff.). 
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31. PGM V.394f.: to incense is added soil from a field where wheat has been grown, 
together with a handful of ammonium salt (three ingredients). On the significance of these 
elements, see the essay by F. Graf (chap. 7, p. 196 with nn. 64—65. On temple incuba- 
tion in general, see the treatment of the Dream of Nectanebos by L. Koenen in BASP 22 
(1985): 171ff. 

32. Hermes is likewise referred to as Oneiros in the parallel versions of this hymn (PGM 
VII.675 and XVIIb.10). 

33. PGM V.413: “You heal all pain of mortals,” and 416: tAapos bavndı. The recipe is 
repeated in VII.664—85 but in a much simpler form. The shrine for Hermes is omitted; one 
speaks (seven times) into the light of a lamp. Instead of papyrus the writing is done on a strip 
of linen (with myrrh ink); this is then wound around an olive branch and is placed on the head. 
The magical formulas vary and are shorter (there is no compulsory conclusion to the invoca- 
tion). It is likely that an “uncorrupted youth” is to be employed as a medium: at VII.679f. the 
“uncorrupted youth” is said to be used by the divinity (see, e.g., II.56, VII.554, XIV.68 and 
287; but compare V.416ff.). In the parallel recipe at V.375f. appropriate magic substances are 
to be used by a «ais ёфдороѕ for creating the magic figure. See Th. Hopfner, “Die 
Kindermedien in den griechisch-ägyptischen Zauberpapyri,” in Recueil d'études dédiées à la 
mémoire de N. P. Kondakov (Prague, 1926), 650—74; R. Ganschinietz, Hippolytos’ Capitel 
gegen die Magier, Refut. haer. IV.28-42, Texte und Untersuchungen vol. 39, pt. 3, (Leipzig, 
1913), 30, 32-33. 

34. Euseb. Praep. Evang. VII; G. Wolff, Porphyrii De Philosophia ex Oraculis Hauri- 
enda (Berlin, 1856), 130f.; on the substance rue, see p. 195f. For a discussion of the many 
parallels between the activities of the theurges and those described in PGM, see S. Eitrem, 
“Die systasis” (see n. 9) and idem, “La théurgie chez les Neoplatoniciens et dans les papyrus 
magiques," SO 22 (1942): 49-79. 

35. Il. 2.6, 63. 

36. Preisendanz judges otherwise: “Oneiropompeia,” RE vol. 18, pt. 1 (1939), esp. pp. 
440f. 

37. In Homer as in the later magic texts the dream image or likeness appears “above the 
head" of the dreamer: see PGM IV.2335, with verbal repetition of the Homeric expression 
(Preisendanz [see n. 36], 441). It depended on the dreamer "seeing" the dream vision, as the 
Greeks always stated. Sleep closes the eyes of those who rest, as Homer says, e.g., Il. 14.236. 

38. First perhaps in Schol. Od. 7.38; cf. PGM 1.98. Galen uses the word at XII.251 Kühn. 

39. At PGM ХУПа.15 Anubis is induced by means of a magical spell of attraction. He is 
called upon to exercise his power over the object of desire; he also has power to show 
vim Via: (nighttime visions) and бувироь (dreams). 

40. PGM VII.862-918. 

41. W. H. Roscher, Selene und Verwandtes, 2d ed. (Leipzig, 1895), 43; Hopfner OZ vol. 
1, sec. 423. 

42. A magic name was given to each “hour-angel,” who necessarily had power only for a 
limited period of time: Menebain, Lemnei, Nouphier, etc. (PGM VII.900ff.). 

43. PGM УП.878. 

44. Here the attendant-assistant is а winged Eros fashioned from the wood of a mulberry 
tree. In the hollow back a small gold leaf is inserted with the inscription “MARSABOUTARTHE— 
be my assistant and aid and sender of dreams." With the statuette of Eros one knocks on the 
door of the beloved (PGM IV.1854). For a parallel instance see the charm entitled Eros as 
assistant: consecration and preparation at PGM XII.14—95. 

45. I.e., necromancy; see for example PGM IV.2076f., from the Spell of attraction of King 
Pitys (IV.1928—2005). 
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46. PGM XIL.107—21. At the end of the text we are told that this formula was “also used 
by Apollobex”—another well-known sorcerer, Apollobex of Coptos (Pliny, HN 30.9, Apul. 
Apol. 90); cf. Hopfner, OZ vol. 2 sec. 210 with p. 250. 

47. РСМ III.1—164. At the end it reads, “good for charioteers in races, transmission of 
dreams, love magic, and magic to cause separation (Oukkorros) and to arouse hatred." 

48. PGM XIL 121—43: “Draw on pure linen—according to Ostanes—with myrrh ink,” etc. 
Commonly Ostanes is thought the source for the entire prescription, which thus relies on two 
authorities: see Bidez-Cumont, Les mages héllenisés, vol. 2 (Paris, 1938), 307 and K. 
Preisendanz, “Zminis,” Roscher 6 (1936) 762. 

49. For comparable magical figures see Hopfner, OZ vol. 1, sec. 212f. 

50. PGM XII.136. 

51. PGM XII.308-18. 

52. PGM 111.314. Here the ink is a myrrh solution with the blood of a baboon (i.e., the 
sacred beast of the moon god Thoth-Hermes: Hopfner, OZ vol. 1, sec. 429). On the hippopot- 
amus, see Hopfner, Der Tierkult der alten Agypter nach den griechisch-rémischen Berichten 
und den wichtigeren Denkmálern, Denkschr Wein, Philosophisch-historische Classe 57.2 
(Vienna, 1913). 

53. PGM XTII.271f, 305. (Preisendanz, [see n. 36], 444 is of the opinion that this is rather 
more an 6vetpornoia.) On the consecration of the heliotrope stone see S. Eitrem, “Die 
magischen Gemmen und ihre Weihe," SO 19 (1939): 66f. 

54. Here the magical procedure enables the lover performing the rite (and who presumably 
then goes to sleep) to enact the role for which a daemon was usually invoked (as opposed to 
Preisendanz [see n. 36], 444). Nowadays one would speak of a telepathic dream. 

55. In the Charm of Solomon (PGM ТУ 850—929) a boy (or adult) is similarly ordered into 
a medium-like state for the purpose of revelation from Hesies, i.e., the dead Osiris (IV.897). 
The magical prayer is repeated seven times into the ear of the medium who then collapses in 
an ecstatic seizure. 

56. Historia Alexandri Magni (Ps.-Gallisthenes) chap. 1, p. 3f. Kroll. See also M. Pieper, 
“Nektanebos,” RE vol.16, pt. 2 (1935), 2238f.; O. Weinreich, Der Trug des Nektanebos 
(Leipzig, 1911); A. Ausfeld, Der griechische Alexanderroman (Leipzig, 1907); S. J. Storost, 
Studien zur Alexandersage in der álteren italienischen Literatur, Romanistische Arbeiten 23 
(Halle [Saale], 1935); Fr. Pfister, Kleine Schriften zum Alexanderroman, Beitráge zur klassis- 
chen Philologie 61 (Meisenheim am Glan, 1976), in addition to the works of Nóldeke and Paul 
Meyer. The Nectanebos episode may be traced back to an Alexandrian novelist using Egyptian 
elaboration: for this argument, see, e.g., R. Merkelbach, Die Quellen des Alexanderromans, 
2d ed., Zetemata 9 (Munich, 1977), 77-81; B. Berg, “An Early Source of the Alexander 
Romance," GRBS 14 (1973): 381—87. 

57. So also in PGM IV.156 Nephotes hails King Psammetichos as "the best софиетт)$” 
(i.e., professional magician). 

58. See S. Eitrem, Papyri Osloensis, fasc. 1, Magical Papyri (Oslo, 1925), 49—51 for 
further discussion of ће бусу ritual that aims at “leading” the victim out of her house and 
into the embraces of the practitioner. 

59. In the earliest textual witness (a text exceedingly inaccurate and lacunate) the possibility 
of transmitting the dream is attributed entirely to magical plants. 

60. Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, ed. F. Cumont et al., vol. 3 (Brussels 
1912), 41 (cf. Preisendanz, [see n. 36], 446). 

61. On falcons consecrated to Egyptian deities see Hopfner OZ vol.1 sec. 457; the dead 
falcon is óv&tpozrojurós according to Ael. NA 11.39 (though see Preisendanz [see п. 36], 
446); cf. S. Eitrem, “Sonnenkäfer und Falke in der syncretischen Magie," in Pisciculi: 
Festschrift für F. Délger (Münster, 1939), 94—101; H. Bonnet, Reallexikon der dgyptischen 
Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1952), 178—180, s.v. Falke. 
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62. Philip is awakened by the sea hawk, which strikes him with its wings (chap. 8.2) in 
accordance with other magical practices. In the Typhon magic of Nephotes (PGM IV.211f.) 
the sea hawk hits the practitioner with its wings to indicate that he should get up. 

63. What Ammon was to predict in a dream about the birth of Alexander was an oracular 
decree, which Philip had his “oneirocritic” explain to him (chap. 3). 

64. Peter substantiates that God might reveal himself in dreams or visions to the ungodly 
in anger (Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.17). According to Peter, for the godly man true understanding 
and perception are revelation enough. 

65. Ps.-Clem. Hom. 9.15. 

66. Ps.-Clem. Hom. 9.16. Here it is also stated that in every healing process the explana- 
tion is either through a dream or “as of daemonic origin." 

67. Hippol. Haer. 6.26; Wendland op. cit. 148. 

68. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 4.7, 9. 

69. On this rather abrupt ending see n. 1 and Preface—Ep. 
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Prayer in Magic and Religious Ritual 
Fritz Graf 


The relationship between magic and religion has long been a problem widely 
discussed among historians of religion. Opinions ranged from the one extreme 
position that magic is different from and in strict opposition to religion if not its most 
dangerous opponent to the other where the term magic is denounced as a semantic 
trap and altogether expelled from scientific vocabulary.! Rather than revive this 
debate here, I propose to survey some prayers contained in the collection of the 
Papyri Graecae Magicae and ask in what respect, if at all, they are different from 
prayers in contexts traditionally regarded as non-magical. 1 shall also ask whether 
such differences as can be detected confirm the most widespread theory about the 
difference between magic and religion (at least among classicists), the one made 
famous by Sir James Frazer, namely, that the magician constrains, coerces, and 
forces the divinity to do his will, whereas religious man meekly submits himself to 
God's overpowering will. (The slight denigration of religion is Sir James’s.)? 
Among anthropologists, this Frazerian dichotomy is long dead and buried. In 
classical scholarship however, it loomed very large and still is among us, explicitly? 
or, more often nowadays, implicitly. I choose prayer as the focus of interest 
because it was, and still is, regarded as the quintessence of religion.? Its occurrence 
in a magical context is liable to pose some problems to those who support the 
traditional dichotomy. 


When the major magical papyri were published during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, scholars began to recognize spells, prayers, and hymns whose 
religious tone was not to be ignored. Partly they could be isolated as ritual texts of 
mystery cults that the magicians had appropriated, as they had Homeric verses as 
well; in the case of many prayers and hymns where no internal features provided 
clear indications as to their provenance but where one thought to detect religious (as 
opposed to magic) feelings, this one-sided borrowing was unhesitatingly assumed. 
At least in the generation following the pioneering work of Albrecht Dieterich and 
Richard Reitzenstein, the Frazerian dichotomy, implicitly devaluating magic (at 
least from a Christiano-centric point of view), helped to facilitate this interpretation 
and prevented the apparent permeability between magic and religion from becoming 
a problem.’ 

It should have been otherwise. To the Greeks, a magician not only uttered spells, 
he also prayed to the gods: Plato, for one, connects the ¿mwai (spells) and the 
evxa (prayers) of the magician, both of which helped him to persuade (zretOewv) 
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the gods.? In the magical papyri themselves, the usual term for the spoken part of the 
magical action is Aóyos (formula), but the word &vx*j (prayer) occurs several 
times, as do the verb eöxonuau and kindred terms.? Although the question is not 
confined to the formulas labeled evxai, as we shall see presently, it seems safer to 
start the present investigation with them. 

I count five instances where evx7 occurs as an actual title of a spell (excluding 
the strongly Jewish-influenced edxn; 'Iakof, РСМ XII b):! two hexametrical 
hymns!! and three formulae in prose.!? Furthermore, there are seven instances 
where either the formula itself or its context uses this term.!? In each instance, the 
overall structure of the text conforms to the general structure of a Greek prayer, like 
Sappho's famous prayer to Aphrodite.!^ These prayers are tripartite, have an invo- 
cation (invocatio in the terminology of C. Ausfeld), a narrative middle part (pars 
epica or, as J. M. Bremer terms it, argumentum),‘> and a final section that contains 
the actual wish addressed to the divinity (preces). 

This formal arrangement is important, since the tripartite structure is functional. 
The invocation calls the attention of the divinity (most often with the catchphrase 
KADOE pov) and invites it to come and participate in the ritual (the usual catchword 
is Sedpo; Sappho's formula is rvi’ ZA0e, line 5). The meticulous listing of 
cult-places, myths, and epithets that follows assures that the divinity is addressed in 
all its relevant aspects, so that it will feel a real obligation to come.!6 The narrative 
in the second part gives the credentials of the persons who pray, establishes their 
right to ask something from the divinity: they refer either to the sacrifices they have 
performed earlier or to the one they are presently performing. (Both oblige the 
divinity to come to their aid.) They may also refer to earlier occasions where the 
divinity had helped, as Sappho does. This establishes the solvency, so to speak, of 
the petitioner. Finally, after they have caught the attention of the divinity and 
established their credentials, they may state their specific wishes. This is the stan- 
dard form; there exist inversions where the wish immediately follows the invoca- 
tion, and the pars epica rounds out the prayer. In this case, the wish is so urgent that 
it is brought forward as soon as the attention of the divinity is caught. The necessity 
to establish the credentials of the petitioner, though, persists. 


The evxaé in the papyri conform to this formal pattern, as I said. To give only one 
example, the hexametrical &2x7) zpós LeAnvnv in PGM IV.2785" begins with 
the invocation 

&\0& pot, à 6éamrowa piin, тритрбсоте Lern 

Come to me, O beloved mistress, three-faced Selene (2786f.) 
and asks her to listen to these incantations: 

evpevint 8^ érrákovaov ёро iepov Tov 

kindly hear my sacred chants (2787) 


—incidentally confirming that (at least here) the magician felt no difference be- 
tween evx7 (prayer) and rco) (incantation). There follows a plethora of epithets 
and circumscriptions of her power, then her identification with Dike, Moira, Per- 
sephone, Megaira, Allecto, Hecate, and Artemis; she is addressed as the mistress of 
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the whole cosmos. This part ends with an allusion to an otherwise unknown myth 
that Cronos had handed over his scepter to һег;!8 there follows an address and again 
the request to listen: 


Xaipe, ded, кой cais Erwvupiats érákovaov 

Hail, goddess, and attend your epithets (2850) 
Then follows a reference to the actual sacrifice: 

боо aov Tó &pwpa 

I burn for you this spice (2851) 


—only to be followed by another list of epicleses that now center around the dark 
and harmful aspects of the goddess. Finally, the actual wish is brought forward: 


éA0€ ёт? uais Ovoiats kai pot тобе mpáryua Toinoov 
Come to my sacrifices and fulfill for me this matter (2868) 


The nature of “this matter” is left open, since the papyrus, as all these collections of 
magical recipes,!9 only gives a general instruction that has to be adapted to the 
individual case at hand. Except the general outline, the preces have to be left blank, 
so to speak. Similarly, personal names referring to the person praying or the other 
persons concerned are often left open by means of the formula 6 Ssiva (NN).2° 

Up to this point, it is impossible to describe the difference between magical and 
religious prayer in Frazerian terms: the two seem interchangeable. Structurally, all 
the canonical parts are there. It is not peculiar to magical prayers that the invocation 
contains a long list of epicleses and conflates scores of divinities and that the pars 
epica is rather short: similar features appear in other late religious texts, for in- 
stance, the so-called Orphic hymns.?! More peculiar are the voces magicae, not 
mentioned so far. The hexameter immediately preceding the final yaipe, 0e& of 
the invocation runs thus 


av 68 xaods wedéets, apaxapa пфдитіктре 

Chaos, too, you rule, ARACHARA EPHTHISIKERE (2849) 
The second part of this verse consists of a palindrome and a word that could be 
written as ў POtcixype, containing the vocative of the epiclesis destroyer of evil 
demons-—a word confined to magical texts. But in another instance it belongs to a 
much longer palindrome without clear significance, gpnkıo dbs ароҳара eph- 
auknpe.?? 

As to the content, the sinister aspect of Selene-Hecate is stressed in the second list 
of epithets, where we find gruesome names like 

aipanorı, davarnye, фборђуоре, кардебболте 

(O you) who drink blood, who breed death and destruction, who feast on hearts (2864) 

саркбфоує, KATETÖKTUTE, G@poBopE 

flesh eater, who strike the graves,2? who devour those dead untimely (2867) 


—which seem to correspond to more popular ideas of magic. But this tendency is 
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balanced by the identification of Selene with divinities like Dike or Physis and by 
statements like 


&px) Kai TÉXos el, mavrav 68 TÙ OVN dvdooeıs, 

ёк GEO yap тарт’ ёсті Kai cis oe Ämavra TENEVTÂL. 

Beginning and end are you, and you alone rule ali, 

for all things are from you, and in you do all things come to their end. (2836-37) 


The dark aspects are but one side of her all-embracing nature.?^ 

As Greek prayer nearly always does, the magical prayer accompanies a sacri- 
fice?5—in the case of our hymn a burnt offering (@vuwtaya:). Again, there is no 
essential difference between magic and religion. The ingredients are given in detail: 
if the spell should do good, different sorts of spice (storax, myrrh, sage, frankin- 
cense) and a fruit pit are prescribed. If, however, it is intended to do harm, the 
"magical material of a dog and a dappled goat, as well as of a virgin untimely dead" 
is called for.? At least the last-mentioned items again seem to conform to popular 
ideas of black magic and are unheard of in other rituals beside magic. Therefore they 
need some explanation. 

So far, then, magical prayer in general structure, content, and context is not 
different from religious prayer, two peculiarities excepted: the voces magicae in the 
prayer, the materia magica in the harmful, black version of the ritual. What are the 
functions of these peculiarities? 

Not all the magical words are understood, or even understandable." Where we 
think to see through them, they derive from Near Eastern languages, especially 
Egyptian, and are names or epithets of divinities. The magician thought them all to 
be names, övöuara or &rwvvpiac. One of their functions is indicated by the way 
the prayer to Selene uses the palindrome: it forms part of the invocatio as another 
name of the divinity invoked. By using it the magician makes certain that the god 
would listen, since he had embraced the widest possible sphere of the god's activi- 
ties and characteristics—a strategy well known from religious prayer.?? A second 
function is well illustrated by a prose prayer belonging to a spell of Astrapsoukos, 
which aims at providing general success and well-being (РСМ VIII.1—60). It begins 
with a triple invocation; I separate the cola in print to indicate the stylistic features:?? 


EOE pot, kúpte "Epp, 

ws Ta Bpédo eis r&s KOLALAS TOV yvvoukav,?? 
EOE pot, kópie “Epp, 

ovvaywv Tas TPOPaS TOY berv koi àvOpormov, 
EXHE pot, TH Seiva, кор 'Epun. 


The preces, obviously urgent ones, follow immediately: 
коі 60s uot хари, rpodmv, viknv, einnepiav, émodpobwiav, 
qrpoa rov ELOS, AAKTV ANAVTWY koi TATOV. 


The next section, in this case, should contain the pars epica, the credentials: 


бдибрата соъ Ev odpavaı * AaubOgv Одоб, « Odacber Owh • 'Oausvo0 * 
Evdovuovx * то®т@ siot rà Ev тойс 8° yaviaıs rob obpavod (óvópara). 
оїёа cov kai Tas иорфас, ai {т .... 
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The list of his forms follows. The list of voces magicae, the celestial names of 
Hermes, is a demonstration of the superior knowledge the magician can display, as 
the continuation shows: the celestial names are not those ordinarily used and known. 
The list continues with the sacred forms, then with items of Hermes's sacred 
biography (again note the triple anaphora): 


ol8& тоу Kai тд ÉvAóv: тд Eßevviov. 
оїба сє ‘Eppa, tis ei kat moler ei Kat Tis 1j TOMS соу: 
Epuovrokıs. 


This knowledge, then, serves as the credentials, and justifies a new invocation and 
repeated preces: 


EOE рог, kúpt, “Ери? moAvmvvge, 
elas TH KPUPiLa TÈ VTE TOV TÓNOV kai THY удо, 

EADE por, корь, Epu, Tat Setva, 

єдєруёттсоу, &уоботто.ё THs оёўко›д&ит]у$ 3! 

ÈTÁKOVTÓV pov, 

Kal XAPLOOV HE TPOS пбрта TA кота THY уђу оѓікоуиёртр ción. 

dpoitas pou Tas Xeipas тате» avv6e(pobo)ko(ov)rev 
&rraváykoov avrovs доброї wou, à Exovoıv ёу rois xepoiv. 


With this generous wish, the prayer could end. Instead, it continues, 


ot6á соу kai rà Bapßapıra дуброта • Papvabap * Bapaxnà * X6a • тофта 
oot éa rw та Bapßapıra доброта. 


The rest of this prayer can be left aside. (There follows, as a further argumentum, 
the narration of a myth of how Hermes always helps Isis when she calls: so why not 
likewise help the magician?) The function of the voces magicae, at least, is clear. 
They are not used, as some have claimed,?? to force the divinity: they take the place 
of, and serve as, the credentials, an ample display of knowledge. In several in- 
stances, the papyri state that these names were secret,?? that the god enjoys being 
called by them and helps out of joy:?* it was the gods themselves who had revealed 
them.?5 The magician behaves not very differently from an initiate of a mystery cult: 
both claim a special relationship with their respective gods, based on revealed 
knowledge—this can explain why parts of mystery rituals were taken over into the 
prayers of the magical papyri.?6 

Another text may be adduced as a further illustration and confirmation, a prose 
prayer (termed єз] in the text) to Selene in the usual structure (PGM VII.756).?7 
After the invocation with an account of how Selene was created and of her powers, 
there follows a pars epica with two lists: the first gives the acoustic signs that are 
termed her “companions” and must form part of the magical ritual, the second her 
animal symbols. This part closes with the statement, 


Thave said your signs and symbols of your name, so that you might hear me, because I pray 
to you, mistress of the whole world. 


This very ample display of secret knowledge again serves to recommend the magi- 
cian to his divinity. 
More can be learned from another set of documents. There exist three versions of 
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a hymn to Hermes, one preserved on a papyrus in Strasbourg without any context, 
the other two forming part of a magical prescription to obtain a dream. The 
Strasbourg version, by far the longest and only fragmentarily preserved, was 
thought to be a prayer without any use in magic, "the private copy of a pious 
believer."3? The absence of context, namely, the prescription for the accompanying 
ritual, is not wholly conclusive, as in some cases (e.g., PGM XIV) we have many 
spells or formulae in the collection of the magical papyri that contain no directions 
for the ritual. Preisendanz thought that a mutilated hexameter might possibly con- 
tain magical words.*? Whatever the answer, the controversy as such is significant. 

The three texts are similar in structure; they all show the canonical three parts of 
a Greek prayer. They begin with the invocation to Hermes, followed by a plethora 
of epithets and a list of functions, expressed by participles. The argumentum 
stresses Hermes's power as a healer and a giver of oracles. The hymn on the 
Strasbourg papyrus connects it with the preces proper: 


For you cure, too, man's every ailment, who send [him] oracles by day and night: 
send me, I pray, your form, for I am a pious man, a suppliant. 


The other two versions add, after the argumentum, a very short invocation, then the 
wish, in a very similar form. The version in PGM VII.678 has 


бедро, uákap, 0g&s TeAewipovos tie uéyure, 
one poppi Харф тє рофи vleis 68 adbaprat 
koúpæwt povrodUvyv Emrepibov AANON. 


Hither, O blessed one, O mighty son of the goddess who brings full mental powers, by your 
own form and gracious mind. And to an uncorrupted youth reveal a sign and send him your 
true skill of prophecy. 


There follow two lines of voces magicae. This and the “uncorrupted youth" who is 
to receive the oracle are the main difference from the Strasbourg version. The 
medium of such a boy is well attested in magic, even outside antiquity;*! but 
divination through a medium is, of course, not typically “magical,” even though 
only virgins, not unspoilt boys, are attested in Greek cults.*? The third version 
(PGM V.400) differs but slightly. It begins with similar and, at least at the begin- 
ning, better hexameters: 


бє®ро, uákap, Mrnuns Tekeoibpovos vé uéywrre, 
one рорфӯ‹ {Херд тє фару" iXapós T° éríreu.Xov 
avOpatran Tiwi, рорфтр © {Харах Errireikov 

(in prose) Euoi, TG Seiva, 

бфре ve uavroavvats, rots ais perais, № Воци. 


Hither, O blessed one, O mighty son of Memory, who brings full mental powers, in your 
own form both graciously appear and graciously render the task for me, a pious man, and 
render your form gracious to me, NN, that I may comprehend you by your skills of 
prophecy, by your own wond'rous deeds. 


This time, there follow no magical words but a final prose prayer: 


Séomat, к0ріє" ihews uor yevob Kai &pevõðs uot daveis ypnudrıoov 


I ask you, lord: be gracious and without deceit appear and prophesy to me. 
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The fact that in this prayer the voces magicae are wholly absent confirms our 
previous finding: they are part of the whole complex of credentials, but they are not 
essential. The final prayer, however, would alone serve to demolish the Frazerian 
dichotomy: the submissive tone—“I ask you, lord, be gracious"— could not be 
better expressed and does not stand alone in the papyri. ? 

Two points now have become clear. The evyaé in the papyri аге іп no way 
different from many other texts, labeled either Aoyoı (e.g., VII.668) or some type 
of Adyot, or more specifically as, for instance, iATpoxaTdbec pos (УШ.1). And 
they do not essentially differ from prayers outside the magical praxis: religion and 
magic, at least with regard to prayer, are coterminus. 

This is not to say that coercion, the idea of magic power over superhuman beings, 
is absent from magic or at least the magical papyri. That would be ludicrous. But 
coercion is not omnipresent in the spells and prayers in a manner that would justify 
taking it as a—or the—differentia specifica of magic from religion. The prayers 
analyzed so far are proof enough.* There also exists a separate class of spells and 
rituals labeled éráverykot (coercive procedures). They are not very frequent, and 
already their existence as a distinct class of spells could argue against making 
coercion the distinctive characteristic of magic. In most instances, the coercive spell 
or ritual is not the rule but a sort of last straw for the magician— when the invoked 
divinity does not arrive quickly enough, 55 when the praxis after several repetitions 
brings no result, when the divinity appears threatening and dangerous.^ But its 
use is not without severe risks: 


Usc this for a spell of coercion, for it can accomplish everything, but do not use it frequently 
against Selene, unless the procedure which you are performing is worthy of its power.^8 


Coercion, then, should be used but reluctantly. The gods are not that easily man- 
aged. 

There are only a few unambiguous instances where the coercive spell is integrated 
into a praxis and is to be used without “the necessity for the compulsive procedure 
arising" (THs xXpelas тоб &raváykov Kadovons, РСМ 11.63). The clearest case 
is a ritual forming part of the magician's initiation that is described on the opening 
pages of the Eighth Book of Moses (PGM ХШ). Towards the end of this ritual, the 
would-be magician has to eat three figures made from flour, "saying the spell for the 
gods of the hours (which is in the Key) and the compulsive formula for them and the 
names of the gods set over the weeks".^? The divinities concerned are the seven 
planetary gods already mentioned earlier in the same ritual, who preside not only 
over the days of the week, but also over the hours. °® 

But even here, precision is necessary. The supernatural world according to the 
magical papyri has a clear hierarchy, expressed, for instance, in another coercive 
spell (PGM ХП.117):5! 


Hear me, because I am going to say the great name AóTH, before whom every god prostrates 
himself and every daimon shudders, for whom every angel completes those things which 
are assigned. 


At the highest point is the supreme god, the "great name"; below him are the lesser 
gods, then the (evil) daemons and the helpful angels. The same hierarchy was a 
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common belief in the society contemporary with the papyri, where the manifold 
world of supernatural powers had gained, under Platonist influence, a clear hierar- 
chical structure. Magic especially used daemons and angels, whom the magician 
could command with the help of the supreme god.°? Another coercive spell has, “If 
somehow he [sc. the god called for] delays, say in addition this following incanta- 
tion . . . : the great, the living god commands you, he who lives for eons of eons, 
who shakes together, who thunders, who created every soul and race IAÓ AOI OIA 
АЮ 1ÓA Oar” (IV.1037).5? Similarly, a love charm, that is to say, a spell from a 
subcategory of coercive spells, invokes Selene in the traditional forms of the prayer: 
“T call upon you, mistress of this entire world. . . . Give a sacred angel or a holy 
assistant who will serve this very night, in this very hour . . . and order the angel 
to go off with her, NN, to draw her by the hair."5^ Apuleius may have in mind such 
a relationship between the magician and the upper gods when he defines the 
magician, according to popular belief, as "someone who, by conversing with the 
immortal gods, gains an incredible power of charms for everything he wishes."55 
Planetary gods, on the other side, belonged to the world of the daemons;?® here, 
coercion was not unusual. 

Incidentally, we just learned that with regard to daemonology and the structure of 
the divine, the magicians’ views were not different from those of religious individu- 
als in the same period (and arguably before)— just as prayer, in form and intention, 
could be coterminous in magic and in religion. And it is not only in Frazerian terms 
that the difference between the two seems to disappear; the voces magicae can be 
reduced to a separate, but not essentially irreligious, phenomenon. 

This leaves us with ritual. We have already noted that magical ritual could contain 
fumigations (ŝmiĝúuaæræ) not different from those accompanying, for instance the 
"Orphic" hymns: again, magic and religion appear coterminous. There are also 
libations of wine, honey, and milk, which belong to religious ritual as well,5? and 
there is animal sacrifice. Here, at least, a more fundamental difference appears. 
Animal sacrifice occurs, as far as I can see, in the form of a holocaust (as in religious 
ritual) or strangulation—but never in the most usual and widespread form of the 
Olympian sacrifice, the killing of an animal followed by a common meal of the 
sacrificing group.’® In the cases where the animal or parts of it are eaten, the 
magician always appears to be alone, in marked contrast to the ordinary sacrificial 
meal.*? The difference is important: the community, which finds its identity and its 
feeling of communitas in the Olympian sacrifice and the ensuing meal, is absent 
from the magical praxis. The magician is an isolated individual—either an itinerant 
specialist working for a customer or an individual layperson (so to speak), practic- 
ing the ritual in his or her own interest. The sacrifices in Papyri Graecae Magicae 
are obviously not public festivals; but it remains debatable to what extent they differ 
from equivalent private small-scale ceremonies conducted by ordinary householders 
for their household gods. 

Holocaust itself was viewed by ancient and modern theorists as standing in 
opposition to the Olympian sacrifice, as the sacrifice apt for the powers of the 
underworld.9? It did stand in opposition to the Olympian sacrifice, but it was not 
addressed to underworldly or chthonic powers only.9! In a similar way, the libation 
of (unmixed) wine, honey, milk, and oil stands in opposition to libations with mixed 
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wine, the ordinary libation ritual in Greek sacrifice.9? In both cases, the magician 
who performs this ritual puts himself in opposition to the more frequent way of 
Greek ritual practice—but not, it should be underlined, to religion as such. Both 
holocaust and libations with fluids other than mixed wine occur outside magical 
ritual, in "religious" rituals. Perhaps even the burnt offering without any ensuing (or 
accompanying) animal sacrifice can be understood in a similar way. It could be seen 
as the refusal of animal sacrifice, with the consequent marginalization of the per- 
former, as M. Detienne showed for Pythagoreans and "Orphics."9? 

This same tendency of reversal or opposition to ordinary (civic) religion can be 
seen in smaller details, as in the ritual to which one of the hymns to Hermes (PGM 
V.401) belongs, a praxis to procure oracular dreams with the help of a small statue 
of Hermes.“ Before he goes to bed and after all the preparations have been made, 
the performer burns incense, salt, and "soil from a wheat-field" on an altar and 
recites the hymn three times, facing east; then he goes to bed without reacting to 
other persons’ questions. 

Unlike the incense, the traditional and well-known ingredient of burnt offerings, 
salt and soil are strange: they are not luxury goods imported from the east and used 
only in ritual but basics of human life. Precultural man, like the animals, had no use 
for them, since he lived on raw flesh and acorns.56 Burning these substances thus 
could become a ritual sign for the alienation from the ordinary human world: 
accordingly, the magician no longer responds to attempts of human communication. 
The ritual moves him into a sphere removed from his fellow men, where he will 
converse with the divinity.9? 

A somewhat different explanation accounts for the strange burnt offering that 

accompanied the Prayer to Selene (PGM IV.2785) if one wanted to work harm. To 
do good, one had to burn spices and a fruit pit, to work evil, the magical material 
of a dog, of a dappled goat, and of a virgin untimely dead (PGM IV.2875—78; see 
p. 191 and Appendix, pp. 199—202). These same substances appear (among many 
more) in a so-called Slander spell to Selene, a spell that ascribes unholy actions to 
an opponent in order to arouse Selene's wrath against her: "For you the woman 
NN burns hostile incense, goddess: the fat of a dappled goat, and blood, defile- 
ment, embryo of a dog, the bloody discharge of a virgin dead untimely" (PGM 
IV.2642)9. Obviously, these substances are things that should not be sacrificed to 
the goddess,"? and such a sacrifice would alienate the sacrificer from her. The burnt 
offering works evil by a sort of abbreviated slander spell. 
Thus, the main distinction of magic lies in the ritual, not in the prayers and not so 
much in the forms of the ritual—they are shared between magic and religion—as in 
the function. The rituals of the magician put him in opposition to ordinary, “reli- 
gious" ritual and isolate him from his fellow man. The distinction, then, lies rather 
in social than in psychological factors. This, of course, would fit perfectly the social 
differentiation that made the magician an outsider and the outsider a potential 
magician—the best-known example being Apuleius, who had to defend himself 
against a charge of magic in the small town of Oia where he resided as a foreigner, 
Scholar, and young husband of an elderly, rich widow. 

There is a final conclusion to be drawn. Dieterich, Reitzenstein, and their contem- 
poraries and pupils were convinced that the magicians had taken over entire mystery 
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rituals, hymns, and prayers into their magical praxeis; the Mithrasliturgie seemed to 
confirm this view. But the spoken parts of mystery rituals on one side and hymns 
and prayers on the other are distinct. Since the magician felt himself to be an 
initiate, it is understandable that he appropriated parts of the legomena of mystery 
rituals that suited his purpose. As in the case of the catabasis ritual that H. D. Betz 
isolated, it was precisely by means of these appropriations that the magical per- 
former could prove his special relationship with, and intimate knowledge of, the 
Lady of the Dead— just as any initiate could do, as Heracles did as an initiate of 
Eleusis, or as the persons buried with the so-called Orphic golden leaves did.7! 
Hymns and prayers had no such function in mystery cults, and after a close scrutiny 
of some hymns, E. Heitsch concluded that there existed no Ur-Fassung that could 
be reconstructed;7? the magicians used verses and formulas that came from a 
common stock of tradition, a stock that both magicians and non-magicians could 
use. In the world of syncretistic religion and magic, no provenances and clear 
borrowings of traditional formulae can be shown. 
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Appendix: The texts 


Sappho Frag. 1 


10 


15 


20 


25 


moıKkı\60pov’ Adavar’ ` Aópóbvra, 
пої Aios 6oAómAoke, Aicoopai oe, 
un ш &cou und’ via барљо, 
mörvıa, ODLOV, 


алла тиб” £A0', ai пота кётёрота 
Tas Éuas avdas lorra пӯћог 
ÉkÀves, mrárpos 68 ббро» Млтоита 
хр?очор NOEs 


apy’ bracdsvEaca’ Kado 88 а? &yov 
@KEES oTpovot пері yas mekaivas 
miKva Sivvevtes птёр` Am ©påvw aide- 
pos дий ueoow, 


alpa 8° &£ikovro: ov 8°, Ф waKaupa, 
pediaicae dbavaTat просото: 
ре” бтть Snire merovda Körrı 
Sytre калил, 


кФтті pot роћ№ота éw yéver Oat 
pawedat 010v. ‘Tiva Öndre meido 
ёр а? dynv ès Fav dudorara; tis с’, © 
Ward’, aöiknor; 


Kal yap ai devyet, Taxéws 8wéev 
at 68 pa un) ÖEKET', GAAG досег 
ai 68 un hirer, Tayéws Фао 
K@UK ёӨёЛоито.” 


EdGe ot Kal vOv, ҳаћётор ёё ADTOV 
ёк uepiuvav, баса 66 pot réAea cat 
Büpos twepper, TEXETOV ov 8 офто 
ovppaxos ёсоо. 


Ornate-throned immortal Aphrodite, wile-weaving daughter of Zeus, I entreat you: do not 
overpower my heart, mistress, with ache and anguish, but come here, if ever in the past you 
heard my voice from afar and acquiesced and came, leaving your father's golden house, 
with chariot yoked: beautiful swift sparrows whirring fast-beating wings brought you above 
the dark earth down from heaven through the mid-air, and soon they arrived; and you, 
blessed one, with a smile on your immortal face asked what was the matter with me this 
time and why I was calling this time and what in my maddened heart 1 most wished to 
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happen for myself: “Whom am I to persuade this time to lead you back to her love? Who 
wrongs you, Sappho? If she runs away, soon she shall pursue; if she does not accept gifts, 
why, she shall give them instead; if she does not love, soon she shall love even against her 
will." Come to me now again and deliver me from oppressive anxieties; fulfil all that my 
heart longs to fulfil, and you yourself be my fellow-fighter. (Text and translation by D. A. 
Campbell in The Cambridge History of Classical Literature, vol. I, Greek Literature 
[Cambridge 1985], 203f. 


Inscription from Phrygia, 175 a.p. (A. Kórte, AM 25 (1900):421, n. 33) 


[--------------- Bpéxe yallav, 
картф [ór]os Gpi0m kac év]i araxveooı TEeOnAN. 
T[a?7]á [ce] Mntpeddwpos éyo Aironaı, Kpovida Ze, 
Audi T£ois Bapotow &rrpporo(!) Өбџота pélov. 


[Zeus . . . wet the ea]rth, that she becomes heavy with fruit and flowers with ears of corn. 
This I, Metrodoros, beg you, Zeus son of Cronos, while I am performing delightful 
sacrifice on your altars. 


Magical Papyri (All of the Greek texts are from PGM, 2d ed.; the translations, with 
minor corrections, are from the English translation edited by H. D. Betz [GMPT].) 


PGM IV. 2785-2879 Hymn 18: line divisions correspond to the metrical pattern 
reconstructed and set forth by E. Heitsch in PGM vol. 2, pp. 253-55.) 


2785 Evy прос LEAH HyY Єттї nons rpatews | 
‘05 wot, @ Sér rowa (XT, тритрбсојте Уе, 
svpevin 8” &rákov|iaov ёру {єрфъ ётооё@ь`| 

2790 VUKTös &yadpa, уба, фаєсірВроте, || hpvyévera, 

N xapomois то?роии | epelouévy, Bacidere, 
'HeAiov | 8póuov loov àv dppaow imrgvlovaa, 
7j Xapitwv rpıooav rpıocais | wopdaict xopeveis 

2795 torpaoıv којџаѓооса, Aikn kai | voro Морф», | 
Клодо kai Adyeots 8° " Arporros el, Tpixdpave, | 
Tlepoedévn re Meyaıpa Kai ’AAAnKro, | пол\рорфе, 

2800 7) xepas Ömkilovaa || kekatvais Mauné deıvais, 

т} dolßepar ddiwv xairny veiovaoa uero|[mou, 
Т} тол)рор айке Kata сто|ибтоу VETO, 

2805 N vår poriv mervkaagévn éprrvarüpov, | 
ioßöAoıs Tapcoioww koropabiow | pekóvrov, 
odvyyopévn ката | vata Tadhapvaiots Отд Secpots, | 
VUKTLBON, TAVPÕTL, Hrrnpewe, Tov|pokápmve, 

2810 бише dE cot | ravpoerróv, Exes oxviakwdea dolvnv, 
рорфаѕ 8 Ev кудси \bTooKeT dove XAeóvraov. 
Kop&bolAvkov odupdv ёсть, Küves ior | буриббоиог 

2815 ToUveká ve kAntovan || “Exarny, tok@vupe, Март, | 
aépa pév TEuvovoav, dt’ "Артєрар | loxéoupav, 
TETPATTPOCWITE Hed, | TETPAWVULE, тєтраобіті, 

2820 "Apre, Пероефбит, ёћафтВблє, vurrojddveıe, 
тріктуте, тріфбоуує, | TPLKÁPAÆVE, TPLOYULE LEAHY, | 
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2825 


2830 


2835 


2840 


2845 


2850 


2855 


2860 


2865 


2870 


2875 


2785 


2790 


2795 


2800 
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Opwakia, TPITPOTWTE, rpvooxe|ve KAL TPLOÖLTL, 

Ñ Tpıaoois TaAd|posoıv Exeıs dAoyös (ак)аџатор т?р | 
Kai rpuóOdcv pedéers Tatoo dv б|екабоу TE àváca ew: 

thai рог ko|Xéovrt Kat edpEevéws ela dkovoor, | 

N TOAVXWPNTOV kóu HOV VUKTOS | бифіётоуса, 

боор Hv dpia|covoew kat dbavatot Tpopéovat, | 
kvdtdveipa Ged, ToAV@VULE, ka Au y&veu, 

толрфть, кербесса, Bedv | yevéTetpa Kal avipav 

Kai Dúo | TapLpYHTwp * ov yap $ovrüs Ev 'OjAvumQ, 
evpsiav 56 T’ Aßvooov | Kreipırov audiToAsvets. 

&px?) | kai TEAOS el, &vrov 68 00 pory | dvaccets- 

ёк 080 yàp тёрт” orti | Kai eis (о), atwv(t)e, тёрт reAevrQ. 
&évaj|ov бийётро: Eois Popéers kporá|óoww, 

Seapovs ápprjkrovs, &Av|rove ueyakoıo Kpóvow 

Kai хрујсєоу a«tyrrpov Eats KATEXELS Tro|A&qguouaw. 
ypappara a сктттро || e[9]ro[s] Koóvos aubexapafer, 
dake 88 ror popsi, ӧфр`ёитеба табута uévotev: 
‘Aapva, Aapvope|vera * Aapacdvipa * Aapvodapia.’ i 

av 88 xáovs wedéets арараҳаројротфдигіктре. 

xaipe, dei, Kat || тойот» Erwvvpiaıs émákovaov. | 

búa cor 768” ёре, Ards TEKOS, | loxéotpa, 

ovpavia, Aumle)vir, | ópérave eivoßia те, 

veptellpia vuxia тє, aidwvata oKoTia TE,| 

Novxe kat Saomdfre, Tapocs | Eve Satta £xovaa, 

Nút, "EpeBos, | Хаоѕ etpv ov yap босаћуктоѕ` | "Áv&ykn, 
Moipa & ёфъѕ, av r || Ерилҳ, Baoavos, óAérws av, Дік ov. | 
KépBepov Ev Seopotow Exeıs, | фомоір ov 6pokóvrov | 
Kvavéa, бфеот\лбкаџе Kat | Govoópakovru 

aipo7rort, | Pavarnye, $0oprryevés, Kaplörödaıre, 
c'apkodáye Kai | àepoBópe, KATETÓKTUTE, | otorpomXàvewc 
EOE ёт” uals | Ovoiaıs kai por тдёв ттрёур j| moinTorv.’ | 


enlOvpa тўс прбёєос` émi pèr THY | éyaBomowv Emidve oTVpaKa, | 
Cuvpvav, abaryvov, Aißavov, | порђра, ёт é тфу како ouv obaiav 
KUVOS Kai оѓудс | TOLKIANS, Omoiws Kal rrapOÉvov | ácpov. 


Prayer to Selene for any spell: 


“Come to me, O beloved mistress, Three-faced 
Selene; kindly hear my sacred chants; 

Night’s ornament, young, bringing light to mortals, / 
O child of morn who ride upon fierce bulls, 

O queen who drive your car on equal course 

With Helios, who with the triple forms 

Of triple Graces dance in revel with / 

The stars. You’re Justice and the Moira’s threads: 
Klotho and Lachesis and Atropos. 

Three-headed, you’re Persephone, Megaira, 
Allekto, many-formed, who arm your hands / 
With dreaded, murky lamps, who shake your locks 
Of fearful serpents on your brow, who sound 
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2805 


2810 


2815 


2820 


2825 


2830 


2835 


2840 


2845 


2850 


2855 


2860 


The roar of bulls out from your mouths, whose womb 

Is decked out with the scales of creeping things, / 

With pois'nous rows of serpents down the back, 

Bound down your backs with horrifying chains 

Night-Crier, bull-faced, loving solitude, 

Bull-headed, you have eyes of bulls, / the voice 

Of dogs; you hide your forms in shanks of lions. 

Your ankle is wolf-shaped, fierce dogs are dear 

To you, wherefore they call you / Hekate, 

Many-named, Mene, cleaving air just like 

Dart-shooter Artemis, Persephone, 

Shooter of deer, night / shining, triple-sounding, 

Triple-headed, triple-voiced Selene 

Triple-pointed, triple-faced, triple-necked, 

And goddess of the triple ways, who hold 

Untiring flaming fire in triple baskets, / 

And you who oft frequent the triple way 

And rule the triple decades, unto me 

Who'm calling you be gracious and with kindness 

Give heed, you who protect the spacious world 

At night, before whom daimons quake in fear / 

And gods immortal tremble, goddess who 

Exalt men, you of many names, who bear 

Fair offspring, bull-eyed, horned, mother of gods 

And men, and Nature, Mother of all things, 

For you frequent Olympos, / and the broad 

And boundless chasm you traverse. Beginning 

And end are you, and you alone rule all. 

For all things are from you, and in you do 

All things, Eternal one, come to their end. 

As everlasting / band around your temples 

You wear great Kronos' chains, unbreakable 

And unremovable, and you hold in 

Your hands a golden scepter. Letters round 

Your scepter / Kronos wrote himself and gave 

To you to wear that all things stay steadfast: 

Subduer and subdued, mankind's subduer, 

And force-subduer; Chaos, too, you rule. 
ARARACHARA / RA EPHTHISIKERE. 

Hail, goddess, and attend your epithets, 

Iburn for you this spice, O child of Zeus, 

Dart-shooter, heav'nly one, goddess of harbors, 

Who roam the mountains, goddess of crossroads, / 

O nether and nocturnal, and infernal, 

Goddess of dark, quiet and frightful one, 

O you who have your meal amid the graves, 

Night, Darkness, broad Chaos: Necessity 

Hard to escape are you; you're Moira and / 

Erinys, torment, Justice and Destroyer, 

And you keep Kerberos in chains, with scales 
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Of serpents are you dark, O you with hair 
Of serpents, serpent-girded, who drink blood, / 


2865 Who bring death and destruction, and who feast 


On hearts, flesh eater, who devour those dead 
Untimely, and you who strike the graves 
And spread madness, come to my sacrifices, 


2870 And now for me do you fulfill / this matter.” 


2875 Offering for the rite: For doing good, offer storax, myrrh, sage, frankincense, a 


fruit pit. But for doing harm, offer magical / material of a dog and a dappled goat 
as well as of a virgin untimely dead. 


PGM VIIL1-26 


10 


15 


20 


25 


10 


15 


Ф.Атрокотбёєсрос ’AotpaovKov. Adyos*| 'éA[0]é uor, kúpte "Epp, ws rà 
Bppn eis rà(s) KotAias TOY yvvou[k]Ov. ё№6 pot, kópie ‘Ерић, avvaywv tas 
rpodas Tav Oeav | kot dvOpatrav, (6X0)é uor, тф Siva, kúpe ‘Ерић, kai 86s 
pot ҳёри, Tpo|brv, іку, ebnuepiav, Eradpodiciav, просо(т)оо eios, | 
&Актүр árávrov Kai Tacev. óvóporá cot Ev odpav@: | ‘Aapdbev Одон: 
O[slacdev Одоби: ‘Oapevad: EvOopovx: | тобта siow rà Ev тойс) 8 

Yywviaıs TOD obpavod (óvóp.orra). olóá aov | Kai Tas nopdas, ai гісі Ev TO 
Amnkıarm poppy Exeıs || ews, Ev TH МВЕ popdiv &xevs KuvoKedadov, Ev TO 
Bopéq | иорфтр Exeıs Shews, Ev 8 TQ VOTH poppy éxew hUKov. | ў BoTavy 
соу Naona: ereßev Өотт: olóà aov Kai тд &0№оу - Tò Eßevvivov. olöd тє, 
Ерић, tis ei kai пббер sl, Kai Tis ў | TóAw aov · `Ерио?тоћм. ё\0& pot, кїр? 
“Ери, ToAV@VupE eidas || rà крофио rà UG TOV TÓNOV kai THY уђу. 

£A6é (uou, kúpt "Ери, | TQ Seiva, evepyérnoov, буаботогё THs otkovuévns. 
ёпбкоусб | [wlov kai xapıoöv ре TPOS парто rà KATH Trjv yv otkov|uévnv 
elön. dvoifas pot Tas xeipas mávrov avvóe(pobo)ko(ov)rav, érováykaoov 
abrovs Sobvai wou, & ëxovow ёр тойс | xepaív. оїё& cov Kai rà ВарВар:ка 
ovopata: "Dapvadap: | Bapax": x0a: * rabrá соі otw rà Bapßapırd 
биброта. | &av ётекаћёсатб сє "laws, реуістт Tov 0càv бтартор, | Ev паст 
kpiceı, ёи malv)ri Tómq Trpós Өво®$ Kai будрото»с | Kai Saipovas Kai 

&v(v)6pa ta kai Errily)eıa kat &axev THY xpi, тд vikos pos Heovs Kat 
á&vOpoarrovs k[o]i (торд) Tã rois Úrò TOv | kómuov toorts, oUrws KAYO, б ёєїра, 
Emikalijoduai oe.’ 


Binding love spell of Astrapsoukos: 


Spell: *Come to me, lord Hermes as fetuses do to the wombs of women. Come to me, 
lord Hermes, who collect the sustenance of gods and men; [come] to me, NN, lord 
Hermes, and give me favor, sustenance, / victory, prosperity, elegance, beauty of face, 
strength of all men and women. Your names in heaven: LAMPHTHEN OUOTHI OUASTHEN 
OUOTHI OAMENOTH ENTHOMOUCH. These are the [names] in the 4 quarters of heaven. I also 
know what your forms are: in the east you have the form / of an ibis, in the west you have 
the form of a dog-faced baboon, in the north you have the form of a serpent, and in the 
south you have the form of a wolf. Your plant is the grape which is the olive. I also know 
your wood: ebony. I know you, Hermes, who you are and where you come from and 
what your city is: Hermopolis. Come to me, lord Hermes, many-named one, who know 
/ the things hidden beneath heaven and earth. Come [to me], NN, lord Hermes; serve 
well, benefactor of the world. Hear me and make me agreeable to all the forms 
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20 


25 


throughout the inhabited world. Open up for me the hands of everyone who [dispenses 
gifts] and compel them to give me what they have in their / hands. I also know your 
foreign names: PHARNATHAR BARACHEL CHTHA. These are your foreign names. Whereas 
Isis, the greatest of all the gods, invoked you in every crisis, in every district, against 
gods and men and daimons, creatures of water and earth and held your favor, / victory 
against gods and men and [among] all the creatures beneath the world, so also I, NN 
invoke you. 


PGM V11.756-94 


760 


765 


770 


775 


780 


785 


790 


760 


765 


770 
775 


780 


785 


790 


єїйүтү. | ' émixadoipai сє, mávuopóor Kai moAvovv|uav Guképorov edv 
Myvmv, dis тт popdyy | ot8é els ётбттото mv б moras Tóv 
ovpravra | kóopov, “law, 6 axnmarioas (сє) sis ra eikooı koi | ókro 
ox"uaro ToU kór pov, iva пбсох éar | блтотећёстс Kal предио ёкбстф Cow 
Kai | фитф veuns, iv’ edep(vés) 1j, ¿£ addavods ў eis pôs | adEavopévyn Kai 
@тд фотдс eis a kóros | Åmorýyovoa (eis peiwow äpxovoa блтоћђуєи). 

Kai ёст соо | б a aivrpodos r[o0] óvóaros скут, | © B' monmvoywös, |ó y 
or£vayuós, | б 6° сириуџос, || г" 6AoAvyuos, |ó s” nvypós, | © C 
ÜAaypös, | б т} џактдӣибѕ, | 6 0' xpejervauós, | Ó v $06yyos Evapporos, | 6 va" 
mvebpa Qovàsv, | 6 68’ Hxos [G]vepovrowós, | 6 су HOdyyos 
ауаукастікбс, | Ó WÔ’ TEAELOTNTOS AvayKATLKT) &mróppo«ua. || 

Bods, yi, tadpos, kavdapos, tépat, KapKivos, | кдр, Мйко$, ӧрбкор. 
Urmos, xipoupe, | OEppovOts, aig, rpdryos, киџокёфаћоѕ, | aiiovpos, Aémv, 
mapdakıs, pvyadds, | Ecahos, ToVpophos, TapOEvos, Lapras, | &ттролтт], 
OTEhLA, KNPUKELOV, Tras, KAEIS. | 

Eipnká cov rà ameta Kai Ta сорВоћа | Tod ÖVÓMATOS, iva pot ETaKovoTNSs, 
бт сог | Evevyouat, TH deomoivn Tod avrós Köcpov. | érrákovaór jov, ў 
nMóvwuLos, ў Kparaıd, | adeBonw pmiwrnp oxaw miledvdwp | xavdap 
xaönpolo: pox@iov eorvev | dnplov ouvóms AaxyaBow ттт | pidOapep 
CuopoxwXete rendpavrera | оигоќоҳоВтбофра.° kowóv. 


Prayer: “I call upon you who have all forms and many names, double-horned 
goddess, Mene, whose form no one knows except him who made the entire /world, 
IAO, the one who shaped [you] into the twenty-eight shapes of the world so that they 
might complete every figure and distribute breath to every animal and plant, that it might 
flourish, you who grow from obscurity into light and leave light for darkness” / 
(beginning to leave by waning). 

“And the first companion of your name is silence, the second a popping sound, the third 
groaning, the fourth hissing, / the fifth a cry of joy, the sixth moaning, the seventh 
barking, the eighth bellowing, the ninth neighing, / the tenth a musical sound, the 
eleventh a sounding wind, the twelfth a wind-creating sound, the thirteenth a coercive 
sound, the fourteenth a coercive emanation from perfection. / 

“Ox, vulture, bull, beetle, falcon, crab, dog, wolf, serpent, horse, she-goat, asp, 
goat, he-goat, baboon, cat, lion, leopard, fieldmouse, deer, multiform, virgin, torch,/ 
lightning, garland, a herald’s wand, child, key. 

"I have said your signs and symbols of your name so that you might hear me, because I 
pray to you, mistress of the whole world. Hear me, you, the stable one, the mighty one,/ 
APHEIBOEÓ MINTER OCHAÓ PIZEPHYDOR CHANTHAR CHADEROZO MOCHTHION EOTNEU PHERZON 
AINDES LACHABOO PITTÓ RIPHTHAMER ZMOMOCHOLEIE TIEDRANTEIA OISOZOCHABEDOPHRA” (add 
the usual). 
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PGM XVII* (Hymn 15/16 Heitsch, PGM vol. 2, p. 249) 


[Epph koouokp]irep, évkápbwe, k[UkXe селт, | 
oTpoyyvrE kat TleTpaywve, Аутор [Apxnyera yhooons, | 
mre 8o8ukouóívve], xAapvönböpe, [wryvorrédurE, | 
mapdavov ylA@cons wedéw[v, 0vnrota профӯта, | 
5 ]-- eto mvow,) yàp! | 
]..тороу spot | 
]év титөлф xpóvol | 
Oraly Tad иброчио[и рор &réXOn, | 
xpnonlov ти” алтӨёа [meurwr || 
10 Motpàv r£ кл\ос]тўр ov Aéyp kai [0210 "Oveupos, | 
Traviapatwp, абарјастоѕ, &rep hel | 
we ].@.[. Jo e[..Jeul.]v ётікрірою{ | 
éo Oda uév éo[Pdoliow mapexeıs, [sioi 68 Avypa. | 
о[0] 8° nas &vé[7]et^e, дот © émeXá[oacró cot vvé. || 
15 orotxetwr ad k[plareis, mupös, &épo[s, vdarTos, ains, | 
Yvik)a mnöakıodxos ёфис K6op0L0 [ArravTos, | 
ov & [£]0eAcıs bu[lxlas mpodysss, | Tods 8° abr’ dveyeipens: | 
KOO LOS yàp kó pov yeyaws | 
ov yap Kal vovgovs uepórrov [тасос Óepormevsts. | 
20 Ti.epuvovUs Kali] vvkrepwov[s] xoa ovs émvréwmov, | 
Kat ou £Uxouélv]e THY сӯи [nopbnv érérewov, | 
будрото, 6oi@ iKETN Kai a [9 OTPATLUTN, | 
Kal onv uavroavvnv vn[uepréo réudov Ev nvo. 


“[Hermes, lord of the world], who're in the heart, 
[O orbit of Selene, spherical] 
[And] square, the founder of the words [of speech] 
[Pleader of justice's cause,] garbed in a mantle, 
[With winged sandals,] who rule [expressive] speech 
5 [Prophet to mortals] / . . . 
For he inspires ... 
. . within a short time. . .. 
[Whene’er] the fateful [day arrives] again 
10 . . . [who send] some [oracle] that's true, / you're said 
To be [the Moirai's thread] and [Dream divine], 
[The all-subduer, Unsub]dued, just as 
..may you judge... 
You offer good things to the good, [but grief] 
[То those who’re worthless.] Dawn comes up for you, 
15 For you swift [night draws] near. / You lord it o'er 
The elements: fire, air, (water, and earth] 
When you became the helmsman of [all the] world; 
And you escort the souls of those you wish, 
But some you rouse again. For you've become 
The order of the world, for you [cure], too, 
20 Man's [every] ailment, / [who send oracles] 
By day and night; [send] me, I pray your [form], 
For I'm a man, a pious suppliant, 
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And your [soldier]; and so, [while I’m asleep], 
[Send to me your unerring] mantic skill." 


РСМ VIL.668-85 (Cf. Hymn 15/16 Heitsch, PGM vol. 2, p. 249) 


. éywr Tov Aóyor C' | mpös тди Аҳрор" 
Ери, ravrokpárop, &vk&p|Bue, к®к\є Lehjvns, 
670 OTPOYYVAE, тєетрауоуе, Aó|yov ApxnyEra yoooys, 
TELoodiKaLoouve, XAaluvdngdope, xpvaoméóue, 
(ai)8épw[ov] 8póuov eidic\owy ÚTÒ Taptapa yains, 
avevpatos, HEdtov | hvioxe, ahav(ar)wv TE Aaumacı TEpTIOY 
675 то?с | VITO тартара yains Bporovs Blio]v ErreA&oavras, || 
Moipáàv TE kkoorr)p aX Хут (kai) Betos "Ovetpos, | 
NKEPLVOUS kai vukrepuwov[s x]pno ovs Errireunav. | 
idoat mTávrov BpoTav àXynpara (rais) depareiauıs- | 
dedpo, uakap, beds теХєсіфророѕ vie pEyLoTE, | 
680 oh oppi (epo тє vo@: Seiyp’ avOsis 68 àd0dpro || 
Kovp@ navroodunv (rrjv ov) ёкперфоу CANON. 
О:ос|еушуоёор: ‘Opda: BavBa: vtonps: коре | Soonpe: avpe: avpos: 
cavkıorm: бодекакцо\тт:|бкроъроВӧрє: коётурє: ротор: KovpeTava: | 
685 роуВ:Во: voustha: mepóspo[v]: Apovepnp: ||‘Apounp:’ Аёує ёптбкі Koi 
коша, óc a béie. 


. . Saying the spell 7 times to the lamp: 


"Hermes, lord of the world, who're in the heart, 

O circle of Selene, spherical 
670 And square, / the founder of the words of speech, 

Pleader of Justice's cause, garbed in a mantle, 

With golden sandals, turning airy course 

Beneath earth’s depths, who hold the spirits reins, 

The sun's and who with lamps of gods immortal 

Give joy to those beneath earth's depths, to mortals 
675 Who've finished life. / The Moirai's fatal thread 

And dream divine you're said to be, who send 

Forth oracles by day and by night; you cure 

Pains of all mortals with your healing cares. 

Hither, O blessed one, O mighty son 

Of the goddess who brings full mental powers, 

By your own form and gracious mind. And to 
680 An uncorrupted youth / reveal a sign 

And send him your true skill of prophecy, 

OIOSENMIGADON ORTHO BAUBÓ NIOERE KODERETH DOSERE SURE SUROE SANKISTE DODEKAKISTE 
AKROUROBORE KODERE RINOTON KOUMETANA ROUBITHA NOUMILA PERPHEROU AROUÖRER/ 

685 AROUER" (say it seven times and add the usual, whatever you wish). 


РСМ У.392—423 (Cf. Hymn 15/16 Heitsch, PGM vol. 2, p. 249) 


. бта» $ BovAN xp&obaı, | mpös кефаћѕ aov тїӨвє тди vaóv || aov TH 
395 беф kai біоке émuve|v] | Aißavov ёті Beo kai уђу ёт[о) | cvroóópov xwpiov 
Kal B@Xov GOs | &yuovvoko a’, «eia 0c 1трд$ ke-| фали TOV, коф KOLLO LETATO 
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eilmeiv umdevi Sovs бтӧкрити. || 
Epit) косрократор, Evkapdıe, KUIKAE TEAS, 
OTpovyvrE kai TElTpaywve, Хушо» брҳтуёта yAOooNs,| 
aevdodikadovuve, xAapvdyndope | mrnvoreöLke, 
aidepıov 8pópov || sikicowv rò тартара yains | 
mvevpatos ўріоҳе, “HAiov ёфдалиё, uéyvwrrs | 
TALPOVOY YAOTTNS épxnyéra | Aapımaoı TÉPTOV 
TOUS U6 Tap|Tapa yains re Bporovs Biov Errek&lloavras' 
Кошрбфь проуросттс av | Хут Kai Beros “Ovetpos, 
HEpevovs [кай | vv«repwo?s xpnopovs &mvrép mov. 
iacaı mavra Bporav бёХуђцојта acts Óeporreiats. 
6s6po, uákop, Mrvrj|ums reXeaíOpovos vie neyıore. 
of) | корфӣ Aapds r£ фалтубь thapds T’ émürsuXov 
avOpare riw цорфђу 0 iko|pàv érireukov éuot, тф Seiva, 
dopa се |uavroovvaıs, reis rais aperatoı № Вои 
Séomat kúpte’ (News por yero | 
Kal dypevdas or $aveis xpnuarıcov.” | 

Gic ke Kal трдѕ àvoroAas Alov Kai сећи. 


But when you want to use it, place the shrine beside your head / along with the god and 
recite as on the altar you burn incense, earth from a grain-bearing field and one lump 
of rock salt. Let it rest beside your head, and go to sleep after saying the spell without 
giving an answer to anyone. | 

*Hermes, lord of the world, who're in the heart, 

O circle of Selene, spherical 

And square, the founder of the words of speech, 

Pleader of justice's cause, garbed in a mantle, 

With winged sandals, turning airy course / 

Beneath earth's depths, who hold the spirits reins, 

O eye of Helios, O mighty one, 

Founder of full-voiced speech, who with your lamps 

Give joy to those beneath earth's depths, to mortals 

Who've finished life. / The prophet of events 

And Dream divine you're said to be, who send 

Forth oracles by day and night; you cure 

All pains of mortals with your healing cares. 

Hither, O blessed one, O mighty son 

Of Memory, / who brings full mental powers, 

In your own form both graciously appear 

And graciously render the task for me, 

A pious man, and render your form gracious 

To me, NN, 

That I may comprehend you by your skills 

Of prophecy, by your own wond'rous deeds. / 

I ask you, lord, be gracious to me and 

Without deceit appear and prophecy to me." 


Recite this both at sunrise and moonrise. 
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Notes 


1. Among the vast literature, I note O. Petterson, "Magic-Religion: Some Marginal Notes 
to an Old Problem," Ethnos 22 (1957): 109—19; J. Goody, "Religion and Ritual: The Defini- 
tion Problem," BritJournSoc 12 (1961): 142-64; M. Wax and К. Wax, "The Notion of 
Magic," CurrAnthr 4 (1963): 495-518; D. Hammond, “Magic—A Problem in Semantics,” 
AmAnthr 72 (1970): 1349-56; R. Grambo, “Models of Magic," Norveg 18 (1975): 77-109; 
D. E. Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity," in ANRW vol. II, pt. 23, sec. 2 (Berlin, 1980), 
1507-23; M. Winkelmann, “Magic: A Theoretical Reassessment,” CurrAnthr 23 (1982): 
37-66. 

2. O. Petterson (see n. 1) p. 111 points out that submission was characteristic for religion 
as early as Paul and was subsequently highlighted by Luther, Calvin, and, later, Schleierma- 
cher—hence the Frazerian dichotomy still seems to have a strong grip on Christian, especially 
Protestant, minds. 

3. To give a few instances through time (see also n. 7): L. Deubner, Magie und Religion 
(Freiburg, 1922), 16 (= Kleine Schriften zur klassischen Altertumskunde [Königstein, 1982], 
290); S. Eitrem, Orakel und Mysterien am Ausgang der Antike (Zürich, 1947), 37—40; J. de 
Vries, “Magic and Religion," HR 1 (1962): 214-21; A. A. Barb, The Survival of Magic, in 
The Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century, ed. A. Momigliano 
(Oxford, 1963), 101; G. Luck, Hexen und Zauberei in der rómischen Dichtung (Zürich, 
1962), 4 (in his recent book of texts Arcana Mundi [Baltimore, 1985], Luck concedes that 
there may exist "a religious mood in magical texts," still upholding the old dichotomy; his 
further attempt at differentiation—that magical prayer never contains “consciousness of sin 
and the prayer for forgiveness"—is even more Christiano-centric). R. MacMullen (Paganism 
in the Roman Empire (New Haven, 1981), 70) defines magic as "the art that brings about the 
intervention of supernatural powers in the material world": this sounds like another subtle 
variation of Frazer. 

4. See, e.g., the attempts to discern magical elements in Roman religion, from E. E. 
Burriss, Taboo, Magic, Spirits: A Study of Primitive Elements in Roman Religion, 3d ed. 
(New York, 1972); cf. idem, "The Magical Element in Roman Prayer," CPh 25 (1930): 
48-49 to H. H. Scullard, Festivals and Ceremonies of the Roman Republic (London, 1981), 
15; or in Greek hymnic poetry, A. Burnet, The Art of Bacchylides (Cambridge, Mass., 1985), 
6 with nn. 2f. (I owe the reference to Dirk Obbink.) 

5. Bibliography: C. Ausfeld, De Graecorum Precationibus Quaestiones, Jahrbücher für 
classische Philologie Suppl. 28 (1903): 502-47; K. Ziegler, De Precationum apud Graecos 
Formis Quaestiones (Breslau, 1905); F. Schwenn, Gebet und Opfer: Studien zum griechi- 
schen Kultus (Heidelberg, 1927) on evolutionary derivation of prayer from spell; K. von Fritz, 
“Greek Prayer," RevRel 10 (1945/46): 5-39; E. des Places, “La prière cultuelle dans la Grèce 
ancienne," RevSocRel 33 (1959): 343—59; H. S. Versnel, "Religious Mentality in Ancient 
Prayer," in Faith, Hope, and Worship: Aspects of Religious Mentality in the Ancient World, 
ed. H. S. Versnel (Leiden, 1981), 1—64; a general introduction in W. Burkert, Greek Religion 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1985), 73-75. 

6. Mystery rituals: A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, 3d ed. (Leipzig, 1923); H. D. 
Betz, "Fragments from a Catabasis Ritual in a Greek Magical Papyrus," HR 19 (1980): 
287—95; also see n. 36. Prayers: the principle is stated by R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres 
(Leipzig, 1904), 14: “Die Gebete . . . die z. T. ohne Rücksicht auf den Zweck der magischen 
Handlung aus älteren Quellen übernommen und für sie nur durch die Aufnahme unverständ- 
licher Formeln überarbeitet sind”; his own analysis on p. 20f. of PGM. VIII. 1-12 only shows 
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that the prayer combines earlier material, not that this material was "religious." Th. Scher- 
mann (Griechische Zauberpapyri und das Gemeinde- und Dankgebet im 1. Clemensbrief 
[Leipzig, 1909]), shows the close parallels between prayers in PGM and early Christian 
prayer, without drawing conclusions as to borrowing processes. 

7. For Deubner and Eitrem, see n. 3; a typical statement is that of M. P. Nilsson, “Die 
Religion in den griechischen Zauberpapyri," Bull.Soc.R.Letires Lund no. 2 (1947—48): 60: 
"Es ist sehr richtig . . . dass die Magie in ihrer Haltung den Góttern gegenüber der Religion 
grundsátzlich entgegengesetzt ist [the old Frazerian dichotomy]. Die Zauberer haben aber 
immer und überall sich Brocken und gar grössere Stücke der Religion angeeignet"— without 
drawing any conclusions for the theoretical position. Nilsson refers to A. J. Festugiére, 
L' idéal religieux des Grecs et l'évangile (Paris, 1932); the second edition (Paris, 1981) still 


has, on pp. 284—85, “Une action magique . . . est d'essence magique, c' est-à-dire qu’ elle 
commande une attitude particuliére à l'égard de la divinité. On ne la prie point pour lui 
exprimer de la révérance ou de l’ amour. . . . Cen’ est pas une prière, une demande, mais une 


sommation. On force la divinité à agir" (italics Festugiére’s). 

8. Pl. Leg. 10.909b (certain people seduce men) rovs 86 TEedvewras фаскортес 
Vvuxayeystv kat Geovs vm XvoUuEvow meideı, ws Gvotats TE Kat EvxXais Kat 
&trardais yonevorres ("claiming that they could draw up the souls of the dead, and 
promising to persuade the gods, because they bewitch with sacrifices, prayers, and spells"). 
Cf. Resp. 2.364b, about the activity of beggar priests and seers (&ybpraı Kai wdvrets): 
Ev тё та ExOpov mrnunvaı BOEAN, HETA TuLKPOV батоуфу dpoiws біколор ббікф 
Brae. éeraywyais тиг» Kai Katadsopois, Tovs ÜroUs, @5 фоси, meidovres 
офисти Ömmpereiv ("If someone wishes to harm an enemy, he will with small expense 
harm him, be he just or unjust, with spells and enchantments, since they persuade, as they 
claim, the gods to help them"). 

9. We still are badly in need of an index verborum to the second edition of PGM; see, on 
the problem, H. D. Betz, ed., The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation (Chicago, 1986), [= 
СМРТ) xliv. 

10. I exclude PGM XXIIb from further discussion because in a Jewish spell submission 
under the One God is nearly inevitable (a fact, though, that already undermines the Frazerian 
categorization); see also РСМ IV.3008-78, a slightly hellenized orthodox Jewish exorcism 
(W. L. Knox, “Jewish Liturgical Exorcism,” НТК 31 [1938]:191—203, where the magician 
says he has power over the daemon бт. émevyouat бугор 0£óv [РСМ IV.3029] “because 
I pray to the holy god")—Aalthough such submission is not confined to Jewish spells, as will be 
shown presently. 

11. PGM IV.2785-2870 (= hymn 18 to Hecate-Selene); VI.5-46 (the hexametrical parts 
6—21 and 40—47 — hymns 13 and 14, both to Daphne). In structure and function, the hymn is 
a versified prayer or spell. For a good discussion and earlier literature, see J. M. Bremer, 
“Greek Hymns,” in Faith, Hope, and Worship, ed. H. S. Versnel (Leiden, 1981), 193-214; 
cf. Th. Wolbergs, Griechische religióse Gedichte der ersten christlichen Jahrhunderte, vol. 
1, Psalmen und Hymnen der Gnosis und des frühen Christentums (Meisenheim, 1971); K.-D. 
Dorsch, Gétterhymnen in den Chorliedern der griechischen Tragódie (Münster, 1983). For 
the magical hymns, PGM, vol. 2, p. 264 gives a bibliography; add H. Riesenfeld, "Remar- 
ques sur les hymnes magiques," Eranos 46 (1946): 153—60. E. Szepes ("Magic Elements in 
the Prayers of the Magical Papyri," AAHung 24 [1976]: 205—25) begins with the definition of 
religion as submissive versus magic as coercive and making claims on the gods (a position that 
overstates the Frazerian dichotomy and is belied by most Greek prayers, except the one of 
Socrates) and tries to find elements of magic, thus defined, in the hymns—which he does, 
given the generous definition. Morton Smith, “The Hymn to the Moon, PGM IV.2242- 
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2355," in Proc.XVith Intern.Congr.Pap. (Chico, Calif., 1981), 643—54. 

12. PGM VII.756—94; XII. 103-6; XXXVI.211—30. 

13. PGM II.9 (formula) and 13 (context of the same formula); Ш.498 and 590 (in the same 
formula). IV.2545 (in a hexametrical hymn to Selene [= hymn 20.20], £»xotoív (r’) 
émrákovaov pais, roNvoOvve Mnvn, cf. ibid. IV.2566 [= hymn 20.38], evxouever 7’ 
&mrákovaov ol, Мтоцоі oe, àvaa ca), 2973 (context, no formula), and 2998 (formula). 
In two other instances, PGM Ш.174 and 176, the text is too fragmentary to be of any help. 

14. Frag. 1 L.-P. (the text is given in the Appendix along with a metrical prayer where the 
preces follow immediately after the [lost] invocation). 

15. J. M. Bremer (see n. 11), 196-97. 

16. For more details on the very standardized forms of these parts see E. Norden, Agnostos 
Theos: Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religióser Rede, 4th ed. (Leipzig, 1923) pt. II, 
esp. pp. 143-76. 

17. For the text see the Appendix, pp. 199—202; for the date of PGM IV, see E. N. Lane, 
“On the Date of PGM IV,” SCent 4 (1984): 25-27. 

18. PGM IV. 2844, ypdppara rôi oKnTTpat adrös Kpóvos dudsxapatev, боке 8& 
cot dopeew, дфр' Eumeöa пбрта pévorev: Hecate, not Zeus, is here the successor as 
lord of the universe. For Cronos see S. Eitrem, "Kronos in der Magie," in Mélanges J. Bidez, 
vol. 1 (Bruxelles, 1934), 351—60. 

19. This is explicitly stated in, e.g., the introduction to the Spell of Pnouthis (the sacred 
scribe, PGM 1.42), who speaks of “all the prescriptions bequeathed to us in countless books" 
(rà парта Karaksılmöpneva uiv Ev] BiBdow uvpiais ovvraypere). After Paul's 
successful exorcism in Ephesus, a huge number of such books (obviously containing prescrip- 
tions for exorcism) were burnt by “those interested in officiousness” (oí та weptepya 
праѓёоутесѕ, Acts 19.19); see A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 4th ed. (Tübingen, 1923), 216. 
See, further, Lucian Philops. 31, who mentions "very many Egyptian books" on this topic. 

20. E.g., PGM 1.254 and 261; Ш.341 and 567 (the magician); IV.3013 (the person 
exorcised). 

21. "Orphic" hymns: see W. Quandt, Orphei hymni, 3rd ed. (Berlin, 1962); parallels 
between them and hymns in PGM IV were collected by B. Kuster, De Tribus Carminibus 
Papyri Parisinae Magicae (Königsberg, 1911). Other instances: Anth.Pal. 9.524f. 

22. The longer form, e.g., IV.1794, the shorter in П.100; see, esp., К. Merkelbach, 
“фбитїктүрє ” ZPE 47 (1982): 172; L. Koenen, ZPE 8 (1971): 206. 

23. This translation, given by Preisendanz (“die die Gräber schlägt”), seems preferable to 
E. N. O’Neil’s translation (іп СМРТ) “you who make grief resound”: k&reros is "grave" 
already in Homer (LSJ s.v.); the goddess is the one who disturbs the graves. 

24. In РСМ IV.2834 the papyrus has о? yap dovráts Ev “Odvp7rat, £0peiav 868 7’ 
&Bvocov areipitov ашфитоћє?ес. Preisendanz follows E. Miller, Mélanges de littéra- 
ture grecque (Paris, 1868), 453, in writing av yap, and the translator E. N. O'Neal follows; 
whereas A. Henrichs in hymn 18.33 (after E. Heitsch, Die griechischen Dichterfragmente der 
Kaiserzeit, 2d ed. vol. 1 [Góttingen, 1963], lix) keeps the transmitted text. The correction is 
easy (the addition of av (re) yàp, proposed in A. Meineke, Hermes 4[1870]:66, gives the 
required metrical form) and necessary; the transmitted form excludes Selene from Olympus, 
whereas all other predications make her an all-embracing, omnipotent divinity). For a similar 
correction, see XII.254 and XIII.779. 

25. See Iambi. Myst. 5.26, ëpyov Te o)606v ieparıköv dvev TOv Ev evbyais 
ixetet@v yiyverar. See the remarks of W. Burkert, (see. n. 5), 73. 

26. РСМ IV.2874, ётё 568 Trav kakomouv. oboiav къууду Kai аѓудѕ moıklAns, 
potas kai TrapO£vov берох. Preisendanz translates the end “desgleichen von einer vor- 
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zeitig verstorbenen Jungfrau"; this seems preferable to O'Neil's version in GMPT “or in a 
similar way, of a virgin untimely dead." 

27. As already Iamblichus said (Myst. 7.4), та dompa dvéomara... тий pév 
adyvwota ёсто T) Kat yvoo rà Evia, тєрї фи паребеёбиеба Tas avadicers Tapa 
Os@v. cf. A. Dieterich (see n. 6), 32-40; Th. Hopfner, Griechisch-dgyptischer Offen- 
barungszauber, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1923; repr. Amsterdam, 1974 [= OZ]); detailed discussions 
in his analysis in Arch.Orient. 3 (1931): 119-55 and 327-58; 7 (1935): 90-120; 10 (1938): 
128—48; GóttNachr. (1931):441—58 and (1937): 147—56; a list in PGM, vol. 3, pp. 243-78 
(voces magicae) and 279-80 (palindromes); F. Maltomini, “Nuovi papiri magici,” pt. II: “I 
papiri greci," SCOr 29 (1979): 55-124; on the alleged connection with Christian glossolalia 
see D. E. Aune, "Magic in Early Christianity," ANRW vol. II, pt. 23, sec. 2 (Berlin, 1980), 
1549-51. 

28. Cf. J. Alvar, "Matériaux pour l'etude de la formule sive deus sive dea," Numen 32 
(1985) 236—73. 

29. See text in the Appendix, pp. 202-3. The title given in the papyrus, 
di\Tpokaradsoruos, is too narrow and indicates only one (perhaps the most sought for) 
application. R. Reitzenstein (see n. 6) pp. 20—21 analyzes the different layers of this complex 
text. This does not affect our analysis. For triple expressions in religious language, so 
prominent in our text, cf. E. Norden (see n. 16), 348—54; for anaphora in prayer, ibid., 
149-60 (“Du-Stil”). 

30. Explained by A. Dieterich (see n. 6) p. 97; provided with Egyptian background by R. 
Reitzenstein (see n. 6) p. 19, see 365 with more parallels in A. Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius 
von Madaura und die antike Zauberei (Giessen, 1908), 36; and misunderstood in GMPT, p. 
145, n. 2. 

31. In itself a very short argumentum: Hermes helps the whole world, so why not me? 

32. From A. Abt (see n. 30), 44—49 into the reference books—C. Zintzen, “Zauberei, 
Zauberer," Der Kleine Pauly, 5 (Stuttgart, 1975), 1467. 

33. PGM IV.1266, ‘Adpodirns тд Óvoua TO pneri Taxéws ywwoKdjevov: Ne- 
$epunpt (an Egyptian epithet); XII.240 (—XIII.763) rò kpvrrröv ӧрора Kat &pprrov. 

34. The material in Hopfner OZ 1, 176. 

35. lambl. Myst. 7.4f. (see also above, n. 27); cf. Porph. De Philos. ex Or. Haur. p. 157 
Wolff. One of the consequences is that these names cannot be translated; Iambl. Myst. 7.5; 
Origen, C. Cels. 5.45. 

36. The magician as a mystagogos, A. Abt, (see n. 30), 36f.; magic and mystery religions, 
R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 3d ed. (Leipzig, 1927), 128-31 et 
passim; fragments of mystery rituals, the famous Mithrasliturgie and a ritual of the Dactyls 
(H. D. Betz [see n. 6]); the claim to be “enthroned” (PGM VII.746, [see n. 43]) refers back 
to Meter mysteries; see GMPT, p. 139, n. 134. 

37. See Appendix, p.203. 

38. For the acoustic signs, cf. A. Dieterich (see n. 6), 40—43, 228f.; R. Reitzenstein (see 
n. 6), 264—65; R. Lasch, “Das Pfeifen und Schnalzen und seine Beziehung zu Dämonen- 
glauben und Zauberei," ARW 18 (1915): 589—93. Already Dieterich (see n. 6) p. 69, noted 
that such signs are not confined to magical ritual, see Aristoph. Vesp. 626; Pliny HN 28.25; 
Sophr. Vita Cyri et Ioann. (Migne, PG 87. 3521B). For comparable lists of signs and symbols 
see, e.g., PGM III.499; IV.1646 (Helios); LXX.9 (Hecate). 

39. The texts appear in the Appendix, pp.204-6 (PGM XVIIb, VII.668-85, and V.392- 
423). See R. Reitzenstein, Review of Berliner Klassiker Texte VI, GGA 173 (1911):564 
(copied by “offenbar ein gläubiger Heide zum Privatgebrauch”); E. Heitsch, "Zu den Zau- 
berhymnen,” Philologus 103 (1959): 223-36. 
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40. In the apparatus criticus to PGM XVII b.11. 

41. PGM II.56, V.87, VI1.554; Apul. Apol. 43; Hippol. Haer. 4.28; cf. R. Ganschinietz, 
Hippolytus’ Capitel gegen die Magier (Leipzig, 1913), 30-33; Th. Hopfner, “Die Kinderme- 
dien in den griechisch-ägyptischen Zauberpapyri," in Recueil N. P. Kondakov (Prague, 
1926), 65—74; E. R. Dodds, “The Ancient Conception of Progress" and Other Essays 
(Oxford, 1973), 190 and 201. 

42. The Pythia at Delphi is the obvious example. E. Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im 
Altertum (Giessen, 1910), 75—76 gives the sources. For Argos, Apollo: Paus. 2.24.1; for 
Patara, Apollo: Hdt. 1.182.2. Cf. in Rome Cic. De div. 2.86, Tibull. 1.3.11 (a boy for 
Praeneste). 

43. See, e.g., РСМ VII.745, wavrws 8éopou, ixetevw, odios ÜuérEepos Kai TEH- 
povio pévos div ("Emphatically I beg, I supplicate, I your servant and enthroned” [i.e., 
initiated; see n. 36]); XIII. 72, &Emıkakodpei oe, kúpe, іра poi фауӯђіс àya0$u poppie, 
Gre SovAEvw Vie тди оду KOO pov TH OMe &yyéXox (“I call upon you, lord, to appear to 
me in a good form, for under your order I serve your angel" [there follows a series of voces 
magicae, giving the name of the angel]). 

44. See also the remark of A.-M. Tupet (La magie dans la poésie latine, vol. 1 [Paris, 
1976], 16) that invocations in the form of a command instead of a prayer are more common 
in literary descriptions of magic than in the actual magical texts. 

45. РСМ IV.1035, émávoykos * éáv mws Bpadvyynt, ovvemíAeye Tov Aóyov 
тотоу voTEpor THS HeoAoyias ("Charm of compulsion: If somehow he delays, say in 
addition this following incantation”). 

46. PGM1I.45 (after two days of failure); IV.1295 (&ráverykos Tis у Hyépas); IV.1434 
(after three days of failure); IV. 2676 (the third day). 

47. PGMIV.3112. 

48. PGM IV.2567, тофта. 88 mi TÜV ёп(оу)аукастікёи xpór Övvaraı yap 
mavra Emirekeiv' ил]88 пуки 88 moisi mpós Ledjynv, ei ил) (0) Erafiov Av rhs 
évepyetas mp&cceıs. It does not appear from the context in which situation the spell was 
used; but since the charm is very close to the following one, IV.2622-2707, where the 
coercive spell clearly is the last try (see n. 45), the same should be assumed here. 

49. PGM XIIL35, Aéywv тди wpoyerav, тфу Ev Tiu Kredi, Kai тди émavaryKov 
о®тфь Kai ToUs EBSopaTiKOvS reroryuévovs. The second version, РСМ XIII 381 is not 
very different: вєйртутв Kal roUs @poyseveis Kai TOUS T)ueproiovs Kai TOY &máva- 
укор афтФри Ev тї KAcıöt rfj. Movoéws (an otherwise unknown book). For PGM VIII 
see Morton Smith, “The Eighth Book of Moses and How It Grew,” Atti XVII Congr. 
Intern.Pap. (Naples, 1984), 683—93. 

50. See F. Boll, C. Bezold, and W. Gundel, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung, 6th ed. 
(Darmstadt, 1974), 178—80. 

51. PGM XII.120 (another coercive spell), &r&kovoov pov, бт éw TO piya дрошо 
Aéyew AQO öv müs Oeds mpookvvei Kai Tas дедш dpioger, Oi Tas ёууєћоѕ rà 
ётітасобигра ATOTENEL. 

52. Surveys on daemonology in later antiquity: M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechi- 
schen Religion, vol. 2 (München, 1961), esp. 210—12 and 540—42; C. Colpe et al., "Geister 
(Dämonen),” RAC 9 (1975): 546-797, esp. 640—68 (C. Zintzen), with vast bibliography. See 
also О. Bócher, Dämonenfurcht und Dämonenabwehr (Stuttgart, 1970) —the subtitle, Ein 
Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe, is not very relevant; J. den Boeft, Calcidius 
on Demons (Leiden, 1977); J. Z. Smith, "Towards Interpreting Demoniac Powers in Hellenis- 
tic and Roman Antiquity," in ANRW vol. II, pt. 16, sec. 1 (Berlin, 1978), 425—39 (important 
from the point of view of methodology). 
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53. PGM IV.1037 (the beginning in n. 45), &mıraoaeı со: ó иёуос дебс, б eis TOUS 
ai@vas Tov aicovov, б ovvosiav, 6 Bpovralwr, ó mäoav Wuxnv Kal yéveow 
KTITOS. 

54. РСМ VI.881, émuxadotpat oe, éomowa Tod avpmrávros кбсцоо, .. . òs 
ispov Äyyekov Ñ mäpedpov бото» Bwkorü|cov]|ra rf. сђиєроу рокті, Ev Ti 
ptt брод, . . . Kai Kéhevoov áyyéXou ámgAOsiv mpös THY Ssiva &ёол отту tov 
Tpixwv. 

55. Apul. Apol. 26 Magus est qui communione loquendi cum dis immortalibus ad omnia, 
quae velit, incredibili quadam vi cantaminum polleat. There is no reason to see in the 
communio loquendi the uttering of coercive spells, despite A. Abt (see n. 30), 118-24; cf. the 
way Plato expresses the fact (see n. 8). 

56. M. P. Nilsson (see n. 52), vol. 2, 540. 

57. PGM IV.2191 (milk, honey, wine, and oil accompanying the sacrifice of a cock and a 
prayer to Aion for the consecration of a magical tablet); IV.3149 (milk of a black cow and 
holocaust); XII.214 (wine, honey, milk, and saffron accompanying a holocaust and a prayer 
for the consecration of a magical gem); XIII.1015 (milk, wine not mixed with seawater, water 
for the consecration of a magical tablet). 

58. Holocaust: IV.40 (white cock); IV.2396, 3148 (falcon or onager); XII.35 (white 
chick); XII.213 (a pure white goose, three cocks, three pigeons). Strangling: XII.30 (seven 
birds). "Sacrifice as is customary" (1.25), whatever that was. 

59. Explicit at PGM XII.36, тофь тўи TeAernv катафаує TOV veono Ov ибро, 
бос 68 undeis oveléorw (“while conducting this portion of the ritual, consume the chick 
by yourself, allowing no one else to be present". Two other instances only prescribe eating, 
and the magician appears to be alone: IV.2398 (the стАсуҳра, inward parts of an onager[?], 
otherwise burnt), and IV.3150 (avvevoxob, “feast together" with a statue). 

60. See W. Burkert (see n. 5), 60—64 for examples and bibliography. 

61. E.g., the rituals that M. P. Nilsson labeled “Jahresfeuer,” Griechische Feste (Leipzig, 
1906), 22325; more in F. Graf, Nordionische Кийе (Rome, 1985), 410-17. 

62. See F. Graf, "Milch, Honig, und Wein," in Perennitas: Studi in onore di Angelo 
Brelich (Rome, 1980), 209-21. 

63. M. Detienne, Dionysos mis à mort (Paris, 1977), 163—217. 

64. The text in the Appendix, pp. 205—6 (PGM У.392—423). 

65. There are ample parallels to the last prescription, e.g., PGM II.23, V.458, VII. 1011, 
УШ.67, XXII b.33. 

66. See. C. Segal, “The Raw and the Cooked in Greek Literature," CJ 69 (1974): 289— 
308; A. Henrichs, "The Sophists and Hellenistic Religion," HSCP 88 (1984): 139—58, esp. 
142-43. 

67. See the communio loquendi cum dis in Apul. Apol. 26 (see n. 55). 

68. I feel unable to explain this detail. 

69. IV.2642, 1j sivá aov émibver, Gea, ёҳдрӧр Tt ÜOviiao ua: aiyös aTéap Tis 
Toukians Kai aipa Kal praya, Kúveiov Eußpvov kai ix@pa maphevov dwpov. 
Another slander spell with accompanying sacrifice: IV.2455. 

70. In itself, the sacrifice of a dog was offered to divinities of marginality and reversal: 
Hecate, Enyalios, birth goddesses (F. Graf, Nordionische Kulte [Rome, 1985] 422); the goat 
was forbidden in some cults (ibid. , 256); the usual animal had to be monochrome and pure (P. 
Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertiimer, 3d ed. (München, 1920), 151-52); pregnant 
animals, i.e., mother and embryo, were offered only in exceptional rituals (P. Stengel, ibid., 
125 and 255). 

71. H. D. Betz, (see n. 6); cf. also the simple reference to the enthronement (see n. 36). 
Heracles: Eur. Heracl. 613; H. Lloyd-Jones, “Heracles at Eleusis," Maia 19 (1967): 206—29. 
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The gold leaves prescribe the actual words one had to speak to the guards in the underworld; 
G. Zuntz, Persephone (Oxford, 1971), 358-70; W. Burkert, “Orphism and Bacchic Myster- 
ies: New Evidence and Old Problems of Interpretation," in Protocol of the Colloquy of the 
Center for Hermeneutical Studies, Colloquy 28 (Berkeley, 1977), 1-8. 

72. E. Heitsch, "Zu den Zauberhymnen," Philologus 103 (1959): 215—36, esp. 220; idem 


“Drei Helioshymnen," Hermes 88 (1960): 150—58. For the connections with the “Orphic” 
hymns, see n. 21. 
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The Constraints of Eros 
John J. Winkler 


Once on the island of Samos while a wedding procession moved through the streets 
to the groom’s house, a bystander announced to his friends that the bride would be 
kidnapped before she reached her new home and that on that very night another man 
would make her his wife. And so it happened: a group of armed men descended on 
the crowd, killed some who resisted, and scattered the rest as they fought their way 
to the bride in the center and made off with her. The shrewd observer was no 
magician but Polemo, a second-century detective of the heart’s secrets through the 
science of physiognomy, who continues his account, “I later learned from people 
discussing the events that it had happened with her consent. And now I will explain 
to you the signs on which I based my judgment.”! Polemo had noticed near the bride 
a young man whose face and bearing revealed the forces that had mastered him: 
audible breathing, sweaty spots on his clothes, a palpitation in the nose, color 
shifting back and forth from pallor to blush and an overall trembling as if from fear 
of disgrace. The bride’s eyes were unusually liquid, though her gaze was sharp, and 
a certain sorrow hovered over her features. 

This scene contains most of the social and psychological traits that characterize 
relations of amicable association (@tAta, philia) and sexual desire (pws, eros) in 
the Mediterranean family of cultures. Let us begin by looking at its telltale signs 
and, like Polemo, analyzing the character that informs its cultural surface. In this 
way we will be able to place the symbolic and tangible techniques for manipulating 
eros—known from a wide variety of practical handbooks as well as literary 
scenes—into a living context of intelligible purposes. To the original purveyors of 
and clients for “love spells" eros was no mystery at all—a problem, perhaps, but not 
a mystery. At the same time, though much of what we loosely call “erotic magic" 
can be seen to conform to the common sense of ancient Greek culture (and to 
pockets of our culture), the confrontation between actual erotic spells and the 
masculine literary fantasies about erotic witchcraft will illuminate some dark cor- 
ners of personal anguish and interpersonal spite. 

Indeed, the presence of such venomous and malicious feeling in many of the 
erotic magical rites offers twentieth-century readers quite a jolt. "Love" is certainly 
not Je mot juste for the scenes of bondage and humiliation that are acted out in the 
central group of procedures aimed at bringing a desired person to one's bed; we can 
speak of this as "passion," "lust," or "desire" but hardly as "love." The vanilla 
connotations of "love" for us include mutual delight and consent, harmonious and 
balanced tenderness, perhaps a certain loss of self in the great mystery of the 
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beloved other; they do not include wishing discomfort, annoyance, profound inner 
turmoil, and pain on the body and soul of one's beloved, as do the bulk of erotic 
incantations, both generic and prescription, found in Papyri Graecae Magicae and 
Defixionum Tabellae. When we further note that the norm for such procedures is 
male agency and female victimage, we clearly have much to be concerned about. 
Do we have here one more concerted assault on women as a group, comparable to 
foot binding, witch burning and similar examples of institutional misogyny?? The 
answer is a complex one, involving experiences of projection and desire symbolized 
in a Mediterranean setting where the whole question of “access”—to the divine or 
to anything else—had a rather different weight than it does in twentieth-century 
capital economies. 

Each of the three sections of the present essay contains some ancient material, an 
argument about it, and a subtext on the relation of that ancient material to our 
conditions of understanding. I take it that an awareness of our "conditions of 
understanding" should be present in any hermeneutically sophisticated account, but 
it is particularly necessary in the case of a “distanced” subject like magic. Magic is 
a relative term: we call something "magic" only if we do not (or no longer) accept 
the premises of its meaning or operation.? The term thus reveals—or may be used 
to reveal—as much about the speaker as it does about the object. The perspective 
adopted here has something in common with Polemo's as a participant-observer in 
the wedding on Samos, that is, it neither exclusively identifies with the observed 
field nor pretends to stand wholly outside it but tries to understand what the actors 
themselves experience and intend and also, where possible, to see more than they 
do. Let me here make explicit the tendency of my subtexts. 

First I present some of the ordinary technologies for managing eros and explain 
them as relatively unproblematic actions, given the social setting of Polemo's 
captured bride, with its cultural patterns of agonistic dramatization. The only reason 
to call these “magic” is that modern reliance on impersonal sciences and other 
centralized disciplines of the state and university has deprived us of the crafty 
resourcefulness in regard to available materials and symbols that can flourish in a 
more face-to-face and self-reliant society. 

Note how that last sentence fictionalizes modernity and creates a role for the 
reader as a predictable and familiar contemporary, not a magically gifted or experi- 
enced individual. I enjoy the strangeness of erotic magic. I attempt to explain it only 
by invoking another, unarguable "strangeness"—that of cultural difference as stud- 
ied by social anthropology. This tactic at its best may succeed in making the reader 
feel that such “magic” is not so strange after all, that it is not so much a queer custom 
of Others as it is a muted aspect of ourselves. 

Risks of serious misrepresentation are built into the organized study of other 
cultures, which tends either to glamorize them or patronize them.^ It is particularly 
great when there is not the safety mechanism of informants who can tell us when our 
reconstruction slips into fantasy. The temptation to discern an essentially fictional 
unity is increased by the fact that the material, though it is all drawn from ancient 
Greek texts, comes from many different locales, times, levels of society. The 
picture can at best be an impressionistic sketch, a series of experimental snaps, not 
an ethnographic report. 

I then explore the twilit world of agögai (dywyai), rituals designed to lead a 
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desired person to one's house and bed. These provide an unusually intimate picture 
of private and heartfelt anxieties, as staged in one's psyche by persons more 
experienced in self-dramatization and in entertaining themselves than our relatively 
passive consumer culture. The bed at night, or the rooftop nearby, is the imagined 
location of most agógai, their place of performance and the goal of the rite, and it 
is in the fantasy world of half-sleep that the desperate, sometimes suicidal, passions 
grow strong. Some of the violence of language and gesture in the agdgai is due to 
the projected intensity of the performer's own sense of victimization by a power he 
is helpless to control. My subtext takes the risk here of romanticizing Mediterranean 
passion (as Stendahl and Browning did for Italy) as something exquisite and vital, 
missing in our drier and paler culture. This too, of course, is a trick of sorts. It is not 
that modern culture is passionless, only that we are differently embarrassed about 
certain displays and expressions of it. If I were writing a novel rather than a 
scholarly essay, these scenes might be made to fit very well into a modern context. 
Finally, I dwell on the implications of a disturbing terra-cotta statuette in the 
Louvre, using the anthropological common sense of the first section and the pas- 
sionate psychology of the second to graph some of the deep tremors of hatred of 
women that seethe in the symbolic actions of the agögai. It should not be possible 
in the late twentieth century to continue to ignore the institutions of terror that have 
circumscribed the experience of women over the centuries. But the more seriously 
we take this question, the harder it is to give a single answer. I will suggest, among 
other things, that the victimage models enacted in agögai paradoxically incorporate 
rather than suppress women's desire but that they do so only within the models of 
family competition and male fantasy in which any desire is a dangerous irruption 
into one's autonomy and in which women's desire in particular must be thought 
of—that is, by men—as submitting to the pretensions of masculine control.? 


HOME REMEDIES FOR EROS 


A Public Drama 


The Samian wedding witnessed by Polemo would not have been perceived as a tale 
of true love triumphing over opposition. It was rather an unmitigated social disaster 
for all concerned. The two families, putting their alliance on display in the open 
streets by a procession from house to house, have been shamed before an audience 
that watches, evaluates, spreads the tale and keeps it in long remembrance. In the 
zero-sum competition between families a fall in the stock of one group means a rise 
in the value of others. The social force of prescribed enmity, manifested in compe- 
tition, gossip, and envy is so strong that its deleterious effects can even be executed 
unconsciously and unwittingly, as in the case of the evil eye.’ The two principal 
terms that articulate this perpetual jockeying for position are honor and shame, 
represented respectively by the men and the women of a family.? The behavior of 
men in controlling the reputation of a household and in prudently administering its 
resources has been analyzed from fourth-century sources by Michel Foucault.? The 
experience of Mediterranean women is considerably more difficult of access (appro- 
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priately enough) and falls outside the scope of Foucault's project, which is to trace 
the archaeology of certain practices of self-discipline, but modern analogies provide 
a consistent framework within which the ancient evidence fits snugly and comfort- 
ably.!0 

Young women are the actors (often treated as passive tokens in the social game) 
whose cooperation is essential in the highly unstable process of transmitting prop- 
erty through the recreation and redefinition of family units. As the bearers of a 
tremendous symbolic weight determining the good or bad reputation of two fami- 
lies, virgins, brides, and young wives are often perceived as the point of maximum 
vulnerability in a household's integrity. “A woman's status defines the status of all 
the men who are related to her in determinate ways. These men share the conse- 
quences of what happens to her, and share therefore the commitment to protect her 
virtue, "11 

An emphasis on protecting the vulnerable, of course, installs the vulnerability of 
women as a permanent and necessary part of the system—a bar to the crossover of 
women, should any aspire to do so, into activities of the public and male realms. 
This is the first key point at which we must invoke a sophisticated awareness of the 
interplay between our values and our evaluations. A naive reliance on the public 
pronouncements of ancient men would lead us to think that their wives and daugh- 
ters were objectively weak in mind and body, both light-headed and prone to 
passion. Such statements should be taken seriously as a social move in the competi- 
tive game,!? but should not be accepted at face value. An equally naive assumption 
that ancient women were much the same in character and aspirations as modern 
women would lead us to dismiss most ancient texts as patriarchal propaganda and 
even to resent their automatic classification of women as counters in an exclusively 
male game. 

To counteract these temptations we must not only weave together various types 
of evidence—in this essay mainly literary productions and medical self-help proce- 
dures—but we must be aware of the historical, cultural, and material premises of 
their utterance.!3 Chief among these, and one very difficult for us to grasp, is the 
prevalence of lying.!^ Duplicity is not just a cultivated skill useful in special 
circumstances but a permanent state of defensiveness against intrusive enemies who 
will use any knowledge about the private affairs of a family to bring it down. Hence 
with every affirmation of family honor we must also posit the unspoken comments 
of neighbors doubting its truth; by the same token every aspersion on a family's 
integrity must be understood as an "interested" comment. In short, every statement 
implies a plethora of competing and opposing evaluations in a network wherein no 
allegation is disinterested and every assessment is a strategic move in the collective 
maneuvering of public opinion concerning the relative prestige of family units. 

These comments on duplicity serve, first, to underscore the high stakes of a public 
performance like a wedding, which stages the outcome of delicate negotiations 
between families entering into an alliance in the presence of numerous well-wishers 
who undoubtedly entertain concealed thoughts of at least low-grade hostility. In 
1968 Manoli, an eighteen-year-old young man from a socially prominent family on 
the island of "Nisi" fell in love with a girl from a poor family: *As Manoli had eaten 
at the girl's house, his family felt that someone there must have put a love potion 
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into his food." Resisting all the advice and pressure from his family, Manoli eloped 
with the girl and after a few days returned and went through a formal wedding 
ceremony: 


The groom was unable to consummate the marriage. It was believed that when the best man 
passed the wedding crowns over the couple's heads three times, someone present had 
uttered magic words and had tied three knots in a string, thereby acquiring power over the 
couple. . . . The groom took ill and was bedridden for four months. He began to waste 
away, and the priest was summoned daily to bless him and the house. A relative suggested 
that a witch in Athens be consulted and he, his parents, and his wife went to Athens. The 
witch performed a curing ritual and instructed them to return to Nisi and be remarried at an 
outlying chapel. This was done. At this service, known as reversing the crowns, the magic 
was broken. 


The intense disapproval of the bride's parents at her elopement and of the groom's 
family at Manoli's folly gives ample grounds to reconstruct the network of "social 
forces" at work—gossip, defamation, dirty looks, and other covert symbolizing 
activities such as knot tying and muttered words of power—influencing and correct- 
ing the young couple's improper behavior. A few years later the couple was 
divorced after Manoli became convinced that his original love “must have been 
witchcraft. Otherwise, he would have listened to his father and waited. He added, 
“Why else would I have married during the best years of my life?’ "!5 The transition 
along public thoroughfares from the protected inner sanctum of one house to that of 
another exposes the symbolically vulnerable family members, bride, and groom to 
malignancy that is both inevitable and invisible.! (Playing out this line of thought, 
we might maintain that many forms of what we call ancient *magic" are simply our 
way of representing “social forces," equally inevitable and invisible, "forces" that 
no longer prevail with us. In time to come what we assume to be powerful "social 
forces" may in turn be called our *magic" by a future "enlightened" society.) 

Second, the assumption that hostility will be present but masked helps us to place 
the techniques of erotic influence where they belong—that is, in the extensive 
penumbra surrounding public events; they are usually unrecorded by conventional 
public discourse but undoubtedly present in unguessably large amounts. Thus it is 
only the more conversational or unpretentious or deliberately outrageous works of 
classical literature that allude with any regularity to the covert acts of symbolic 
influence that most citizens are constantly practicing—and always denying that they 
practice—on their fellows. How did Pericles come to have so many cooperating 
allies (piAot)? “One hears" and “they say" that it was due to spells (é7@dat, 
epöidai) and love charms (diArpa, philtra).!? Playfully, Socrates can explain the 
faithful devotion of his friends Apollodoros and Antisthenes to philtra and epoidai 
and the drawing of Simias and Cebes all the way from Thebes to the even stronger 
attractive power of ivyyes (iunges) (Xen. Mem. 3.11.16—18). 


Recipes for Success 


The later handbooks of self-help procedures record many such devices for (in the 
words of a modern magus) “winning friends and influencing people." Those that are 
focused narrowly and exclusively on sex will be considered later. Here we must first 
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note the texture of the social fabric into which such private practices are woven, for 
eros cannot be neatly detached from the total world in which these actors try to 
upstage each other. The ideal of personal success for men in an agonistic, duplici- 
tous, self-dramatizing culture includes the items requested in a prayer to Helios 
(PGM Ш.494—611): “Come to me with your face gleaming, at the resting-place 
(koirn) you choose yourself, granting me, NN, life, health, safety, wealth, fine 
children, knowledge, ready hearing, good disposition, good counsel, good reputa- 
tion, memory, charm (xapıs), looks (иорфт)), beauty (каллоѕ) before all persons 
who see me, and make my words persuasive, you who hear everything without 
exception, great god" (lines 575-81). 

The petitioner would like to shine in his community not only with external marks 
of physical success but most particularly in personal qualities, because the truly 
significant interactions in which his value is continuously judged and rated by others 
are those where he shows his individual excellence. To get the edge on competitors 
often means charming or outfoxing them rather than fighting or insulting them, so 
generalized prayers for success frequently include what may seem to us a rather 
peacocklike pride in looking good and being seen as sexually appealing. The social 
implications of radiating x&p«s (charis) in the eyes of the community are brought 
out in spells specifically directed to acquiring or reinforcing one's charisma, such as 
X11.397—400, which promises the bearer of an inscribed wormwood root, “You will 
be charming and befriended and admired by all who see you."!? Part of such a 
person's total influence as a force in his society is his outright sexiness, as in the 
recommendation to carry the right eye and first tail-joint of a wolf in a gold container 
to make the bearer “well thought of and successful and honored and victorious and 
sweet and desirable in form and loved and desired by women."!? 

Competitive success is regularly joined not only with personal charisma but with 
power to soften and restrain the anger of one's enemies.?? A prayer to Helios under 
the rubric Spell to restrain anger, win victory, gain charisma (XXXVI.211—30) 
asks not only for “sexiness (éara@podtota) and charm before all men and all 
women" and for "victory over all men and all women" but also for protection against 
failure, plots, harmful drugs, exile, and poverty. These latter eventualities are seen 
as the outcome of other people's vids (thumos, "anger, resentment”), which must 
be restrained, hence the name Ovjokároxov (thumokatochon, "anger-restraint"). 
Exuding charm and warding off anger are equally necessary and coimplicated 
strategies in the project of maximizing personal success.?! Anger-restraining tech- 
niques range from reciting lines of Homer (1V.831—32)2 to saying prayers 
(XXXVI.161—77) to carrying inscribed pieces of metal or papyrus (VII.940—68, 
IX, and X11.179-81).?? The last three are designed so that the name of a particularly 
dangerous person may be inserted according to the needs of the wearer. We have 
one such prescription spell on an ostracon asking Cronos to check the anger of Hori, 
son of Maria, and not let him speak to Hatros, son of Таеѕеѕ.2* This is mild. Others 
beg the god to subject, silence, subordinate, enslave, and trample on NN (VII.940— 
68, IX); that intention is acted out by placing a tablet in one's right sandal inscribed 
with mystic vowels and angels' names: "Just as these sacred names are being 
trampled, so also let NN who hinders me be trampled” (X.36-50). 

The systematic interlacing of violence and charm, which we may find puzzling 
and even repugnant, is simply the necessary shape given to aspirations for success 
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in that agonistic, masked, and duplicitous society. The @tATpoKaTadeo pos ( phil- 
trokatadesmos) of Astrapsakos (VIII.1—63) is obviously “a spell for some shop- 
keeper to ensure good business,” as its translator notes.?5 But the blessings prayed 
for NN and his workplace (£pyaornpıov, line 63) include not only victory and 
wealth but charisma (4, 27, 36), sexiness (ёпафроёйісіа, 5, 62), and a handsome 
face and body (простор eiöos, 5; порфт), 27, 30; k&XXos, 27). Our analytic 
surgery should not sever the nexus of triumph and seductiveness in this shop- 
keeper's social personality, for they are constantly juxtaposed in its litanies.2° Both 
his charm and his strength serve the same goal in the wary game of life: "Humble all 
before me and give me power and beauty, etc." (30-31) Hence the title ġà- 
rpokaradsouos, which equally invokes violent restraint of one's competitors 
(котабес jos) and friendly alliance (ф:Атро-), is not misleading, as the translator 
claims, but expresses the diffusion of a visible, low-grade eros throughout the 
competitive structure. 

The serviceableness of such eros is most vividly portrayed in the rite for con- 
structing and empowering a wax image of Eros to be an all-purpose assistant 
(parhedros) in XII.14—95. When it has absorbed the life breath of seven 
strangled birds, the Eros statue will serve its master in bearing powerful messages 
of compulsion to all men and women whom the owner wishes to influence. “I call 
upon you, in your beautiful resting-place (xoiry), in your house of desire, serve me 
and always convey whatever message I tell you” (40-41). Among other things, this 
assistant can “make all men and all women turn to desire me" (Em épwra pov, 
61—62) and can “grant me charisma, sweet speech, sexiness towards all men and all 
women in creation, that they be subject to me in all things that I wish, for I am the 
servant of the most high god who controls the cosmos, the ruler of all” (69-72). The 
power of this Eros assistant to enter people's houses (82); to appear in their dreams 
or as a divine visitation in the midst of sleep (15-16, 41-42, 83-84); or to “afflict 
them with fear, trembling, anxiety, mental disturbance" (54—55, 84) assimilates this 
serviceable or “social success" eros to the more focussed agögai of the next section. 
Before turning to those, however, we must round off this treatment of simple 
self-help therapies by taking a brief look at aphrodisiacs and antaphrodisiacs. 


Erotic Pharmacology 


The terms феАтрокатадєс uos (philtrokatadesmos) and xapıryoıov (char- 
itesion) covered not only prayers and amulets but more directly material technolo- 
gies for stimulating and managing sexual feelings, such as penis ointments?’ 
(VIII. 191—92) and love potions. The penis of a lizard caught copulating produces 
indissoluble affection in the woman who unwittingly drinks it; and if you can throw 
your handkerchief over lizards copulating it will be a yapitjovov péya (great 
spell to produce charm); the tail worn as an amulet promotes erection (Cyranides 
2.14.10—13). This is useful knowledge and it circulated in massive quantities along 
informal channels on the ground, leaving but a few traces in the stratosphere of 
dignified writing.2? Before the compilation of handbooks it resided with families 
and individuals who might share it as they chose.?? Plato's Charmides shows how 
a cure for headache (consisting of a leaf and recited spell) could be passed on; 
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Achilles Tatius’ novel Leucippe and Cleitophon does the same for a bee sting 
remedy (2.6). But note that both cures are incorporated into the narrative as tricks 
to seduce a desirable person (Charm. 155B) rather than as straightforward home 
remedies. 

It seems that one of the central institutions for promoting and sharing such 
knowledge was the symposium. At least, the antiquarian and medical literature that 
picks up information about aphrodisiacs tends to set it in a symposiastic context.?0 
The Playful Tricks of Democritos includes lamp illusions, oinoprophylactics, and 
sexual stimulants.?! Athenaios' experts on cultivated dining know a good deal about 
what foods rouse desire.3? They cite treatises in prose and poetry from classical and 
hellenistic times (Philoxenos’ Dinner, Heracleides of Tarenton's Symposion, Terp- 
sicles’ Concerning Aphrodisiacs) that included equally useful advice on which 
foods cause gas (Ath. 53C) and which promote sperm (bulbs, snails, and eggs 
[64A]). But this material is obviously much older and more widely available; most 
of Athenaeus’ aphrodisiacs are cited from fourth-century Attic comedy (Ath. 63E- 
64B, 356E-F). He might have added Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusai 1092, where the 
crones demanding sex from a young man advise him to gulp down a potful of 
bulbs.?3 Theophrastos records, with varying degrees of skepticism, the claims of 
fourth-century herb merchants:* ointment of snapdragon produces good reputation 
(Hist. Pl. 9.19.3), mandrake root in vinegar is a love-potion (9.9.1).35 Hipponax 
evidently referred to a love potion to be drunk when one saw the first swallow in the 
springtime (172 West).?6 The simplest ways are sometimes best: the Aristotelian 
Problems (3.33) recommend a big breakfast and light dinner to promote sexual 
desire. 

Many of these ingredients are explicitly conceived in a system of balances, since 
the prudent householder needs to control eros both in its arousal and in its dispersal, 
both for male and for female. The plant "rocket" (Eruca sativa, evCwpov), eaten 
green, prevents erection and wet dreams,?” but its seeds mixed with pepper and 
honey produces an erection two fingers long and is especially recommended for 
“older men whose part is relaxed.”38 The weasel's right testicle is conceptive, the 
left is contraceptive (Cyran. 2.7). The right molar of a small crocodile worn as a 
amulet guarantees erection in men, the left produces “equally powerful pleasure in 
women" (Cyran. 2.29).?? The testiclelike double bulbs of the orchis and satyrion 
have opposite effects (adversantur altera alteri [Pliny HN 27.65]), stimulating or 
depressing desire, ^" producing male or female children.^! 

Some ingredients are directed specifically against women, such as crane brain 
(Ael. NA 1.44) and sparrow's gizzard, which, given secretly in a drink, promotes 
pleasure and eros in the maiden who swallows it (Cyran. 1.18.42—4). Evidently 
most of this popular-technical writing was composed for men, yet in literature and 
historical anecdote suspicions are regularly directed to women as food handlers who 
might add secret ingredients to affect men's eros.? Here, too, the network of 
competition and suspicion motivates the action. Aretaphila, married to the hateful 
tyrant of Cyrene, tried to poison him; detected in her food-tampering, she defends 
herself by claiming merely to be preparing antidotes to the drugs and devices of 
other women, so that her husband's affection (edvor«) will not be drawn away and 
her honorable position will continue to be secure (Plut. De Mul. Vir. 256A-C.) 
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Deianeira, in Sophocles’ Trachiniai, is similarly motivated: she hates “bold 
women,” presumably those who use erotic charms to gain lovers, but uses Nessos’ 
blood to keep Heracles faithful to her (lines 575-87).* 

These self-help procedures, in their very ordinariness, do not constitute a reliable 
system for managing the deepest and most disturbing problems of passion, particu- 
larly the deeply unwanted experience of falling helplessly and hopelessly in love. 
Let us turn then once more to Polemo’s wedding to study the medical and psycho- 
logical aspects of such invasive, antisocial eros and the covert, symbolizing activi- 
ties used by lovers on unwilling subjects. 


REMEDIUM AMORIS 


Polemo’s detection of the truth concealed in two lovers’ hearts was couched in a 
specifically medical idiom. In effect, he was diagnosing an illness on the basis of 
signs visible in the face and bearing of the bride and her lover. The belief runs 
deeply through ancient medicine, social practice, and literature that intense desire is 
a diseased state affecting the soul and the body, an illness that up to a point can be 
discerned and analyzed but that is remarkably difficult to treat. The pathology is 
fundamentally melancholic: “Those who possess a large quantity of hot black bile 
become frenzied or clever or erotic or easily moved to anger and desire.”4> Nowa- 
days, free-associating on the world Jove would not elicit frenzy and anger as primary 
responses. Since the premises we bring to “love stories” are somewhat different 
from those of the ancient Mediterranean, we must always be on our guard against 
misreading such narratives. For instance, when Herodotos begins a dynastic tale by 
saying “Kandaules fell in love with his own wife” (1.8), his audience knew from the 
word eros itself, as well as from the ominous conjunction of eros with marriage, that 
desperate events were in the offing. 

If falling in love is, in many contexts, much the same as falling 11,46 this is 
particularly the case for those whose desire has been roused for someone they must 
not associate with or marry. Of course, it is true for young lovers in general: "What 
is sweeter for a human being than the desire for a woman, especially a young man's 
desire? . . . Yet griefs and toil follow close behind.”*’ If the lover's desire is not 
reciprocated or is not sanctioned by his or her family, the situation is desperate 
indeed, often resulting in the victim's taking to bed, wasting away and, if untreated, 
meeting his end.*® Suicide is a common end to stories of hopeless love, as in the old 
Greek folk song of Kalyke, who leaped from a cliff rather than live without the 
young man who rejected her.^? Eros in such circumstances is felt to be the sort of 
constraint or external pressure that may make life simply unlivable. The moral 
justifications for suicide in classical philosophy refer generically to god-sent con- 
straints, among which eros counted in popular opinion if not in Aristotle’s.>° 

Since eros, for all its beauty, loosens the limbs and dominates one's better 
judgment (Hes. Theog. 120—22), it is crucial to be able to diagnose and treat the 
affliction.?! Polemo's demonstration belongs to a long line of claims and stories 
showing the limits of ordinary medicine's ability to cope with the devastating and 
disruptive power of eros. The physician can detect it, but he cannot control it. A few 
such narratives (proving the rule) do manage to have happy endings. The famous 
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physician Erisistratos not only correctly analyzed the cause of prince Antiochos' 
sickness as unfulfilled eros but detected the object of his love by feeling his pulse as 
various members of the household entered the sickroom.>? (Galen believed the story 
and claimed to have done the same.)® But more typically, eros confounds social 
expectations and medical expertise. People who lived near the River Selemnos in 
Achaia had told Pausanias that bathing in its waters cured eros for men and women 
alike, and he comments wryly, “If there is any truth in the tale, the water of the 
Selemnos is more valuable than great wealth" (7.23.3). The continual, quasi- 
medical complaint is that there is no drug to cure that disease except the beloved in 
person.?4 

The core experience represented in erotic literature is that of powerful involuntary 
attraction, felt as an invasion and described in a pathology of physical and mental 
disturbance. There are many well-known examples from Sappho to Daphnis and 
Chloe,’ but let us rather look at a less-celebrated example, that of the lovely 
Sosipatra, from the pages of Eunapios’ Lives of the Philosophers.?’ Trained from 
the age of five in religious and philosophical lore by two old Chaldean magi, 
Sosipatra acquired the powers of prescience and telepathy that were the aim of many 
iatrosophists in the fourth century A.D. Her kinsman Philometor, “conquered by her 
beauty and her speech," falls into a state of eros that “was constraining him and 
doing him violence." He begins to ply unspecified arts at which he is adept to make 
Sosipatra feel the same, and she begins to be aware of his attempts. She describes 
her pathos to her confidant Maximus: "When Philometor is present, he is just 
Philometor . . . ; but whenI see him leaving, my heart inside me is stung and twists 
about at his departure." Philometor perseveres in his rites, and Maximus struggles 
against him, "learning by divinatory sacrifices what Power Philometor had sum- 
moned to help him and then invoking a more violent and forceful Spirit to dissolve 
the spell of the lesser one.'5? Sosipatra is freed from her unwelcome feelings, and 
Philometor stops his plotting. 

What covert symbolizing activities did Philometor practice? Many low-tech 
devices are known from Papyri Graecae Magicae, such as words to whisper over a 
wine cup before giving it to someone to drink?? or ingredients to add to the drink 
itself.© A sun scarab properly boiled in myrrh and with just a touch of vetch ("the 
constraining plant," karavdykn Boravn°!) enables you to compel a woman to 
follow you once you have touched her, presumably with a dab of the wonderful 
oil.9? Eye contact is powerful even without pharmaceutical or spiritual аѕѕіѕќапсе,63 
but the effect can be enhanced by saying the secret name of Aphrodite to yourself 
seven times while looking at her (PGM IV.1265—74) or by saying a formula and 
breathing deeply three times while you stare at her. If she smiles back it is a sign that 
the spell has worked! 

But Philometor was not fooling around with amatory jeux. The compulsion he 
tried to project because he felt it himself belonged rather to the far more extensive 
and expressive set of rites known as agögai, spells to lead or draw a person to one’s 
house and bedroom. The compelling power, if it works ideally, knows no resis- 
tance. I will use two literary pictures of perfectly effective agdgai—albeit both 
contain a measure of authorial irony—to frame an account of the rites and proce- 
dures known from Papyri Graecae Magicae. 

The first occurs in Apuleius' Metamorphoses, or Golden Ass (2.32 and 3.15—18). 
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Fotis, servant to the witch Pamphile, is directed to filch some hairs from a handsome 
Boeotian youth while he is sitting in the barbershop. The barber prevents her, so, to 
cover her failure, she brings her mistress some hairs of the same color taken from 
goatskins recently shorn and hanging up, inflated, to dry. Pamphile takes them at 
night up to her rooftop, where she has her laboratory stocked with herbs, engraved 
metal tablets, pieces of shipwreck wood, parts of human corpses, and animal bones. 
With fire and incantations and various liquids she knots and burns the hairs, which 
causes the bodies from which they came, not the Boeotian youth's but the inflated 
goatskins, to come bouncing along the street and beat at Pamphile's house door. 

Before the recovery of the rituals in Papyri Graecae Magicae one might have 
thought that Apuleius' picture was so much fantasy. But everything in it, with the 
stunning exception of the untypical gender of the agent, belongs to the regular 
procedures for drawing a person helplessly out of her house and into one's bed. At 
PGM VII.462—66, for instance, a copper nail from a shipwreck is used to write 
characters on a tin plate, which is then bound with ousia—some real material from 
the body of the person being enchanted, typically hair®——and thrown into the sea. 
The inscription reads, “Make her, NN, love me." PGM CXVII (first century B.C.) 
requires “two strands of her hair.” PGM XVI, XIXa, and LXXXIV —all prescrip- 
tion love spells— were actually found wrapped with hair.6° The progressive power 
of a spell to force its victim from her house and along the streets to yours can be 
watched in the flickering of seven wicks made from the hawser of a wrecked ship 
(PGM V11.593-619): “If the first flame sputters, know that she has been seized by 
the daemon; the second, that she has come out; the third, that she is walking; the 
fourth, that she is arriving; the fifth, that she is at the gate; the sixth, that she is at the 
doorlatch; the seventh, that she has entered the house." 

Many agögai, like Pamphile’s, employ fire; &urupov (empuron, “in the fire”) is 
even used as a rubric. The obvious symbolism of burning passion felt as internal 
heat and fire occurs also in the commands (“May the soul and heart of her, NN burn, 
and be on fire until she comes loving to me, NN,” XXXVI.81—82) and in the act of 
placing the inscribed papyrus with ousia in the dry-heat room of a public bathhouse 
(ХХХУІ.75).68 But in some ways a more revealing aspect of the spell worker's fire 
is not its heat but the fact that it is specifically lighted at night. For agogai are 
fundamentally generated not by a belief in some thermal technology as such but 
from a dramatic scene of nocturnal isolation with well-defined psychological fea- 
tures and a consistent strategy of duplicitous projection. If we look not at the 
prescientific beliefs (such as the power of “sympathetic magic") that may be extrap- 
olated from the procedures but rather at their rhetoric, drama, and social psychol- 
ogy, we will be able to reach a much more authentic understanding of their tenor and 
function in the lives of ancient lovers. 


A Night Scene 


When the setting for an agógé is specified, the time is night, the place is ordinarily 
a high room or rooftop from which the agent may speak to and observe the moon or 
the planet Venus, and the equipment includes a lamp or fire and sundry materials. 
There are twelve secure examples of such rites in Papyri Graecae Magicae and 
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Papyri Demoticae Magicae: PGM IV.1496-1595 (= XXXVL 333-60), IV.1716— 
1870 (Sword of Dardanos), IV.2006-2125 (Pitys’s agöge), IV.2441-2621, 
IV.2708—84, 1V.2891—2942, VIL862—918 (Lunar spell of Claudianos), and 
X11.376—96, PDM xiv.1070—77, PGM xxxvi.134—60 (a night rite at one's own 
house door), РОМ 1xi.112—7, and PGM LXI.1—38. Other agögai involving lamps 
(PGM V1I.593—619, LXII.1—24) are almost certainly to be performed as night 
scenes, even though darkness and stars and sleep are not mentioned. In order not to 
misperceive the psychological and social relations implied in this scene, it must be 
divided into two aspects: the ritual scene of the agent (typically a man about to go 
to bed) and the imagined scene of the victim (typically a woman asleep in her own 
house). 


The Agent. "Keep the offering (a mixture of drowned field mouse, moon beetles, 
goat fat, baboon dung, two ibis eggs, etc.) in a lead box, and whenever you want to 
enact it, remove a little and build a coal fire and climb up onto a high house and offer 
it saying the following formula at moonrise" (PGM IV.2466—70). The agent stands 
facing the night sky, looking at the moon (or the planet Venus), addressing a long 
prayer to her and watching for the goddess's reactions: “If you see the star (Venus) 
glowing, it is a sign that she (the victim) has been hit; if you see it scattering sparks, 
she has begun to walk along the road; if it assumes an oblong shape like a lamp, she 
has arrived" (IV .2939—42).9? Certain preliminary steps may be required during the 
preceding day, such as placing an inscribed ass's hide under a corpse at sunset 
(IV.2038—41) or burying a wax Osiris under her doorsill (PDM 61.116), but the 
dormant power of such preparations is only awakened to life in the dead of night. 


The Victim. The person to be affected by an agöge is usually sleeping in her own 
bed, and what the agent wishes for her is an increasingly powerful feeling of 
restlessness and inner torment so that she cannot sleep: "Take sweet sleep away 
from her, let her eyelids not touch and adhere to each other, let her be worn down 
with insomniac anxieties focused on me” (PGM IV.2735-39);” “Isis is twisting 
and turning on her holy bed. .. . Make NN, daughter of NN, have insomnia, 
feel flighty, be hungry and thirsty, get no sleep, and lust for me, NN, son of NN, 
with a gut-deep lust until she comes and makes her female genitals adhere to my 
male genitals. If she wants to sleep, put thorn-filled leather whips underneath her 
and impale her temples with wooden spikes" (XXXVI.142, 147—52). The anxiety 
wished upon her is variously elaborated in terms of physical and mental symptoms 
such as burning (“Burn her psyche with a sleepless fire," IV.2767), disorientation. 
(“Make her dizzy, let her not know where she is," LXI.15-16), and frenzy (“Let 
her be terrified, seeing phantoms, sleepless with lust and affection for me,” 
VII.888—-89). 

Between the agent and the victim, as depicted in these scenarios, there is a 
curious transference. The rite assigns a role of calm and masterful control to the 
performer and imagines the victim's scene as one of passionate inner torment. But 
if we think about the reality of the situation, the intended victim is in all likelihood 
sleeping peacefully, blissfully ignorant of what some love-stricken lunatic is doing 
on his roof; while the man himself, if he is fixated on this particular woman, is really 
suffering in that unfortunate and desperate state known as eros. The spells direct that 
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the woman's mind be wholly occupied with thoughts of the lover: from the evidence 
of the ritual we can say, rather, that the lover himself is already powerfully preoccu- 
pied with thoughts of the victim.”! 

The experience of eros as a victimization by unwanted invasive forces requires 
powerful therapy. The method of behavior modification employed in these rites is 
to make the lover go through motions that are masterful and dominating, with a text 
that suppresses all reference to his felt anxiety and conjures up instead an image of 
his love object's experiencing the torments that he is actually feeling: “Let her mind 
be dominated by the powerful constraint of eros." (IV.2762--63) The texts, of 
course, are technical manuals for professional (or at least expert) use and they do not 
provide us with information about the clients who consulted the expert. But it fits 
better with what we have seen of the psychology and type scenes of Mediterranean 
eros to imagine that the typical client for such a rite was not a Don Juan who wanted 
to increase the sheer number of his conquests but rather some young male who 
needed it rather desperately. Philometor, for instance, resorted to such rites because 
he was first "conquered" by the beauty and speech of Sosipatra. His attempt to 
project eros onto her was a calculated response to his own miserable plight. 

The second literary picture of an agóge, from Lucian, features just such a client. 
Allowing, again, for a certain authorial irony affecting the tone of the narrative, it 
presents an altogether more credible and realistic context for the actual employment 
of professional expertise in a problem of lovesickness. Young Glaucias, who is 
eighteen and has just inherited his father's estate, has fallen in love with Chrysis, the 
wife of Demeas, and it throws him into utter helplessness so that he can no longer 
study philosophy. His teacher comes to his rescue by bringing in a Hyperborean 
mage who can summon daemons, call stale corpses to life, and send erötes to get 
people. The mage expects four minas up front to buy materials and sixteen more if 
the rite works. He waits for the waxing moon and at midnight, in an area of the 
house open to the sky, first summons the shade of Glaucias' father (who reluctantly 
gives his blessing to the affair) and then makes Hecate come up from the underworld 
and the Moon come down from the sky. Finally he fashions a little statue of Eros 
from clay and tells it to go fetch Chrysis. It flies off and after a little while she 
knocks at the door and rushes in to embrace Glaucias “like a woman absolutely mad 
with lust." At cockcrow Hecate, the Moon, and Chrysis herself all return to their 
proper ріасеѕ.72 

Under the Lucianic icing of irony there is a substantial and perfectly plausible 
rendition of the real-life concerns and motives that led people to use magic rites. 
Looking at the fuller social context of their performance, we can see that agdgai are 
structured as a system of displacements. The first displacement, presumably of 
therapeutic value in itself, is the intense imaging of the client's illness as a thing felt 
by someone else. It might be very healthy for a self-conceived victim of love to act 
out a scene of mastery and control and to see from the outside and at a psychic 
distance what those torments look like. An agoge, too, is the kind of last-ditch 
therapy made necessary by a certain cultural conception of eros, and as such it is a 
therapy that not only proclaims its own extremity but even in a certain sense its own 
impossibility. For the implied message of the rite is the home truth enunciated 
above, that there is no cure for eros except the beloved herself. 

The control exercised by the agent is in some part a control over his own 
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desperation, as he summons chthonic powers to do terrible things: it puts him in a 
role opposed to that of the erotic victim he "actually" is. The spiritual authority 
assumed by the lover is a second kind of displacement, for he speaks with the 
backing of, and sometimes in the person of, a mighty Power: "for I have about me 
the power of the great god, whose name cannot be uttered by anyone except by me 
alone on account of his power. . . . Hear me because of the constraint, for I have 
named you on account of NN, daughter of NN, that she have affection for me and 
do whatever I want" (LX1.23—29). Within this displaced authority (“It is not I, the 
helpless lover, who command you but I, the god or friend of gods") we can also 
detect the real authority of the expert who has designed and administered the rite. 
Desperate lovers like Glaucias are helped by their friends and also by experts, 
whose wisdom about personal problems may be couched in language very different 
from that now current but that was surely effective in its way (a point not appreci- 
ated by Lucian). 

A third, and particularly revealing, displacement is that which occurs in the 
diabolic strategy occasionally adopted to enlist the aid of the goddess. To inflict so 
awful a condition as eros on an unwitting human, the goddess must be persuaded 
that the intended victim deserves to be punished: 


Let all the cloudy darkness part asunder and let the light of the goddess Aktiophis shine forth 
for me and let her hear my holy voice. For I come announcing the slander (6.0801), 
diabole) of the foul, unholy woman, NN. For she has slandered your holy mysteries, 
making them known to mortals. It was NN who said this, it was not I who said, “I saw the 
greatest goddess descending from the celestial pole, walking on earth without sandals, 
carrying a sword, naming a disgusting name.” It was NN who said, “I saw the goddess 
drinking blood." NN said it, I did not: AKTIOPHI ERESCHIGAL NEBOUTOSOUALETH PHORPHORBA 
SATRAPAMMON CHOIRIXIE SARKOBORA. Proceed to NN and take away her sleep and make her 
psyche burn; give her mental torment, sting her out of her mind, chase her from every place 
and every house and bring her thus to me, NN. (IV.2471-92, cf. XXXVI.138-44) 


The procedure is remarkably duplicitous, and therein lies its resonance with the 
larger patterns of Mediterranean social relations and with the cultural configuration 
given to eros. The projection of the lover's öiaßoArn (diabolé), like the similar 
transfers of his own victimage onto another and of another's commanding power 
onto himself, can also guide us in interpreting the deep dissonance that exists 
between the literary creations and the material artifacts in this field. There are two 
contrasts. First, in literature lovesick clients are usually female and the ritual experts 
whose help they seek in learning how to counteract or fulfill eros are usually male,73 
whereas the prescription papyri and tablets are predominantly composed by (or on 
behalf of) men in pursuit of women.” The generic rites in manuals, too, regularly 
and unselfconsciously assume that the client will be a man aiming at a woman.” 
The second contrast is that poetry and novels reveal a fascination with the powerful 
crone, often in groups like Macbeth's weird sisters." Yet gangs of ugly women 
raiding cemeteries and swooping down on handsome young men do not figure in the 
papyri or tablets. In real life the persons famous for their “magical” powers and 
knowledge are regularly men, not women, as in Apuleius’ Apologia 90.77 

Both contrasts make sense as part of a cultural habit on the part of men to deal 
with threats of eros by fictitious denial and transfer. When weakened by invading 
eros, men could seek help through a personal ceremony that reassigned the roles of 
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victim and master and, in the more generalized forum of literature, through the 
construction of public images that relocated both the victimage (in young women— 
Simaetha in Theoc. 2 and others) and the wickeder forms of erotic depredation (in 
older women-—Canidia in Apul. Met. and others). 

Women, for all we know, might have resorted to the same ceremonies; in a few 
cases (note 74) we know that they did, and this is testimony to the cultural belief that 
women were potentially victims of Eros and agents of daemonic eros in the same 
way that men are. But we certainly do not find them resorting to these ceremonies 
in the tangible materials left to us in even nearly equal numbers to теп.78 At a guess 
I would say that insofar as women's conceptions of eros as a problem for family 
politics overlapped with men's, their activities were more likely to take the form of 
vigilance and direct intervention in their immediate neighborhood. Young women 
who might fall into lovesickness are considerably more watched and guarded and 
disciplined than their brothers and presumably had less easy access to the male 
experts with their books and to the money required for hiring them. The "old women 
who know incantations” (Theoc. Id. 2.91) have expert knowledge but tend not to 
leave much behind them in the way of papyrus, lead, and published poetry. Clement 
of Alexandria imagines that rich ladies, transported in their litters to public temples, 
associate with old women and mendicant priests who teach them whispered spells 
to gain lovers (Paed. 3.28.3). 

It might be tempting to identify such old ladies, wrinkled and dressed in black, as 
a source for the witch fantasy in men's imagination, but they are at most a Ror- 
Schach blot onto which men projected facets of their own behavior. One, more 
paradoxical conclusion to be drawn from the confrontation of real agögai with 
literary fantasies is that Horace's Canidia behaves in a masculine style—and not 
only because she is energetic in going after what she wants (mascula libido, Epod. 
5.41). The conceptual or imaginative source of the witch fantasy in men's erotic 
rituals is revealed in the poetic 6o 0A) (diabole) (РСМ IV.2574—2601), where 
the agent accuses his victim of distinctly witchy behavior: She, NN, offered to the 
goddess an unholy brew——fat of dappled goat and blood and filth, gore of a dead 
virgin, heart of one untimely dead, ovoia [ousia] of a dead dog, a human fetus.” 
He goes on in the same creative vein to paint a picture of a recognizable witch, an 
unholy, dangerous outcast from the goddess’s true worshippers. Yet no secret is 
made to us of the fact that this is a lie, deliberately concocted as a strategy to 
discredit the victim and to enlist the goddess’s dread powers on the side of the lover. 
Further, the lie is a version of the lover’s own truth, for the macabre handling of 
charnel material that regularly figures in witch fantasies is all of a piece with the 
agögai, which require a good deal of animal mutilation, contact with cemeteries, 
and converse with the violent dead. 


A Dream of Passion 


Credimus? an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? 
Do we believe? Or do lovers make up their own dreams? 
Verc, Eclogues 8.108 


A final facet of the lover's therapeutic procedure has yet to be disclosed in order to 
appreciate the many-sidedness of these highly (and in some ways deliberately) 
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misleading texts. He frequently employs a compelling go-between—an Егоѕ,80 an 
unquiet corpse,?! the goddess herself,? or any messenger chosen by her.? The 
imagined scenario is that the daemonic assistant will literally fly to the victim's 
house, enter her bedroom, and torment her until she comes to the agent's house. The 
most physical version is “Drag (Axe) her by the hair and by the feet" (VII.887). 
The visitation of the compelling assistant is acted out in a puppet show at PGM 
1V.1852—59. After making а clay statuette of Eros to be your assistant, “go late at 
night to the house of her whom you wish, tap on her door with the Eros and say to 
it, ‘Look, here is where she, NN, dwells; stand above her and say the words I have 
chosen, assuming the appearance of the god or daemon she worships.’ " 

But that last clause introduces a notion that, at least in our categories, is some- 
thing completely different. The power who will stand over her head in the likeness 
of a revered deity is a dream. The classic descriptions of significant messages 
received in sleep represent the dream speaker hovering over the head of the dream 
receiver. The erotic assistant in agogai accomplishes his mission in a psychic form 
indistinguishable from influenced dreaming.95 Indeed, the same ritual is frequently 
employed for dream sending (6vewporoumn) and for love drawing.® It is not a 
question of redeploying the same procedure for a different purpose; rather an agöge 
is inherently a nocturnal drama set in or near the lover's own bedroom; the imagined 
narrative of what happens to the victim is a projection of the lover's own disturbed 
sleep and erotic dreaming: “Put the leaf (inscribed with an agógé) under your head 
while you sleep" (PDM xiv.1070-77); “(The assistant you summon) will stand by 
you in the night in your dreams" (PGM IV .2052—53).88 

The interlacing of dreams and sex could be explored in some detail, but I will cite 
only a few intriguing texts. Dio Chrysostom interprets Paris as a man who fantasized 
about a perfectly beautiful woman in a daydream. The entire story of Helen was 
originally Paris's dream, based on his erotic desire, but then he had the status and 
wealth to carry it out in waking life (Or. 20.19—23). In Dictys of Crete's journal of 
the Trojan War (6.14—15), Odysseus was frightened by powerfully erotic dreams, 
which interpreters saw as a warning against incest with his own son. The omen is 
fulfilled when Telegonus and Odysseus kill each other. Apollonios’ Medea is 
entranced at the sight of Jason: as he leaves, his image stays in her mind as if she 
were dreaming and it remains there as a second level of reality during her waking 
moments (Argonautica 3.442—58). Best of all, “when night came on again, Ar- 
taxerxes was on fire, and Eros reminded him how beautiful were Callirhoe's eyes, 
how fine her features. He praised her hair, her walk, her voice, how she had entered 
the courtroom, how she had stood and spoken and kept silent, how she had showed 
modesty and how she had wept. He kept awake most of the night and only fell asleep 
long enough to see Callirhoe in his dreams” (Chariton Callirhoe 6.7). 

These literary elaborations are based on a widespread but little studied association 
of dreams and sex that is summed up in the verb (E£)oveıpwrrw and noun 
(££)ovsworypós or 6vetpwéts. The verbal suffix-wrrw/waow indicates a physi- 
cal disturbance, usually of an unhealthy sort.8? Observations concerning such 
dreams are plentiful in Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, and similar writers. The term 
applies not only to the dreams of men accompanied by seminal emissions but also 
to women's erotic dreams (Ar. Gen. An. 739a21-27, Hist. An. 10.6 [637a277—28] 
and 10.7 [638а5]). The most striking case of its use I know occurs in Celsus’ charge 
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that Mary Magdalene's encounter with the resurrected Jesus was only the 
6vetpwy wos of a sexually excited [m&poıorpos] woman.” 

To give a rounded account of this erotic therapy one should also include (though 
there is not room to do it here) the rites of dream sending.?! In Pseudo-Callisthenes' 
Alexander the Egyptian pharaoh-in-exile, Nectanebos, meets Olympias and agrees 
to help her with his knowledge. 


Nektanebos went forth from the palace and quickly picked and gathered a plant which he 
knew suitable for provoking dreams. And having rapidly done this, he made a female body 
of wax?? and wrote on the figure Olympias’ name. Then he made a bed of wax and put on 
it the statue he had made of Olympias. He lit a fire and poured thereon the broth of the plant, 
until the spirits appeared to Olympias; for he saw, from the signs there, Ammon united with 
her. And he rose and said, "My lady, you have conceived from me a boy child who shall be 
your avenger." And when Olympias awoke from her sleep, she was amazed at the learned 
diviner, and she said: “I saw the dream and the god that you told me about, and now I wish 
to be united with him.'9?3 


The same disturbing, malevolent imagery occurs both in agógai and in dream- 
sending rites, such as that of Agathocles (PGM XII. 107—21): “Take an all-black cat 
who died a violent death, write with myrrh on papyrus the following inscription with 
the dream you want to send, and place it in the mouth of the cat." With this we 
should compare two erotic agógai in which papyrus inscriptions are to be placed in 
the mouth of dogs who died a violent death (XIXb, XXXVI.361—71) and one that 
requires that a skull fragment of a man who died violently be placed in the mouth of 
a wax dog (IV.1872—1926). The symbolic and gestural language is similar because 
the cultural configuration of classical and later Greek eros is shaped with elements 
of violence and dreaming that our culture keeps at arm's length. 

There are many agögai like these two that do not happen to contain explicit 
references to the "night scene." If we correctly place the typical enactment of such 
rites in the lamp-lit world of a lovesick man alone with his feelings and about to 
enter the powerful underworld of his own psyche, then agogai again turn out to 
make sense as psychodramas in which intensely disturbing emotions are manipu- 
lated and treated. Taken together, they give us a uniquely vivid view of personal 
anxiety in a Mediterranean cultural setting, with their characteristic self-dramatiza- 
tion, suicidal intensity, and masking procedures. 


THE TORMENTS OF PSYCHE 


A tiny but deeply disquieting terra-cotta statuette in the Louvre shows a woman on 
her knees, hands behind her back, pierced with thirteen nails.?^ Instructions for such 
an artifact are given at IV.296ff., where a wax or clay image of a kneeling and 
bound woman is to be accompanied by a statuette of Ares standing over her and 
plunging a sword into her neck. Each body part on the female is to be inscribed with 
a magical phrase and pierced with one of thirteen copper needles while saying “I 
pierce such-and-such part of her, NN, in order that she have no one in mind but me, 
NN." The purpose expressed in the words is psychological—the lover aims to create 
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in his victim a state of mental fixation on himself—but the imagery is physically 
violent, even sadistic. A contrast between psychological “bonding” and physical 
torment is even clearer in the spell known as the Sword of Dardanos (IV.1716— 
1870), in which a magnet is engraved with Psyche ridden by Aphrodite and burned 
from beneath by a torch-holding Eros on one side, and on the other side with Eros 
and Psyche embracing. 

The problem can be posed in more general terms by noting that a good deal of 
covert erotic ceremonial employs the objects, methods, and language found in 
the procedures against enemies known as kaTadeopot (katadesmoi, or binding 
spells).5 The statue instructions cited above are entitled филтрокотаёесцоѕ 
(philtrokatadesmos), which might seem to be a simple contradiction in 
terms—at least on a certain understanding of affection and desire and the desirabil- 
ity of mutual affection. The fundamental idea behind binding spells and agögai 
alike is constraint. To the Louvre figurine compare the procedure at РСМ V.304— 
69. An iron ring is wrapped inside a sheet of papyrus or lead; inscribed "Let his 
mind be bound (kaTade@yTw)”; pierced with the pointed stylus; tied round with 
knots while the agent says, “I bind (xoraóeo Evo) NN to such-and-such an 
action;" then placed either in an unused well or in the grave of one untimely dead. 
Or compare the colorful "I bind you, Theodotis daughter of Eus, by the tail of the 
snake and by the mouth of the crocodile and by the horns of the ram and by the 
venom of the asp and by the whiskers of the cat and by the penis of the god, that you 
may not be able to have intercourse ever with another man either frontally or anally 
or to fellate® or to take pleasure with another man except me alone Ammonion 
Hermitaris."97 

Audollent rather indiscriminately bundles together incantations designed to curse 
love rivals, make couples divorce, make a pimp's business decline, or bring a 
desirable person to one's door.?8 It is only the last that interests us here. Lead texts, 
rolled up, frequently pierced with a nail, and often found in tombs contain com- 
mands to powerful spirits identical to those in papyrus texts—to take away the sleep 
of a named woman, to make her burn with love for a named man, to make her think 
constantly of him: coge illam mecum coitus facere (DT 230).? Operations for 
bringing about a divorce or enmity between friends naturally invoke Typhon,!™ but 
he also figures prominently in agögai, both by name and symbolically in the use of 
ass’s blood.1?! Like binding spells, erotic rites employ the violent and untimely 
dead as agents. !9? The first effect of some agögai is to send the affected person to 
her bed feeling ill;!° to this we may compare PGM CXXIV, a spell designed 
specifically to cause illness (катокћтікбу), that uses a wax doll pierced with 
bones and placed in a pot of water. 1% 

The forces brought to bear for erotic constraint are in principle deadly: the agöge 
demonstrated to Hadrian “evoked [one] in one hour, sickened and sent [one] to bed 
in two hours, killed [one] in seven."!9? Hence both binding spells and agögai can 
employ animal mutilation to strengthen their point. 

Here is a test for the reader. Which of the following procedures do you think is 
used for love and which for hate: (1) smear an inscribed lead tablet with bat's blood, 
cut open a frog and place the tablet in its stomach, stitch it up and hang it from a reed 
and (2) take out a bat's eyes and release it alive, put the eyes in a wax or dough 
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figurine of a dog, pierce the eyes and bury it at a crossroads with an inscribed 
papyrus? The former (РСМ XXXVI.231—55) requests the supreme angels that he, 
your enemy, NN, drip blood as the frog drips blood, the latter (IV.2943—66) asks 
Hecate that she, NN, lie awake with nothing on her mind except you. 

The Louvre figurine raises thoughts of systemwide female victimage and male 
dominance. Is this what eros meant (or means) to men— women's bondage, pain, 
humiliation, submission? The answer is complex. In the previous section I sketched 
the pretensions of male control and the patterns of gender transfer used to hide 
men's vulnerability and erotic agency. The Louvre image, existing within a cultural 
system that assumed and demanded a woman's submission to the controlling male 
of her family, could certainly not escape that network of meanings. But the submis- 
sion in question is a social protocol, not a sexual practice; and we should at least be 
cautious about assuming a perfect isomorphism between the public stance and the 
private posture. Ancient texts are not as chatty and revelatory about personal and 
sexual histories as modern writers, but what we can see of personal psychology in 
the agógai (second section above), framed by the social constraints depicted in the 
first section, points to four other facets of the bondage imagery that should be given 
weight as well. 

First, insofar as the operations are a wish that she, NN, come to feel eros as 
deeply and disturbingly as the operator himself feels it, the binding and piercing 
represent not a will to dominate but a replication in her of his own experience. The 
submission in this case is portrayed as a submission to erös itself, to a painful state 
of being in which one is afflicted by "affection, desire, pain" (PGM XVI.5-6), 
though willing someone into that state is of course selfishly motivated. The problem 
here is one of translating emotions and gestures from one cultural system to another. 
We—at least some of us—lack the categories, and hence the experience to say 
*[ bind you, Nilos, with great evils: you will love me with a divine eros." (PGM 
XV).106 

Second, some of the torments—insomnia, loss of appetite, dizziness—are tem- 
porary phenomena, inducements to action rather than ends in themselves. That at 
least seems to be implied by the frequent stipulation that she feel those things "until 
she comes to me.”!°7 This instrumental view of erotic torments runs contrary to the 
previous one, which sees them as constitutive of eros; but it shows in the agent that 
same quality of radical self-centering and indifference to the needs of others, which 
somehow also remains innocent of malice. The aseptic distance and respect for 
persons that are fundamental to some modern social ideologies make it difficult for 
us to see the petulant bravado of these private rites on its own terms. In a modern 
context they would be simply malicious; in an ancient context they are that and other 
things as well. In order not to misinterpret the significance of rites of erotic compul- 
sion, we have to grant that they grow organically and naturally in a culture that 
assumes a far higher degree of self-serving activity in every sphere of social 
relations on the part of every agent and counteragent, individually and in groups. 

Third, the erotic rhetoric reckons little with days and months: its units of measure- 
ment are now and forever. * When Pamphile casts her eye on a handsome youth, 
she aims to bind him with “eternal bonds of profound love" (amoris profundi pedicis 
aeternis alligat, Met. 2.5). The agent in at least some of these cases seems to be 
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aiming at the bondage of marriage or the equivalent, praying for continuous, 
life-long love: “all the time of her life" (PGM VII.913—14); “Let him continue 
loving me until he arrives in Hades" (XVI.24—25); usque ad diem mortis suae (DT 
267). In one case this is explicit: Domitiana adjures the daemon to bring the tortured 
and sleepless Urbanus to her and ask her to return to his house “to be his mate” 
(сои Вор yevéo@ar). Her prayer concludes, “Yoke them as mates in marriage and 
desire, for all the time of their lives; make him subject to her in desire as her slave, 
desiring no other woman or maiden” (DT 271). Bondage in this event means 
permanence and stability. From the last text quoted, it might also seem to mean 
dominance, but I take that to be a private metaphor for Domitiana’s real aim, which 
is not that her husband be publicly known to be her devoted slave but that he be 
faithful to her. 

Fourth and most important, we must look at the real social context of these covert 
operations. Agögai are a kind of sneak attack waged in the normal warfare of 
Mediterranean social life. Plato’s Diotima generalizes in calling Eros a crafty hunter 
and a bold plotter against the beautiful (Symp. 203D); in fact agögai are aimed as a 
rule at women and maidens, who are constantly guarded and watched by their own 
families and by all the neighbors. The means of eliciting consent and independent 
action on the part of these “passive actors” in the dynamic game of interfamily 
competition is to rouse their sexual desire. Let us return a final time to the Samian 
bride observed by Polemo: “And I later learned that it had happened with her 
consent."!0? Covert erotic rites operate on exactly the same protocols as parental 
vigilance, namely, that young women are quite apt to have sexual feelings and 
minds of their own and might well act on them even though it results in social 
tragedy and a calamitous fall in the fortunes of a house. Thus, not only are such rites 
of use to lovelorn swains, they are very useful for the face-saving needs of families 
whose daughters have actually eluded parental control. If they can claim that some 
devil made her do it, family honor is not so deeply hurt as it would be by her 
voluntary wantonness. Agógai, viewed from this angle, are a backhanded tribute to 
the potential power of female sexual autonomy, though their language is that of 
divine compulsion, not that of Our Bodies, Ourselves. 

If the heat of this last analysis properly brings out the invisible writing on love 
spells—their implied social script—then we have the paradoxical result that these 
wishes for bondage are a discourse (of sorts) about women's desire; and they speak 
of women's desire as an experience that will seem not to be forced on them by the 
expressed choice of a parent or suitor but to well up from within. They are one of the 
few categories of ancient text that speak at all of female pleasure, and they do so 
persistently and with a wide range of expression: “May she come melting with eros 
and affection and intercourse, fully desiring intercourse with Apalos" (PGM 
XIXa.53); "May she accomplish her own sexuality (ra dbpodtovaka éavrtjs)" 
(IV.404). "Bring her loving me with lust and longing and cherishing and intercourse 
and a manic eros" (PGM CI.30—31). The social implications of this autonomous 
desire are alluded to in the neighboring clauses that request forgetfulness of parents 
and relatives, husband and children. !19 

These four considerations do not—and are not intended to—dispel the anguish 
roused in us by the Louvre image. Rather they are baby steps on a methodological 
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path that has not yet been widely followed in studying classical and later Greek 
culture, particularly the subjects of sex, gender, and magic. These terms and 
practices are bundles of complex, historically specific meanings that are socially 
constructed according to the interests of cultures and economies very different from 
our own and hence difficult to translate without losing not just their savor but their 
very soul. There is no magic phrase, such as ANTHROPOLOGY that will guarantee 
success to our hermeneutic project any more than earlier slogans worked to unlock 
all secrets: FISHER KING, MOTHER GODDESS, CLASS CONFLICT, STRUCTURALISM. But cultural 
and social anthropology does at least raise questions and provide comparisons that 
illuminate much of the ancient material, letting us see much more clearly just how 
familiar and how strange it really is. 
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business and charm, УШ.62), &Axej / popġń (power and beauty, VIII.30), mpoowrov 
eldos / б\к?) Amavrav kai moa àv (a handsome face and power over all men and women, 
VIII.5—6). A similar juxtaposition of personal success, triumph over enemies, and erotic 
ambitions are promised for a ring at PGM XII.270—350: "Wearing it, whatever you may say 
to anyone, you will be believed, and you will be pleasing to everybody" (XII.278—79). 

27. cf. XXXVI.283-94; PDM xiv.335-55, a fish oil to be applied both to phallus and to 
face before intercourse. PDM xiv contains eight other penis ointments plus an erotic fish oil 
just for the face (355—65). 

28. Hans Licht, “Sexuelle Reizmittel und Verjüngungskuren in Altgriechenland,” Zeits- 
chrift für sexuelle Zwischenstufen 13 (1926/27):134—37; Theodor Hopfner Das Sexualleben 
der Griechen und Römer, vol. 1, pt. 1 (Prague, 1938; repr. New York, 1975), 273-305. The 
Latin for “drug,” venenum, is apparently derived from Venus and thus fundamentally meant 
aphrodisiac. Cf. Afranius, frag. 380-81 Ribbeck. 

29. “A vessel inquiry that a physician in the district of Oxyrhynchos gave me" (PDM 
xiv.528). 

30. The original purpose of wine was to promote intercourse, according to Schol. Lucian 
(p. 280.3ff Rabe): örı 6 Auóvvaos oùs Tov oivov mopoévvrukóv фбарџоко» Tobro 
T pos ти фи mo péaxsv. 

31. VIL.167-86. Max Wellman, Die Physika des Bolos Demokritos und der Magier 
Anaxilaos aus Larissa, Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, (Berlin, 1928). Hippol. Haer. 4.28—42 interprets all magician's performances as 
tricks: Richard Ganschinietz, Hippolytos’ Capitel gegen die Magier, Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, vol. 39, pt. 2 (Leipzig, 1913). 

32. Bulbs are prominent (Deipnosophists 1.5B, 2.63E-64B, 64E—F, 8.356E), evidently 
from their resemblance to testicles (especially those that grow in pairs, cf. Pliny, HN 26.95, 
Diosc. Mat. Med. 3.126). Satyrion, frequently cited as an aphrodisiac, has a “bulbous root 
like a fruit, ruddy with a white inside like an egg" (Diosc. Mat. Med. 3.128). Sometimes the 
aphrodisiac effectiveness resides not in the shape but in the significant name, as in the case of 
scallops (x7éves, also meaning “vaginas”) and the sea creatures known as fascina and spuria 
(Apul. Apol. 35; Adam Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die antike Zauberei, 
RGVV 4.2, (Giessen, 1908; repr. Berlin, 1967), 223-24 = 149—50. The words also mean 
male and female genitals, respectively (sources cited in Abt). 

33. What works for humans, works for animals: squill and deer's tail will stimulate 
reluctant bulls (Geoponika 27.5, Varro, Rust. 2.7.8) and "this same procedure works for 
humans too" (Geoponica 19.5.4). Red mullet is an antaphrodisiac for men, a contraceptive 
for women and birds (Ath. 7.325D). The root of all-heal (Ferulago galbanifera) is good for 
birthing, other gynecological problems, and flatulence in cattle. 

34. Literally, “rootcutters,” pıtoróuor—also the title of a play by Sophocles concern- 
ing Medea, cf. D. F. Sutton, The Lost Sophocles (Lanham, Md., 1984), 117-18. 

35. G. E. R. Lloyd, Science, Folklore, and Ideology (Cambridge, 1983), 119-35. 

36. E. Degani, *Hipponactea," Helikon 2 (1962):627—29. 

37. Hence it is eaten regularly by temple attendants (Cyran. 1.5.13-14), preferable 
perhaps to the three cold baths per day described by Chairemon apud Porph. De Abstin. 4.6—8. 
Hemlock is consumed for the same reason by the hierophant at Eleusis (Hippol. Haer. 5.8). 
Also useful are red mullet (Terpsicles [a pseudonym if I ever heard one] apud. Ath. 7.325D), 
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associated with Artemis (Plato Comicus apud Ath. 7.325A); and water lily root (nymphaia: 
named for a nymph who was hopelessly in love with Heracles; see Pliny HN 25.75; cf. 26.94, 
Diosc. Mat. Med. 3.132). 

38. Cyran. 1.5.15-18; rocket seed ground with pine cones in wine was a widely known 
aphrodisiac (P.Lit. Lond 171; cf. Diosc. Mat. Med. 2.140, P.Lond. 121:182—84). 

39. The wearing of a crow's heart (male by man, female by woman) ensures affection 
(eŭvora) forever— “an unsurpassable miracle" (Cyran. 1.2.14—19). 

40. Pliny HN 26.95 and 96, a knowledge attributed to Thessalian women by Diosc. Mat. 
Med. 3.126. 

41. Pliny HN 27.65, Diosc. Mat. Med. 3.126; cf. Diosc. Euporista 2.96. 

42. Plut. De Tuend. San. Praec. 126A, Conj. Praec. 139A. 

43. A woman accused of using aphrodisiacs to gain the love of Philip was brought before 
Olympias who, seeing her beauty and hearing her intelligent conversation, said “The accusa- 
tions are baseless, you have aphrodisiacs in yourself." Plut. Conj. Praec. 141B—C; a similar 
story in a discussion of misogyny in Satyros' Life of Euripides (a dialogue in which at least one 
of the three speakers was a woman), P. Oxy. 1176, frag. 39, col. 14: “When he saw her stature 
and beauty, he said 'Hail, lady; the accusations are false, for you have drugs in your face and 
eyes.” " The trope is reversed at Lucian, Dial. Meret. 8: "His wife told everyone that I had 
driven him crazy with drugs, but the only drug involved was his own jealousy." 

44. Asin the detective stories of Hippocrates visiting Democritos, Diog. Laert. 9.42. For 
an ancient drawing of two hearts, or what Audollent saw as such, see the “valentine” at DT 
264. 

45. Ps.-Aristotle Problems 30.1.954a52, cf. 954a25: “when black bile is overheated, it 
produces cheerfulness accompanied by song, and frenzy, and the breaking forth of sores.” 

46. E. J. Kenney, "Doctus Lucretius," Mnem. 4th ser. 23 (1970):366—92, esp. 380—90; 
J. L. Lowes "The Loveres Maladye of Hereos," Modern Philology 11 (1913—14):490—547; 
M. Ciavolella, "La tradizione dell’ aegritudo amoris nel Decameron,” Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana 147 (1970):496-517. 

47. Antiphon Soph. On Likemindedness, FVS 87B49 D-K. “A sign of the onset of eros 
is not delight in the presence of the beloved, which is only normal, but rather the sting and pain 
felt in the beloved's absence" (Plut. Quomodo Quis Suos in Virtute Sent. Prof. 77B). “These 
signs—groans and tears and pallor—indicate nothing other than eros.” Lucian, Jupp. Trag. 2. 

48. Some famous literary cases: Euripides’ Phaedra, Callimachos' Cydippe, Chariton's 
Callirhoe. Lesser-known sufferers are the son of Diogenes (Suda, s.v. Diogenes) and the rich 
young man who fell in love with a farmer's daughter (Ath. 12.554C—E, from Cerkidas' and 
Archelaos' Jamboi). 

49. Ath. 14.619D-E (from Aristoxenos), traditionally attributed to Stesichoros (D. Page, 
Poetae Melici Graeci, 277). Dimoites, cursed by his wife, falls in love with a corpse washed 
up on the shore; since it is in an advanced state of decay, he buries it and kills himself on the 
grave (Parth. Amar. Narr. 31). When Antiope gently but firmly refused the suit of Soloeis, he 
leaped into a river and drowned himself (Plut. Thes. 26.2—5). Daphnis's mother is afraid he 
will commit suicide (Longus 3.26.3). Phidalios of Korinth (FGrHist 30 F 2) states the general 
principle: “It is natural for lovers to cling to the beloved and to die for her . . . ; for they are 
made savage by desire and do not use their minds to reason with." So common is the motif that 
Lucian makes fun of it: in a checklist of those entering Hades are “seven who slew themselves 
for eros" (Catapl. 6). 

50. “Some constraint (&vayrn) sent by god" (Pl. Phd. 62C); "constrained (dve- 
укасӨєі) by an unbearably painful and inescapable misfortune or meeting with a hopeless 
and unlivable shame” (Pl. Laws 9.873C); “to die to escape poverty or eros or some anguish is 
the mark of a cowardly rather than manly person” (Arist. Eth. Nic. 3.7.1116a12-14). 
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51. Plutarch recommends that the old practice of public diagnosis of illness be applied 
also to emotional disorders, imagining the following comments from bystanders: "You're 
suffering from anger; stay away from x.” "You're feeling jealous; do y." “You're in love; I 
was in love once but I recognized my mistake (uerevonoa)” (De Lat. Viv. 1128E). 

52. Appian Bell. Syr. 59-61; Plut. Demetr. 38; Lucian Syr. D. 17~18; Val. Max. 5.7.3. 
E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 5th ed. (Hildesheim, 1974 [orig. pub. 1876]), 55-59; P. 
M. Frazer, “The Career of Erasistratus of Ceos,” Istituto Lombardo, Rendiconti, Classe di 
Lettere e Scienze Morali e Storiche 103 (1969):518—37; D. W. Amundsen, “Romanticizing 
the Ancient Medical Profession" Bull. Hist. Med. 48 (1974):320—37. R. Asmus analyzes the 
physiognomonic tradition reflected in this widely known story: “Vergessene Physiognomika,” 
Philologus 65 (1906):415—21. Pl. Lysis 204C reflects the topos: commenting on a young 
man's blush, Socrates says, “I have this god-given talent for instantly discerning who feels 
eros and who is its object." 

53. The pulse of Justus's ailing wife quickened when the name of the dancer Pylades was 
mentioned: Gal. Prognosis 6 (XV1.630-34 Kühn = CMG V.8.1, ed. V. Nutton, pp. 100- 
1044); the same incident is referred to in his Commentary on Hippokrates' Prognostics 1.8 
(XVIIIB.40 Kühn — CMG V.9.2, ed. Diels, p. 206). 

54. Pl. Phdr. 252A—B. Orderly education will moderate other desires, but as for eros, the 
source of a million evils for individuals and whole cities, “what herbal drug can you cut to 
liberate these people from so great a danger?" (Laws 8.836B); “O King, there is no other 
фарџокоу for eros but the beloved in person" (Chariton 6.3.7); a magus declares that he can 
command the moon and sun and sea and air, “but for eros alone I find no drug" (PGM XXXIV, 
(fragment of a novel). Theocritos declares that there is no cure except poetry (14. 11.1—3); 
Callimachos accepts the point and adds starvation as another cure (Epig. 47). 

55. Plutarch nicely observes that the physical symptoms described in Sappho 31 are 
exactly those of eros (Dem. 38). They are also unwelcome, involuntary, and perhaps the result 
of a spell. One of the earliest magical papyri (PGM CXXXII, Augustan period) is a collection 
of verse rites with echoes of the topoi of Greek lyric (throwing fruit, ило, col. 1, lines 6 and 
9) and possibly of Sappho in particular— "T run after, but he flees” (col. 2, line 12, and 
Compare Sappho 1.21). 

56. Chloe tentatively diagnoses her own symptoms as a spring fever (Longus 1.13ff.). 

57. In the Loeb edition of Philostratus and Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1921), 398-417. 

58. So the love spells of Canidia were countered, she imagines, by "the incantation of a 
more scientific witch," veneficae scientioris carmine (Hor. Epod. 5.71—72). 

59. PGM VII.285—89, 619-27, 643-51. V1I.969-71 (partly in code) is a written equiva- 
lent that obviates the awkwardness of long mumbling while the other is waiting for the drink. 

60. PGM 13.319—20 (wasps caught in a spider web!); РОМ xiv.376—94, 428—50, 636— 
69, 772-804. 

61. Pliny HN 27.57; Diosc. Mat. Med. 4.131. 

62. РСМ VII.973—80; PGM CXIX. A related form of touch magic at Pl. Meno 80A, 
where Meno feels numb and helpless because of Socrates’ wizardry, as if he has been touched 
by an electric eel. PGM CXXVII: a man whose loins have been touched with the brain of an 
electric eel will bend over and not be able to stand upright. 

63. As Hippodamia says of the beautiful Pelops in Sophocles’ Oinomaos: “Pelops has 
such a magician's implement to capture eros, some lightning in his eyes; it warms him, it 
scorches me entire" (frag. 474). “As fire burns those who touch it, so beautiful people ignite 
a subtle fire in those who see them even from a distance, so that they glow with eros" (Xen. 
Cyr. 5.1.16). See D. M. Halperin, “Plato and Erotic Reciprocity,” CA 5 (1986):63, n.5. 

64. РСМ X.19—23. Surely, friendly eye contact from an admirer for the space of three 
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deep breaths is an unmistakable message in its own right: the formula serves more for 
self-confidence. 

65. “Lead forth and bind fast Matrona, daughter of Tagenes, whose ovoia you now 
have, the hairs of her head, that she may not have sex . . . with any other man except 
Theodoros, son of Techosis." Wortmann (see n. 1), p. 60, lines 19-23. PDM xiv.1075. “Put 
the hair of the woman in the leaf "; see K. Preisendanz, “Ousia,” WS 40 (1918):5—8. In other 
agögai, ovaía is attached to the head or neck of a kneeling doll (IV.302-3) or wrapped with 
a papyrus incantation and placed in a box (PGM XV) or put inside an inscription on ass's hide 
and placed with vetch in a dead dog's mouth (ХХХУІ.361-71). 

66. See Wortmann, p. 69 and Faraone in this volume (chapter 1) p. 14 and n. 64. 

67. PGM XXXV1.68-101; 102-34; 295—310; in the lunar calendar at VII.295 the moon 
in Aries is a propitious time for £uzvpa and &yeryusa. 

68. E. Kuhnert, “Feuerzauber,” RAM 49 (1894):37--58. 

69. Looking at the moon: PGM IV.2708; "Late at night, in the fifth hour, facing Selene 
(the Moon) in a pure room . . . ; when you see the goddess turning ruddy, know that she is 
already attracting her" (VII.874—75, 889—90; LXI.6); "before Isis in the evening when the 
moon has risen" (PDM 1xi.118); “in the waning of the moon when the goddess is in her third 
day," (PGM X11.378-79; the same day is chosen for а necromantic ceremony in Heliodoros, 
Aithiopica 6.14.2. If a rooftop is not available, one may make do with the ground, PGM 
LXI.6. 

70. Sleeplessness is a central aim, too, of erotic rituals that do not mention a time of 
performance, such as РСМ IV.2943—66; VII.374—76, 376-84. These could be plausibly 
grouped with our “night scenes". 

71. "Let her have only me in her mind (кота робу)” (PGM IV.1520, 2960-61); Solum 
me in mente habeat (DT 266.19); Maltomini (Civiltà class. e cris. 1 [1980]:376) supplements 
PGM CCXXII along these lines. A rare trace of the lover's obsession is found in Wortmann 
[see n. 1], 64, line 78: "Matrona . . . whom Theodoros has on his mind (év vóg)." 

72. Lucian Philops. 13-15. The narrator comments: “But I know that Chrysis; she is a 
lusty and forward lady, and I don't see why you had any need of a clay ambassador and a 
magus from the Hyperboreans and Selene herself when one could lead (&yaryetv) her all the 
way to the Hyperboreans for twenty drachmas." 

73. Theoc. 2.161—62 (Assyrian stranger; the local old ladies who knew spells were unable 
to help, 2.91); Verg. Ecl. 8.95-99 (Moeris); Lucian Dial. Meret. 4.4—5 (Syrian herbalist, ап 
old lady); Heliodoros Aithiopika 3.17; cf. 3.19 and 4.5 (an Egyptian priest, pretending to be 
alove wizard). 

74. Men aiming at women: PGM XVlla, XIXa, LXXXIV, СІ, CVH, СУШ, CIX; 
ostracon O 2 (PGM, vol. 2, p. 233); DT 100, 227, 230, 231, 264—71, 304; two tablets for the 
same agent and victim (see below, n. 99); two tablets and one ostracon for the same agent and 
victim in Wortmann [see n. 1], 57-84; BIFAO 76 (1976):213—30; ZPE 24 (1977):89—90. 
Women aiming at men: PGM XV, XVI, XXXIX, LXVIII, DT 270, 271. Women aiming at 
women: PGM XXXII; PSI 28, cf. F. Maltomini, Miscellanea Critica, Papyrologica florentina 
7 (1980), 176). Men aiming at men: PGM ХХХИа, LXVI, JEA 25 (1939):173-74. 

75. Rare traces of other situations: PGM 1.98 (“fetches women and men"); IV.2089-92 
(“ovota of her/him . . . where she, or he, dwells . . . bring her to me")—both these in- 
stances might equally have in view male or female lovers working the spell on a male; 
XXXVIa.70 is unambiguous on this point ("brings men to women and women to men,” but at 
XXXVI.73—74 the client is directed to take “ойсо of whatever woman you want," thus 
reverting to the generic norm); XII.364-75 is a spell to create hatred between two men, with 
an alternate version for a man and a woman. 

76. Hor. Epod. 5 and 17, Sat. 1.8; Apul. Met. 1.5-19, 2.5; Petron. Sat. 63; Luc. 
6.413—830. 
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77. A. Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die antike Zauberei, RGVV 4.2 
(Giessen, 1908; repr. Berlin, 1967), 318—329. 

78. In real life (or what has some claim to be such) women are charged with administering 
&iATpe in food or drink rather than with performing @&ywyat: Antiphon 1.9, 19; Arist. Mag. 
Mor. 1.16; Plut. Conj. Praec. 139a. 

79. A second version at PGM IV.2643ff.; the two are written as verse and compared at 
PGM, vol. 2, pp. 255-57. 

80. PGM IV.1840—59; cf. the Hyperborean mage cited above from Lucian Philops. 13, 
Epwras ётитёрлтоу. Galen asserts that eros is a strictly human passion, “unless of course one 
believes the tales that some people are led (&ysordaı) to this passion by a tiny baby god 
holding burning torches” (Comm. in Hippoc. Prognost. Т) vol. XVIIL2, р. 19 Kühn. 

81. PGM IV.2031—32 (vexviaipwv); IV.2088 (xarax0óvvos дедш); cf. the related 
rite over a skull at 4.1928-2005; PDM xiv.1070 (a mummy); PGM XXXVI.139 (demons of 
the darkness). 

82. PGM IV.2486 (Hecate); IV.2730—36 (Hecate accompanied by troops of the shrieking 
untimely dead); IV.2907—9 (Aphrodite). 

83. VII.884—85: Selene is asked to send a holy angel or sacred assistant to serve the lover 
in the course of this night. 

84. “Drag (&Аке) Matrona by her hair, her guts, her psyche, her heart" (Wortmann [see 
n. 1], 66. In earlier periods the ivyé served to drag or draw unwilling persons to a lover's bed: 
Pind. Pyth. 4.214, Nem. 4.35, playfully at Xen. Mem. 3.11.18. Hephaistos is shown making 
one as a torture wheel for Ixion on an Attic vase from the circle of the Meidias Painter; see E. 
Simon in Würzburger Jahrbücher für die Altertumswissenschaft, new series 1 (1975):177ff. 
Eros plays with one; see S. G. Miller, AJA 90 (1986): plate 14, figs. 10, 12. PGM has one 
poetic reference to Ixion’s wheel (IV.1905-6). 

85. PGM IV.2500, 2735. Thus Cupid assumes the form of Perdica's mother and appears 
to him in a dream (Aegritudo Perdicae 77-83). 

86. РСМ IV.2443, VIL877; РОМ xiv.1070; PGM 64. 

87. Arist. On Dreams 2 has a very acute analysis of the parahypnotic fantasies of 
emotionally aroused people: the timorous man seems to see his enemy approaching, the 
amorous man his beloved (460b1—15). 

88. The victim's dreaming of the agent is explicit in РСМ XVII.15: évvaviatouévnv, 
óvetporroDaav. For the sexual implications of the latter term, see next paragraph. 

89. R. Kühner, Aus Führliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, vol. 1, pt. 1; 3rd 
ed., rev. F. Blass (Hannover, 1890), sec. 328.9. 

90. Origen C. Celsum 2.55. 

91. See S. Eitrem's essay (chap. 3). 

92. For wax figurines in erotic procedures, see pp. 178-81, 231. 

93. The Romance of Alexander the Great by Pseudo-Callisthenes, trans. from the Arme- 
nian version by A. M. Wolohojian (New York, 1969), 27. 

94. P. du Bourguet, "Ensemble magique de la periode romaine en Egypte," La revue du 
Louvre 25 (1975): 255—57; the text of the accompanying lead sheet is edited by S. Kambitzis, 
BIFAO 76 (1976): 213-30 (= SEG 26.1717). 

95. Clearchos offers a variety of explanations for the popular notion that men whose 
wreath comes undone at a symposium are suffering from eros, one of which is that it is only 
the bound who come undone: “for men in love have been bound" (котаёёбертог yàp ot 
Ep@vres, Clearchos frag. 24 Wehrli [= Ath. 15.670C]). Other instances of unbound or 
slipping wreaths signifying love: Asclepiades A. P. 12.135 (no. 18 Gow-Page); Callimachos 
Epigr. 44; Ov. Am. 1.6.37—38. 

96. Auırabew , cf. С. P. Shipp, "Linguistic Notes" Antichthon 11 (1977): 1-2; Н. D. 
Jocelyn, *A Greek Indecency and Its Students: LAIKAZEIN," PCPS 26 (1980): 13—66. 
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97. V. Martin, "Une tablette magique de la Bibliothéque de Genéve," Genava 6 (1928): 
56-63. The text refers to itself as a ф:Атрокатобёсцосѕ (line 8). 

98. Under the heading amatoriae in the subject index (Index pp. 472-83) to DT. 

99. DT 267-71; F. Boll, Griechischer Liebeszauber aus Aegypten, SB Heidelberg (Hei- 
delberg, 1910, no. 2); Wortmann (see n. 1), 56-84; ZPE 24 (1977): 89-90. 

100. “Give to NN fighting, war, and to NN contempt and hatred——such as Typhon and 
Osiris had." PGM ХП.372—73, 449-52 (= РОМ xii.62—75, with a drawing of an ass-headed 
figure labeled Seth). 

101. РСМ VIL467—77, ХХХПа, XXXVI.69-101. 

102. PGM IV.1390—1495, XIXa (a prescription spell to be placed in the mouth of a dead 
person, lines 15—16), XIXb (a generic spell to be placed with a corpse). The witchy versions 
of such rites in poetry traffic in materials gathered in graveyards and from those disturbing 
animals that belong simultaneously to two categories, such as frogs and snakes (Prop. 
3.6.27-30). The similarity of necromancy and erotic rites is the organizing principle of L. 
Fahz, De Poetarum Romanorum Doctrina Magica Quaestiones Selectae, RGVV 2.3 Giessen, 
1904). 

103. Indicated by (kara)kAivewv: РСМ IV.2076, 2442, 2624. “Caligula was unhealthy 
both in mind and body. . . . He was believed to have been drugged by his wife Caesonia with 
a love potion that sent him mad. He was most of all tormented by sleeplessness” (Suet. Calig. 
50). 

104. Dolls in erotic operations: Verg. Ecl. 8.75, 80 (wax and clay); Hor. Sat. 1.8.30—33, 
43f. (wax and wool); Hor. Epod. 17.76 (wax); PDM ixi.112—27 (wax Osiris); PGM XCV. 
1—6 (uncertain material and purpose). PGM CI, found in a pot evidently from a cemetery 
(^you daemons who lie here," line 2), was wrapped around what appears to be two crudely 
made wax figurines embracing, the male and female made of darker and lighter waxes 
respectively (Wortmann [see n. 1]). With all these should be compared the dolls employed 
to harm enemies: К. Wünsch Philologus 61 (1902):26—31; J. Trumpf, “Fluchtafel und 
Rachepuppe," AM 73 (1958):94—102; Faraone in this volume (chapter 1) p. 7, n. 31. 

105. PGM IV.2449—51; "Be sure to open the door for the woman who is being led by the 
spell, otherwise she will die" (IV.2495). Cf. Theophr. Hist. Pi. 9.11.6 on the effect of 
different doses of strychnine. Pitys's agöge “attracts, sickens, sends dreams, restrains, an- 
swers in dreams" (РСМ IV.2076-78). Is X1I.376—96 an agdgé or a recipe for death by 
insomnia? It compels a woman to lie awake, day and night, "until she consent" (ws 
ovudwvnan, line 378); but the words command her to lie awake until she die (Ews oet, line 
396), and directions promise that she will die without sleep before seven days have passed. In 
recommending that lovers not use drugs and spells, Ovid argues both that they do not work and 
that they harm the psyche and the sanity of young women: Nec data profuerint pallentia 
philtra puellis; philtra nocent animis vimque furoris habent (Ars Am. 2.105—6). A humorous 
Statement of the death brought by a love-potion (metaphorically for love itself): Si semel 
amoris poculum accepit meri eaque intra pectus se penetravit potio, extemplo et ipsus periit 
et res et fides [property and credit] (Plaut. Truc. 42—44). 

106. Similarly in ће Coptic agdgé published by P. C. Smither (JEA 25 [1939]: 173-74), 
the speaker conjures Iao, Sabaoth and Rous “that even as I take thee and place thee at the door 
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Magic and Mystery in the Greek Magical 
Papyri 


Hans Dieter Betz 


The topic of magic raises expectations and questions pertaining to Religionswissen- 
schaft and Religionsgeschichte. One is reminded of the intense debates in the first 
thirty years of this century! centering upon the relationship between magic and 
religion on the one hand and between myth and ritual on the other.” 


MAGIC AND MYSTERY 


The topic of magic was usually treated as subordinate to the larger issues mentioned 
above. A key problem in this debate was the definition of magic in order to 
distinguish it from religion, which itself was in no way easier to define. Implied in 
this distinction was another question, that of the nature of ritual and ritual's relation 
to myth. In the course of these debates, the Greek mystery religions had become a 
focus of interest because there appeared to be sufficient evidence for arguing for or 
against various comprehensive theories concerning the fundamental problems of 
religion.? Since the mystery cults consisted primarily of rituals, of first concern was 
the relationship to their corresponding myths.* Later, similar questions were raised 
concerning Gnosticism. There was plenty of myth in Gnosticism; the question was 
whether there was any ritual and if so, what its role might be.5 Most of these issues 
are still being discussed today in one way or another, due to the dearth of evidence 
and problems of methodology. 

One will do well to realize that behind these scholarly problems have always 
stood the fundamental philosophical and historical problems concerning the origins 
of religion in general. Was magic the beginning stage and religion a later deriva- 
tive,Ó or was it the other way around? Was the beginning marked by religion, while 
magic was a product of later degeneration?" Confusion, as well as unrealized 
presuppositions, created major difficulties for answering these questions. 

Religion used to be treated, without further questioning, as something intrinsi- 
cally positive, while magic was from the outset stained by negative connotations. 
Combined with anthropological theories of evolution,® sequences and hierarchies 
were established with some force of persuasion. Consequently, since humanity was 
thought to be “primitive” at the beginning of its development, an association with 
magic with this initial phase seemed logical. Depending upon the scholar's generos- 
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ity, primitive mankind's irrationality could account for this involvement with 
magic, or else such an involvement could be explained as either primordial stupidity 
(‘Urdummheit’) or mistaken science, that is, erroneous conclusions unfortunately 
drawn from correct observations. Consequently, religion could be presented as the 
opposite of magic, that is, as the result of later enlightenment and a compromise 
attempt to reconcile primitive irrationality with developing rationality in such a way 
that a rational overlay of "theology" covered up the irrationality of ritual and myth, 
which remained in place. Understood in this way, religion became a transitional 
phase between prescientific ignorance and what has been called the modern 
scientific worldview— which turned out to be, for the most part, agnosticism or 
atheism. 

This view of religion is now outdated, to be sure, but it is still held by many in 
present society who believe it corresponds to scientific evidence. One should also 
realize that this viewpoint was the antithesis to another theory endorsed by ancient 
texts.? Conforming to cosmic theories of good origins and subsequent depravity, 
primitive religion was for the ancients religion in its purest form: the worship of the 
deity by an unspoiled human race created for this very purpose. Depravity set in 
when, because of human foolishness, or because of the error of polytheism, or even 
because of seduction by evil demons, there developed the worship of images, the 
offering of bloody sacrifices, the building of temples, and, of course, magic. 
Superstition and magic thus became synonyms, social evils to be rooted out by law 
and force in the name of true religion. !° 

Both these theories were based on ideologies that may have been persuasive in 
their day but that can hardly be corroborated by historical evidence. Contrary to 
their claims, these theories about religion are not based on archeological findings, 
anthropological evidence, or critical evaluation of texts but on preconceived ideas 
and speculations often indebted—unconsciously—to old myths and prejudices. !! 

Where are we left, then, as far as questions about magic and religion are con- 
cerned? Are these terms simply empty of content and ready to be interpreted any 
way one chooses? Is one person's religion simply another person's magic, and vice 
versa? An age such as ours, inclined to believe that realities are what the labels stuck 
on them say they are, tends to answer in the affirmative. Furthermore, sociologists 
seem to have convinced almost everyone that whatever human beings undertake, 
they do so in order to gain or to retain power over others. As a result, people who 
pursue the question of defining religion and magic tend to find in the definitions 
themselves nothing but another set of tools for the manipulation and control of 
social realities. If there is a difference between religion and magic at all, it does not 
really matter as long as they work in much the same way. The distinction itself is 
said to matter only to religious leaders because they implement and prove the old 
tule Divide et impera. 

Alan Segal has recently summed what appears to be the current consensus: “Take 
the relationship between magic and religion: Religious leaders are often interested 
in strict distinctions between magic and religion so that the purity of religion can be 
maintained."!? Consequently, social scientists, who by definition have no interest in 
religious leadership, assume a posture of freedom from any interest in power and are 
thus more competent “to isolate phenomena cross-culturally so that a consensus of 
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methodology can be reached."!? Where does this approach lead us? Again Alan 
Segal states the matter aptly: 


I will argue that no definition of magic can be universally applicable because "magic" 
cannot and should not be construed as a properly scientific term. Its meaning changes as the 
context in which it is used changes. No single definition of magic can be absolute, since all 
definitions of magic are relative to the culture and sub-culture under discussion. Further- 
more, it is my contention that we have been misled by our own cultural assumptions into 
making too strict a distinction between magic and religion in the Hellenistic world. As we 
shall see, in some places the distinction between magic and religion will depend purely on 
the social context. 4 


There is much here that one can agree with. Yet caution is in order because the 
assessment coincides so beautifully and conveniently with our own social context. 
If we adopt such a perspective, we seem to be justified in assuming a posture of 
objectivity to meet the scientific requirement. The problem, however, is that this 
sort of objectivity represents nothing but a total relativism that must not be confused 
with the required scientific ethos. Omitted from such consideration is also the fact 
that the social sciences serve in many ways as an enormously powerful instrument 
of social control. Far from being disinterested in the outcome of the debate about 
definition, the social science approach to religion is, in fact, in competition with 
traditional churches and synagogues and insists that ongoing debates be fought on 
its own terms, thereby putting those religious institutions at a disadvantage from the 
outset. 

Another problem with this posture of objectivity is that it permits precisely the 
bilevel commitment found among many academics. On one level, one can, as 
stated, perform in a purely objective, relativistic and even agnostic manner; while 
on another level, that of the so-called subcultures, one can subscribe to the terms as 
defined by the subculture one has chosen or has been born into. If this subculture is 
one of the religious communities and if that community does not make any public 
claims but remains strictly "private," holding on to convictions of merely “particu- 
lar" traditions, a marriage of convenience is all but assured. The social context in 
which this bilevel commitment is commended and made possible constitutes our 
religious pluralism. Like most marriages of convenience, however, this one is built 
on very fragile premises. Divorce will be inevitable once the demands of truth, 
which have been put on ice, as it were, in the relationship, are allowed to play their 
rightful role. 

Juxtaposing magic and religion as such may also be misleading. Such a juxtaposi- 
tion tends to obscure the fact that magical ideas and practices pertain to areas outside 
of religion—assuming, of course, that religion is defined in the narrower sense as 
the worship of deity and not in the wider sense as an attitude toward reality per se. 
Sigmund Mowinckel in his Religion und Kultus rightly emphasizes that magic is a 
worldview: “Magical thinking and its practical application, called ‘magic,’ is not a 
kind of religion, but a worldview, that is, a particular way to understand things and 
their mutual connectedness. Magic is a Weltanschauung which in a certain way is 
analogous to the view of the universe as we today attempt to formulate it on the basis 
of the laws of causality and the interaction between cause and effect, demonstrated 
by physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology.”!5 
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Another potentially misleading "opposition" is that of magic and science. Both 
are in fact connected historically as well as in many other ways.16 Until empiricism 
became dominant in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, magicians and Hermet- 
ists, as they called themselves, were leaders in the sciences, and many discoveries 
originated in their speculations and experimentations.!? Even Isaac Newton was 
deeply involved with the magical arts of alchemy and Hermetism. !? 

Currently there is still another "opposition" causing confusion, that of magic and 
"Western civilization."!? This "opposition", popular as it may be, is contradicted by 
the fact that within Western civilization magic is very much alive, as it has ever 
been. 

I am not attempting to solve all these intricate problems. Rather, I am assuming 
that good reasons exist for the fact that no one definition appears acceptable to 
everyone at this time.2? The primary reason seems to be that the many different 
complications have yet to be fully understood. In fact, at this moment research is 
under way in so many areas concerning magic that it would be premature to try to 
settle these issues before more of this research is completed. Every new study that 
one comes across introduces new materials and questions or exposes unjustifiable 
assumptions so far taken for granted. Our situation is to some extent ironic because 
our disagreements and uncertainties occur in a world in which we see ever more 
evidence of magical ideas and practices all around us. Those who believe they have 
control of the problem and the terminologies, not to mention the evidence, will have 
to ask themselves whether they are not the victims of self-delusion. Yet there are 
some points we can make even at this juncture. For one, no amount of evidence, 
analysis, and revision of conceptuality will automatically solve the problem of the 
relationship between magic and religion. Also, staying at the level of a social 
science-inspired relativism will inevitably mean that definitions of magic and 
religion will always turn out to be a matter of personal, subjective preference. 

In order to understand what was meant by distinguishing between magic and 
religion, however, one will have to shift from social science to theology. The basic 
questions, as even pre-Christian antiquity well recognized, are theological in na- 
ture. Which words, attitudes, and practices are appropriate or inappropriate before 
the deity? Is forcing the gods into the service of human desires, wishes, or needs 
appropriate? Is the complete separation of moral issues from the practice of magic 
appropriate before the deity? Is it legitimate to place the greatest mysteries of 
divinity at the disposal of those who are willing to pay for it? Is the enormous finesse 
in deceiving gullible people and in exploiting their various conditions of misery 
religiously legitimate? These are theological questions, to be sure, but refusing to 
consider them amounts to deciding in advance. We will have to recognize that our 
dilemma of defining magic versus religion will simply remain unsolvable if we do 
not allow theological questions to play their role. 

I will examine a body of texts and a set of issues that at first glance seem to have 
little to do with these theoretical problems. This examination, however, will show 
how in the Greek magical papyri and in the context of Greco-Egyptian syncretism 
the intricate relationships between magic and religion are played out.?! A limited 
case study such as this demonstrates how careful one must be when one tries to 
understand the various facets of the theoretical problems outlined above. 
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MAGIC IN THE GREEK MAGICAL PAPYRI 


"The Greek magical papyri" is a name given by scholars to a body of papyri from 
Graeco-Roman Egypt containing a variety of magical spells and formulae, hymns, and 
rituals. The extant texts are mainly from the second century в.с. to the fifth century Ар. To 
be sure, this body of material represents only a small number of all the magical spells that 
once existed. Beyond these papyri we possess many other kinds of material: artifacts, 
symbols, and inscriptions on gemstones, on ostraka and clay bowls, and on tablets of gold, 
silver, lead, tin and so forth. 


This opening paragraph from my introduction to The Greek Magical Papyri in 
Translation, Including the Demotic Spells? indicates that whatever magic may be, 
the magical papyri have plenty of it. Descriptive terms for magic and even defini- 
tions occur in the papyri.2? “Holy magic” (iep& paysia) is a positive term, and the 
one who is initiated into the art is called “blessed initiate" (© jua [k&pe]e púorta).?4 
There are, however, different levels of cultural sophistication in the papyri, and it 
is in sections representing a higher cultural level that we find descriptive terms such 
as naryeia (magic), wayırös (magical), and uoryos (magician). These terms are 
used always with positive connotations so that for Papyri Graecae Magicae magic 
and religion are a single entity. 

This does not mean, however, that for the magicians whose writings are included 
in the Papyri Graecae Magicae all magic is simply legitimate and acceptable. The 
magical handbooks that make up most of the material represent collections, that is, 
selections of those texts that were deemed by the collectors to constitute an authori- 
tative tradition. By implication, other materials not judged worthy of tradition were 
discarded. Also at times the magician will admit his fear that his operations may be 
illegitimate and dangerous. He then assures the gods that he only does what they 
themselves have revealed and commanded him to do.2 Just in case, he always has 
some protective charms (филокттўрга) at hand.?6 There is at least one passage 
where an inferior magic, using tools, is distinguished from a superior magic, 
employing magical words only. On the whole, therefore, one can say that al- 
though magic is accepted and approved by the magicians of the Papyri Graecae 
Magicae, there are some indications that they were aware of its problematic aspects. 
Theologically, there was some concern about the legitimacy of "forcing the gods," 
a concern subdued in the Papyri Graecae Magicae but fully discussed by Neopla- 
tonist philosophy and the Patristic Fathers.28 For the most part, however, the 
concern is merely whether the magic "works." This is indicated by constantly 
recurring "advertising slogans" inserted by the redactors to commend the material, 
for example, “This really works" or “If it does not work, try this other spell." 

Seen as a whole, the Papyri Graecae Magicae contain magical material of a 
syncretistic nature. The Greek and demotic bilingual texts, especially, demonstrate 
that “the corpus as a whole derives in a very large measure from earlier Egyptian 
religious and magical beliefs and practices.” The interrelationships between the 
Greek and the demotic spells are complicated and have not yet been determined with 
accuracy: "Some of the spells were written in Greek, others in Egyptian, all within 
the same texts and all for use by the same magician. Perhaps even more telling is the 
fact that even in the spells written in Greek, the religious or mythological back- 
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ground and the methodology to be followed to ensure success may be purely 
Egyptian in origin."?? The linguistic phenomena of the bilinguals are truly fasci- 
nating: 


Most have passages in Greek as well as in Demotic, and most have words glossed into Old 
Coptic (Egyptian language written with the Greek alphabet [which, unlike Egyptian scripts, 
indicated vowels] supplemented by extra signs taken from the Demotic for sounds not found 
in Greek); some contain passages written in earlier Egyptian hieratic script or words written 
in a special "cypher" script, which would have been an effective secret code to a Greek 
reader but would have been deciphered fairly simply by an Egyptian.?! 


What is true of these texts, however, is not necessarily true of others that appear 
to be derived from a Greek religious background, while still others come from a 
Jewish provenance. Not all the Greek material can be shown to be simply imposed 
upon an earlier Egyptian, non-Greek foundation. There are also materials of older 
Greek origin that became secondarily integrated with Egyptian or Greco-Egyptian 
spells. The way in which the materials evolved to their present stage is clear, at least 
in broad outlines. 

In accordance with their geographical place of origin, the materials in the Papyri 
Graecae Magicae continue the older Egyptian magic. Perhaps brought in by Greek 
settlers in Egypt, Greek magic began to exert its influence perhaps as early as the 
period of classical Greece?? and certainly as part of the hellenistic religious syncre- 
tism. Jewish materials appear to derive from hellenistic syncretistic Judaism?? rather 
than from Jewish religion of the time of the Old Testament. The few "Christian" 
elements are part of the hellenistic-Jewish syncretistic spells.” Christian magic 
rapidly expanded after the sixth century A.D., transforming and largely— but not 
totally—replacing the older material then classified as “рағап.”35 


MYSTERY CULTS AND THE GREEK MAGICAL PAPYRI 


How, then, does the magical papyri material relate to the mystery cults? We must 
consider several points in this regard. For the Papyri Graecae Magicae there is no 
distinction between magic and mystery cult. Magic is simply called uvornpiov 
(mystery, РСМ IV.723, 746; XIL.331, 333) or uva (mysteries, IV.476; 
V.110), wéya uvorńpiov (great mystery, 1.131; IV.794), uvormpiov péyi- 
стор (greatest mystery, (1V.2592), nuvorrpiov Tod sov (mystery of God, 
XIIL.128, 685), Ostov pvornpiov (divine mystery, XIXa.52), peyado- 
pvorńpiov (supermystery, XIL322), and rà iepà yvormpia (the holy mys- 
teries, IV.2477). The magicians call themselves uvorns (“initiate,” 1.127; IV.474, 
744; cf. cvuppvorns, fellow-initiate, ГУ.732; XII.94; mais pvoroðókos initiate 
child, XX.8), uvoræywyós (mystagogue, IV.172, 2254); an outsider is called 
apvoTnpiaotos (uninitiated, XII.56, 380, 428). 

Clearly, this identity of magic and mystery expresses a hermeneutical tendency 
on the part of the magicians. The mystery cult terms, being of Greek origin, are 
found only in those papyrus sections that belong to the higher cultural level within 
the body of texts. These papyrus sections come along with Greek deities, hymn 
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fragments, rituals, and bits of myth.? Obviously, in the eyes of the magicians who 
wrote and transmitted these texts, the mystery cult language and ritual provided 
religious legitimacy and cultural approval for all the other magical materials in- 
cluded in the spells as well. We must not misjudge this situation, however. The 
undeniably Greek origin of the mystery cult terminology in the Papyri Graecae 
Magicae does not decide the general question of whether the mystery cults as such 
were the result of peculiar developments in Greek religion or whether mystery cults 
existed in Egypt even prior to and apart from Greek influences.?" Furthermore, the 
question whether the Eleusinian and perhaps other mysteries received an initial 
impetus from outside of Greece, perhaps Asia Minor, Crete, or Egypt, has still not 
been clarified. While these questions must be answered separately, it is clear from 
the Papyri Graecae Magicae that the mystery cult material there derives from Greek 
sources and therefore was imported in some form from Greece into Egypt. 

Another misunderstanding involves the assumption that the Greek mystery cults 
had originally nothing to do with magic and that only later syncretism could have 
combined them. Information about and relics from the Greek mystery cults 
definitely suggest that magic was a constituent element in the rituals of the myster- 
ies. From Eleusis it may suffice to mention the fire ritual by which Demeter made 
the king's son (Demophon in the Homeric Hymn, Triptolemos in later tradition) 
immortal? and, furthermore, the purifications, processions, sacrifices, and the oath 
to keep it all secret.® The symbols (ov Воло), the formulas (svvdnuare),*? 
and the quotations on the “Orphic” Gold Tablets? cannot be understood without the 
assumptions of magic. Consequently, one can assume that magic was a constitutive 
element of the mystery cults from their inception. This inherent relationship does 
not contradict, but rather helps to explain, the fact that in the Papyri Graecae 
Magicae, the Greek mystery cult traditions constitute a secondary interpretation 
imposed upon the older magic derived from different cultural origins. 

To the historian of ancient religions, this secondary imposition of mystery cult 
terms, ideas, rituals, and traditions is not an unfamiliar phenomenon. The hellenis- 
tic period as a whole testifies, through countless pieces of evidence, to how the 
Greek mysteries expanded their influence. This expansion included the invasion and 
transformation of other cults into mystery cults, of which we have impressive 
examples. In his recent book, Mithras, Reinhold Merkelbach has shown convinc- 
ingly that the transformation of the older Persian Mithra religion into the Mithras 
mysteries took place only in the hellenistic period and may have been the result of 
skillful planning and organization by religious “founder-figures” or “reformers.” 

Hellenistic Judaism soon appropriated mystery cult terms and ideas. Especially, 
the term ppvorypeor (mystery) appears to be irresistible. Hellenistic Jewish wis- 
dom literature,5^ apocalypticism, ^6 the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,* 
Qumran, ^ and especially Philo of Alexandria? employ the terminology. For Philo, 
the Jewish religion is the true mystery religion,°° with Moses serving as the great 
KvoTaywyös (mystagogue),?! while the Greek mysteries are to be regarded as false 
mysteries: "Certainly you may see these hybrids of man and woman continually 
strutting about through the thick of the market, heading the processions at the feasts, 
appointed to serve as unholy ministers of holy things, leading the mysteries and 
initiations and celebrating the rites of Demeter” (Spec. Leg. Ш. 40). Philo points up 
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the absurdity that “we often find that no person of good character is admitted to the 
mysteries, while robbers and pirates and associations of abominable and licentious 
women, when they offer money to those who conduct the initiatory rites, are 
sometimes accepted" (Spec. Leg. 1.323; cf. also Cherub. 94). 

Expansion of mystery cult terms and ideas is evidenced also by the early Christian 
literature.*? Paul frequently employs uvorńpiov (mystery) as a term designating 
the revelation of the transcendental realities of the divine world and of wisdom, 
prophecy, history, the afterlife and, by implication, the sacraments of baptism and 
the eucharist as well.5 Ephesians extends the usage, calling the Gospel itself 
vornpıov (mystery), something Paul himself did not do. The agapé relationship 
between the heavenly Christ and his church on earth is called rò uvorrmpiov рёуа 
(the great mystery).*4 In all probability, Ephesians received this language from 
Colossians, which more closely reflects Paul's usage.°® I Timothy (3:9,16) speaks 
of rò uvornpiov Ths miorews (the mystery of faith) and rò THs evoeBeias 
pvorńpor (the mystery of religion). 

Another contributor of the terminology to the New Testament was apocalypti- 
cism. 2 Thessalonians 2:7 speaks of the Antichrist and his antimysteries as TÓ 
KVOTNÜpLoV THs voias (the mystery of lawlessness),56 while Revelation uses 
it to describe the seven stars in Christ’s right hand and the seven golden lamps of the 
Christophany, the seven stars being the angels of the seven churches and the seven 
lamps being those churches (Rev. 1:20). The great eschatological event envisioned 
in 10:7 is called completion of rò kuornpiov Tod veod (the mystery of God). 

Revelation also knows of antimysteries: the great whore has written her name, 
Babylon the Great, on her forehead, a uvornpıov (mystery, 17:5, 7). Mark's 
Gospel, when explaining the meaning of Jesus’ parables (4:11), takes them to reveal 
тд pvoThpiorv THs Baoı&eias Tov deod (the mystery of the Kingdom of God), 
a concept appropriated also by Matthew (13:11, rà uvornpia THs Baa stas 
T&v o)pavóàv, “the mysteries of the Kingdom of the heavens") and Luke (8:10), 
та avornpia тїз Baotrelas Tod eod, “the mysteries of the Kingdom of 
God"). Didache (11:11) and Ignatius of Antioch (Eph. 19:1; Mag. 9:1; Trail. 2:3) 
provide further evidence for the influence of the term in early Christianity. All this 
is, however, only a beginning of the enormous expansion of mystery cult terms and 
ideas in the patristic period, including Gnosticism, Manicheism, and Mandaism. If 
we look at the Papyri Graecae Magicae again with this perspective in mind, then, 
the nature of the syncretistic transformation of the magical material into mystery 
cult rituals becomes clear. It is important to realize, however, that such mystery cult 
transformation is limited to a few highly conspicuous texts of the Papyri Graecae 
Magicae. 

The Spell of Pnouthis (PGM 1.42-195) is a magical letter of the famous scribe, 
Pnouthis, to a certain man named Keryx, a name that by itself refers to the "herald" 
of a procession. The (pseudepigraphical) letter contains instructions for acquiring an 
“assistant daemon" (zráps6pos 8aíquov).5 The whole ritual is to be treated as “the 
great mystery" and must be kept secret (1.130), and its recipient is addressed 
enthusiastically as “O [blessed] initiate of the sacred magic" (1.127). Most promi- 
nent are mystery cult terms and ideas in the famous Mithras Liturgy (IV.479— 
829),58 which as a whole is called “mysteries handed down [not] for gain but for 
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instruction" (IV.476), that is, for the initiation of a young adept into the magical 
arts. As the initial prayer states, the ritual was revealed by "the great god Helios 
Mithras” (IV.482) so that “I alone may ascend into heaven as an inquirer and behold 
the universe" (IV.484—85). This purpose is confirmed by the remarkable self- 
definitory statement in the prayer (IV.718—24): "O lord, while being born again, I 
am passing away; while grown and having grown, I am dying; while being born 
from a life-generating birth, I am passing on, released to death—as you have 
founded, as you have decreed, and have established the mystery.” 

While the whole ritual is called pvorńpiov (mystery), its core appears to be an 
ointment to be prepared according to the recipe in IV.750-811. This ointment is 
called “the great mystery of the scarab” (тд ueya uvormpıov roo kavOdpov) 
and must be applied to the face of the initiate (“anointing his face with mystery," 
IV.746); the ointment ritual conveys immortality (IV.747, 771). 

The fact that the Mithras Liturgy is a product of syncretism should not be used to 
deny that it has genuine connections with the mysteries of Mithras. The long- 
standing debate principally between Albrecht Dieterich and Franz Cumont appears 
to have been finally decided in favor of the former.?? While Dieterich had always 
taken the Mithras Liturgy as belonging to the Mithras cult, Cumont and those who 
followed him argued that the name of Mithras was inserted into the text by the 
magician who copied the text but that it had nothing to do substantially with the rest 
of the material. Because of Cumont, scholars until now have been reluctant to assign 
the text to the Mithras cult. Even Merkelbach, in his book Mithras mentioned 
above, does not include a discussion of this text. His evaluation of the wide range 
of new archaeological evidence, however, has in fact prepared the ground for a 
reevaluation of the Mithras Liturgy. As he points out, the Mithras mysteries were a 
creation of the syncretism of the hellenistic era, not the continuation of the older 
Persian cult, as Cumont had believed. There is, furthermore, a wealth of material 
demonstrating magical elements. Since the Mithras mysteries developed differ- 
ently in different countries, there is really no reason to exclude the possibility of an 
Egyptian version. Whether the Mithras Liturgy is the product of just one magician's 
efforts or whether there were connections with a Mithraic cultic community cannot 
be determined on the basis of this one text alone; but even if the former holds true, 
the author of the Mithras Liturgy may still be a serious devotee of the god. The text 
itself refers only to the magical operator and one apprentice who is to be initiated 
(see esp. IV.484-85, 732-50).61 

Other Papyri Graecae Magicae texts show a mystery cult terminology that 
reveals Jewish influences.9? PGM V.96-172, entitled Stele of Jeu the hieroglyphist 
in his letter, includes a summons of the Headless One in the name of Moses: “I am 
Moses your prophet to whom you have transmitted your mysteries celebrated by 
Israel” (У.108—11).6 The so-called Eighth Book of Moses refers to “the mystery of 
the god, which is [called?] ‘Scarab’ ” (XIII.128; cf. IV.794). In another place, the 
same text orders, "Now begin to recite the stele and the mystery of the god," again 
referring to the scarab (XIII.685). In PGM XII.331 and 333 a magical ring with 
an engraved gemstone is called uvornpiov (mystery). Perhaps the name re- 
sults from the image of the scarab engraved in the gemstone (XII. 275-76). While 
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these texts reveal Egyptian, Greek, and Jewish religious ingredients, a love spell 
(XXXVI.295—311), in an invocation of the Jewish god, refers to the sex act as “the 
mystery rite of Aphrodite” (306).9 

Finally there are two passages in the great magical papyrus of Paris that use the 
strange concept of religious slander.®> Both belong to the “slander spell" (6taBoA%) 
іп PGM IV.2441-2621, about which Sam Eitrem published a penetrating study.56 
The invocation addresses the goddess Aktiophis® and then presents the following 
denunciation of the women sought by the spell: 


For I come announcing the slander of NN, a defiled and unholy woman, for she has 
slanderously brought your holy mysteries to the knowledge of men. She, NN, is the one, 
[not] I, who says, “I have seen the greatest goddess, after leaving the heavenly vault, on 
earth without sandals, sword in hand, and [speaking] a foul name." It is she, NN, who said, 
“I saw [the goddess] drinking blood. She, NN, said it, not I, AKTIOPHIS ERESCHIGAL NEBOU- 
TOSOUALETH PHORPHORBA SATRAPAMMON CHORKIE, flesh eater. Go to her NN and take away 
her sleep and put a burning heat in her soul, punishment and frenzied passion in her 
thoughts, and banish her from every place and from every house, and attract her to me, 
NN." (IV.2474—90)65 


Betrayal of the mysteries to the uninitiated was, of course, a notorious scandal in 
Athens; prominent figures such as Alcibiades, Andocides and their noble friends got 
themselves in trouble for doing this very thing.© A third coercive spell (IV.2474— 
2621) contains another slander reporting sacrilegious sacrifices, among them, “For 
you, a vulture and a mouse, your greatest myst'ry, goddess" (IV.2592).7 Such 
sacrifice was, of course, sheer blasphemy, and the charge was designed to arouse 
the wrath of the goddess against the alleged perpetrator. 

The interesting phenomenon that the divinely beneficial mystery can be turned 
into its opposite is paralleled in Judaism and Christianity, when in those contexts 
the Greek mysteries are declared to be a daemonic mimicry of the true mystery 
of God.7! In Christianity, this juxtaposition begins in Paul (1 Cor. 10:18—22)7 and 
finds clear expressions as well in 76 wuvaornpiov Tis a&vopias (the mystery 
of lawlessness, 2 Thess. 2:7) and the mystery of the great whore Babylon (Rev. 
17:5, 7). 


CONCLUSION 


The passages discussed in the preceding pages show that the growing influence of 
Greek mystery cult terminology and ideas in the hellenistic era had a profound 
impact on the Greek magical papyri. Under this impact the earlier Egyptian magic 
was transformed, enriched, brought up to date, and thus legitimated. By presenting 
themselves as mystagogues, the magicians doubtless added to their prestige. This 
transformation shows that the older Egyptian magic, which at one time functioned 
as highly valued “religion,” had now sunk to the lower level of mere “magic” as a 
result of the encounter with the Greek religious world, in particular the mystery 
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cults. The mystagogue-magicians of the Greek mystery cults transformed the older 
magic into a new and higher “religion.” For the mystagogue-magicians, the syncre- 
tistic amalgam was indeed "religion." 

By the same token, however, the mystery cult materials that the magicians were 
able to obtain were also transformed. The magicians treated the mystery cult 
traditions in the same way as they treated other religious traditions: they appropri- 
ated, adopted, and subsumed. Taking advantage of the intrinsic relationship be- 
tween magic and mystery, they took the tradition apart and reconstituted it as 
something new: magical spells and rituals of a seemingly greater appeal and force. 

There is scarcely any doubt that the work of the author of the Mithras Liturgy 
would have horrified conscientious cult officials of the mysteries of Mithras. To 
them, the Mithras Liturgy would have meant dragging the great tradition down into 
the muddy waters of *magic." Their horror would have been more than a matter of 
subjective preference. They would have pointed to the absence in the Mithras 
Liturgy of such essentials as the moral ethos, the oaths, the fellowship, and the 
loyalty among members of the cult, not to speak of the concerns for the welfare of 
the imperial government and the world community. For them, in other words, the 
author of the Mithras Liturgy had betrayed the Mithraic "religion" for “magic.” 

Introducing the mysteries into the magical tradition in this way and making them 
into magic destroyed the internal coherence and integrity that the individual mystery 
cults had possessed. It was, of course, easier to have a magician bring the mysteries 
of Eleusis into the small towns of Egypt in order to let those who would never be 
able to travel to Eleusis become beneficiaries and partakers. Yet if one intended to 
become initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries in the "real" sense, one had to travel 
to Eleusis, and one had to absolve the long preparations, spend the necessary time 
to live through the rituals, and, most important, celebrate the Eleusinian festivals 
with awe, caution, and full preparation of the soul. Similarly, the mysteries of 
Mithras were not just for everyone. It took hard work, rigorous training, and serious 
trials and examinations before one could move from the lower to the higher grades 
of the Mithraic hierarchy. Being a Mithraist meant to be a member in a sacred 
covenant with the god Mithras, a covenant that involved one's entire life. 

We find, then, real differences between magic and religion even within this body 
of highly syncretistic material. Certainly, even greater differences existed between 
the Greek magical papyri in their entirety and the official religions from which the 
traditions were derived. What determined the distinctions between, and the resultant 
definitions of, magic and religion were theological issues internal to the religious 
traditions and cults involved. These issues differed from one cult to another, but 
they were not arbitrary. In order to evaluate religious phenomena concerning the 
problems of magic and religion, one must have a high degree of sensitivity to the 
inner life and thought of the cults in question. What characterized the magicians of 
the Greek magical papyri was that they unashamedly lacked a full comprehension or 
appreciation of the inner integrity of the cults whose materials they appropriated. 
That is why they were right in calling themselves “magicians,” and their art, 
"magic." They lacked what we would call "religion." They themselves no doubt 
believed that they possessed a "religion that worked," but what they in fact had 
produced was magic. і 
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Nullum Crimen sine Lege: 
Socioreligious Sanctions on Magic 


C. R. Phillips III 


But I know it when I see it. 
POTTER STEWART 


Like the late Justice Stewart on obscenity, most classicists confidently point to what 
they consider magic, on a modern viewpoint, in Greco-Roman literary texts, curse 
tablets, papyri, and astrology.! Many are wont to identify what they deem magical 
elements in the “developed” forms of Greco-Roman religion, albeit often lamenting 
the persistence of such allegedly primitive relics of irrationality.? Again, scattered 
ancient evidence for the repression of certain religious activities, some of which the 
ancients actually called magic, has encouraged a tacit working assumption that the 
ancients were as anxious to penalize such activities as, say, the witch-hunters of 
early modern Europe: according to Ammianus Marcellinus (359 a.p.), “Anyone who 
wore round his neck a charm against the quartan ague or some other complaint, or 
was accused by his ill-wishers of visiting a grave in the evening, was found guilty 
and executed as a sorcerer or as an inquirer into the horrors of men’s tombs and the 
empty phantoms of the spirits which haunt them" (19.12.14).? 

Indeed, as Christina Larner put it “Witchcraft is the labelling theorist's dream.”* 
But in the case of the Greco-Roman world, traditional classical scholarship has 
produced something more like the Homeric baleful dream (oulos oneiros, I!. 2.6). 
It has accepted uncritically the nineteenth-century notion that magic is either “bad” 
religion or “bad” science—that “magic” represents a “primitive” worldview that has 
not evolved." Sometimes it measures ancient religious phenomena against modern 
notions of religion and science. That which does not measure up becomes catego- 
rized as magic. Sometimes, and more charitably, it notes the different worldview of 
Greco-Roman religion, and finds “magic” in those ancient religious phenomena that 
do not seem in accord with the “developed” forms of that religion. It does not 
attend to the possibility of polemic when charges of unsanctioned religious activities 
appear in ancient texts but rather accepts those charges as empirically valid." In 
brief, it neglects to consider whether what it deems an unsanctioned religious 
activity represented the same thing to the ancients and, if it did, for what reasons; 
there is the tacit assumption that the ancients, like moderns, had universal stan- 
dards. Regardless of the precise interpretational strategy or strategies employed, 
unsanctioned religious activity appears omnipresent. And that activity gets catego- 
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rized as magic on the Christianizing view that magic is the antithesis to religion; as 
such, it ought to have been ruthlessly eradicated. But few have followed the logic 
of their position to examine how often and how severely unsanctioned religious 
activity was repressed in classical antiquity. The results are unsettling. It will appear 
that the ancients were far more tolerant of unsanctioned religious activity than 
modern scholars have assumed. And when they chose to repress it, the reasons for 
the repression lie more in specific circumstances surrounding a given activity rather 
than in a general societal revulsion. 


LEGAL DEFINITIONS AND SANCTIONS 


The evidence for legal actions against unsanctioned religious activity in classical 
antiquity appears sparse when considered against the dimensions of time, popula- 
tion size, and geography; even the relative increase in legislation under the Christian 
emperors does not significantly alter the picture. Sociology of law would tradition- 
ally argue that since a legal system supposedly mirrors what a society considers 
sufficiently important for its well-being either to encourage or repress, one must 
conclude that unsanctioned religious activity did not arouse sufficient concern to 
mobilize the legislative process to vigorous action. This view, however, now 
appears overly simplistic. First, although legal specialists of a socioeconomic elite 
can certainly influence legislation and sometimes enact it, their interests need not be 
identical with those of the entire elite, still less with those of society at large. A 
fourth-century A.D. senator enjoying the otium of his provincial estates will have 
very different priorities from, say, another senator in daily contact with the imperial 
court. Second, however the legislation arises, it may not necessarily be the most 
empirically efficacious way to repress, for instance, unsanctioned religious activity. 
Vested interests and political considerations may require legislative compromise, 
resulting in statutes betokening that compromise more than ideology. Thus, it may 
indeed be that the relative infrequency of ancient legislation against unsanctioned 
religious activity reflects general societal disinterest in repression and hence less 
fear of that activity than hitherto assumed. But it may equally well be that the 
infrequency implies only disinterest or lack of ability to reach a viable consensus 
among the legal establishment. These larger considerations, albeit of fundamental 
importance, lie outside my scope. Rather, I propose to foster discussion of such 
considerations through саша оп d ancient and modern views of the object of the 
legislation, usually called “magic.” 

The problem lies with the use of modern definitions of “magic” to categorize 
ancient religious systems. As I will demonstrate, those definitions utilize combina- 
tions of Judeo-Christian and modern scientific models for, respectively, religion and 
science to identify phenomena that do not conform as magical—that is, “bad” — 
religion or science in the modern sense. Thus on a modern view a whole host of 
phenomena become magic. But since ancient religion and science did not offer 
universally accepted definitions, ancient law could not look there for guidance. 
Rather, the ancient legal systems could apply various labels to unsanctioned reli- 
gious activity. Magic was one such label, but neither it nor any other label for 
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unsanctioned religious activity appear consistently attached to a given set of phe- 
nomena. Moderns have abstracted magic to cover all ancient religious phenomena 
that do not conform to their notions of “true” religion and science, regardless of how 
the ancients viewed those phenomena. Thus the term unsanctioned religious activi- 
ties appears here advisedly, to avoid the value-laden modern overtones in magic. 
Now the aforementioned imbalance disappears, since unlike more recent times, the 
ancients did not consider all unsanctioned religious activity necessarily to be crimi- 
nal. I can claim that your religious activity is unsanctioned simply because I do not 
like it or because it does not conform to my particular definitions of legitimate 
religion. Further, I can assert that since you violate sacred norms (as I understand 
them), you probably also violate secular ones, since the sacred legitimates the 
secular, by definition. I may not have evidence for your secular transgressions, but 
Ican nevertheless assert they must exist in the form of your theological miscreance. 
And if I can persuade those with coercive power of the correctness of my views, you 
are in trouble.? 

Long ago, Hopfner observed that there was no action against magic per se in 
Greek law.1? Rather, the legal action for impiety (asebeia) could encompass specific 
deviant actions. Consider concocting pharmaka. These could sometimes be deemed 
magical potions, and thus their concoction was actionable under asebeia; but the 
extant accounts do not name magic.!! A given potion, for example, might be viewed 
in purely naturalistic terms, and it might equally well be viewed as part of a religious 
ritual, this latter case leaving the way open for the suspicion of unsanctioned 
religious activity.!? Again, asebeia could encompass prosecution of philosophers or 
a charge of profanation but did not necessarily entail accusation of magic. For 
example, Diopeithes’ law of 432 or 431 в.с. and the prosecution of Anaxagoras 
involved the pre-Socratic philosopher's astrophysical observations and may well 
have been a covert way to attack Pericles as well.!? Alcibiades’ profanation of the 
mysteries (415 B.c.) came under asebeia, and once again the political turbulence 
surrounding the event should be noted.!4 Finally, the trial of Socrates (399 вс.) 
involved the threefold accusation of refusing to recognize the state gods, introduc- 
ing new divinities, and corrupting the youth.!5 Theft of sacred objects could some- 
times involve asebeia, while at other times special theft actions appeared. It would 
appear, then, a variety of activities—be they pharmaceutical, philosophical, pious, 
or political —could, on occasion, fall under asebeia.'6 

Any society will have norms for what is considered socially acceptable behav- 
ior; ancient societies traditionally legitimated those norms with reference to divine 
sanction. Thus, someone transgressing a given secular norm could readily be 
conceived as violating the divine “rightness” of the universe—and hence practicing 
improper methods of relating to the spiritual world as well. But ancient systems of 
religious and scientific "knowledge" did not have universally accepted definitions 
that would have influenced legal thinking. Ancient pagan religion never defined 
“orthodoxy” and “heresy” in the Christian sense of the words. Nor could it, since its 
polytheism, ever-receptive to new divinities, made it impossible to postulate a 
canonical divinity or divinities with the implication that worship of others consti- 
tuted “wrong” religious thinking. A cult could have its ordinances, of course, but 
those rules sought to define the internal functioning of the cult rather than to debar 
the adherents from other religious associations.!’ Actions for impiety are not but- 
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tressed by a consistent, all-encompassing ideology. What could constitute unsanc- 
tioned religious activity? When one gets beyond, for instance, theft of sacred 
objects or transgression of ritual ordinances, the possibilities become vague and 
hence almost limitless.!9 It remains striking that the three prominent instances of 
Anaxagoras, Alcibiades, and Socrates all have very implicit secular political agenda 
as well. In a roundabout way, a charge of impiety could be a very potent form of 
social control, since one's secular actions could always be taken as contrary to the 
divinely sanctioned norms for mortal behavior. 

Again, ancient science could not offer universally accepted models that could, 
say, differentiate between the naturalistic and religious uses of pharmaka, —the 
religions use providing the possibility of legal action.!? This is precisely the oppo- 
site of early modern Europe, where theologians and scientists could pool their 
knowledge systems to elaborate “true” tests of whether someone was a witch.29 
Where there exists no one socially accepted set of knowledge systems to buttress a 
particular definition, as in antiquity, a whole host of local and personal standards 
will reign. Thus Plato (Leg. 933a—b) lamented on spells, charms, and enchant- 
ments, "It is not easy to know the truth about these and similar practices, and even 
if one were to find out, it would be difficult to convince others; and it is just not worth 
the effort to try to persuade people whose heads are full of mutual suspicion. ”?! 

Those who were in a position to take coercive action on unsanctioned religious 
activities, namely the socioeconomic elite, would be constantly reminded of those 
activities as represented in literature. Circe's charms and those that healed Odys- 
seus’ wound, the bewitching power of song that Sappho first noted and that received 
fullest elaboration in Gorgias’ Helen, Heracles’ robe dipped in Nessos' blood all 
provided mythic exempla of the wide variation in unsanctioned religious activity.?? 
On the one hand, those exempla reflect contemporary religious “knowledge” pro- 
jected onto the mythical past. On the other hand, those reifications influence the 
ongoing social construction of religious "knowledge." As a result of this dialectic, 
when, say, a Circe and Odysseus can both traffic in such activities, it becomes hard 
not to accept such wide variation as part of the socioreligious fabric. Ancient literary 
works represent productions by the socioeconomic elite for the socioeconomic elite, 
namely those with the time, money, education, and hence inclination to peruse the 
texts.” Unsanctioned religious activities, in literature and daily life, were givens. 
The elite would be less-than-likely to take action on actual instances of the phenom- 
ena except where those instances entailed danger to the social order as the elite 
conceived it. And, as indicated, the interests of the elite members in a position to 
influence legislation need not coincide with elite interests at large. The sheer bulk of 
preserved "magical" papyri and curse tablets argues against any large-scale repres- 
sions that have escaped historical пойсе.2* Repression also depends on communica- 
tion. Given the ancient socioeconomic elite's profound contempt for the lower 
orders, it would not usually trouble systematically to ferret out instances of 
“magic,” whether in urban slums or countryside. As Ammianus Marcellinus later 
put it (28.1.15), "not everything which has happened among the lower classes is 
worth my while to recount." 

The Roman material until the fourth century А.р appears functionally equivalent. 
Specific unsanctioned religious activities could be subject to legal sanctions, but 
there appears no omnibus definition. For example, the famous fragment (8.8) from 
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the fifth-century в.с. Twelve Tables (“The Person Who Has Enchanted the Crops,” 
qui fruges excantassit) punishes an attack on private property (crops) rather than the 
means to that attack. Moreover, the Roman legal system was reactive rather than 
inquisitorial—that is, it operated in response to an individual plaintiff's complaint 
and did not trouble itself to seek out violations of statutes. Thus the law in question 
could only take effect if a plaintiff could persuade authorities that the attack had 
come from unsanctioned religious activity.2° Again, the Lex Cornelia de Sicariis et 
Veneficis (81 B.c.) parallels the vagueness of Greek legislation on pharmaka. Vene- 
num could be poison pure and simple, as in the case of Locusta, the poisoner of 
Claudius (Tac. Ann. 12. 66, 13.15), orit could be defined as unsanctioned religious 
activity. The lack of universally accepted definitions of unsanctioned religious 
activity and the parallel lack of a general theory of naturalistic causation made 
poison and unsanctioned religious activity appear similar since both apparently 
invoked hidden forces and thus frustrated normal forensic proofs.?" More generally, 
someone who murdered by poison could be conceived as outside the secular norms 
of society, and anyone outside those norms of society would consequently be likely 
to engage in a variety of unsanctioned activities secular and sacred. Thus in 26 A.D. 
Claudia Pulchra was charged with unchastity, adultery, poisoning (veneficia), and 
production of curse tablets (Tac. Ann. 4.52).28 

As for astrology, most classicists have labeled its ancient occurrences as exam- 
ples of magic, influenced, no doubt, by modern naturalistic concerns. But astrol- 
ogy flourished; repressive action, such as Augustus' ban on certain kinds of con- 
sultations, can be seen on closer analysis to have been practical rather than based 
on theological notions that astrology always constituted objectionable activity 
(11 A.D.): "The seers were forbidden to prophesy to any person alone or to prophesy 
regarding death even if others should be present. Yet so far was Augustus from 
caring about such matters in his own case that he set forth to all in an edict the aspect 
of the stars at the time of his own birth.”2? Indeed, given the intense interest in, and 
regular practice of, astrology, how practical would it have been to impose a kind of 
authoritarian search-and-destroy procedure? Historians have noted the ten expul- 
sions of the astrologers from Rome between 33 в.с. and 93 д.р. Most remark on the 
frequency; I would emphasize, on the contrary, the relative infrequency. If astrol- 
ogy was really the continual menace the repressions might imply, one might expect 
to see more measures more frequently and more vigorously. It may be that a few 
repressions escaped the sources; for example, the extant books of Tacitus' Annals 
preserve only parts of the reigns of Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero, and none of 
Caligula's. But the infrequency of repression of astrologers even in those extant 
narratives argues against the notion of a host of repressions that have dropped out of 
the sources. Clearly, someone had to come to the attention of the authorities in a 
particular set of circumstances—as in the expulsions, the famous trial of Apuleius 
for magic, or the Severan ordinance against divination. 

What about late antiquity? The pages of Ammianus Marcellinus, supplemented 
by Libanius, apparently present a picture of omnipresent unsanctioned religious 
activity. But other views seem more plausible. First, Ammianus chose to write more 
about those activities. Second, the later emperors chose, for political reasons, to 
view more unsanctioned activities as repressible than had the earlier emperors.?! 
Given Christianity's doctrinal interest in defining what it considered "orthodoxy" 
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and “heresy” in the light of biblical norms, it now became possible to offer theolog- 
ically legitimated definitions of a hitherto-undefined phenomenon. Of course, 
Christian “orthodoxy” in the modern sense did not exist. Rather, there were numer- 
ous groups each claiming that its particular doctrines represented a faithful continu- 
ation of the apostolic tradition. But each group could, and did, define “magic” in 
light of its interpretation of what it meant to be a "true" Christian. Competing 
Christian groups could be dismissed as heretical and hence magical, as could Jews 
also, and even the mere practice of certain rituals became actionable from a theoret- 
ical point of view, as the laws of the Theodosian Code demonstrate. Now that 
proper religion could be defined, so could improper religion.?? 

Whether one looks at the Greek or Roman material, a striking picture emerges of 
the great frequency of what might be called unsanctioned religious activity and the 
infrequency of repression.? There were laws that could repress specific activities, 
but no general ban. "But I know it when I see it" aptly summarizes the legal 
situation, and it was a long step from that to actually taking legal action.?* 

Indeed, legal systems tend to produce a variety of responses when confronted 
with a phenomenon that seems contrary to state interests and yet not amenable to 
rigid definitions. Moreover, those in control of the legal system can and do change 
their minds about even tentative definitions. Consider, for example, the problems of 
defining “obscenity” in modern U.S. constitutional law. Here, as in antiquity, 
definitions from religion and science do not help, due to, respectively, the doctrine 
of the separation of church and state and the lack of attention paid to obscenity by, 
for instance, psychology, in legal connections. For example, Justice Brennan, 
writing for a Supreme Court majority, claimed that "sex and obscenity are not 
synonymous" and went on to posit that "contemporary community standards" of 
what constituted “prurient interest" should suffice to define obscenity.?? In a later 
case, although a majority reaffirmed those principles, Justice Brennan, writing in 
dissent, now objected to terms such as "prurient interest", claiming that "The 
meaning of these concepts necessarily varies with the experience, outlook, and even 
idiosyncrasies of the person defining them.” In another case of the same year the 
majority actually attempted to define obscenity, which led Justice Douglas, in 
dissent, to remark, “We deal with highly emotional, not rational, questions." ?" 
Earlier, a majority had avoided definition altogether, claiming that the First Amend- 
ment entailed a right to privacy in viewing what one wished.?? Thus a functionalist 
definition entirely avoids theory, a larger sociological claim that does not imply 
necessary equation of ancient and modern legal systems in other capacities. 

The larger question of legal authority also has relevance. Whatever be the case for 
day-to-day legitimations, the ultimate legitimations rely on ancestral traditions such 
as patrios nomos or mos maiorum or the U.S. Constitution. In all cases, reference 
is made to a presumed intent in illo tempore of "founding fathers.” But such 
concepts do not clarify intentions and thus leave the way clear for those accepted as 
guardians of the traditions to legitimate their ordinances in terms of those very 
phrases. Given the status that society had bestowed upon them as heirs to the 
traditions, their interpretations of those traditions would ipso facto have the stamp 
of correctness. And uncertainty tends to prevail even about the identifiable archaic 
lawgivers, as in the case of attributing laws—and possibly democratic intentions— 
to Solon.?? Even where there exists more material than mere phrases, uncertainty on 
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intent prevails. Again turning to a modern U.S. example, in the famous 1973 
abortion decision the majority expressed some uncertainty as to whether the right to 
abortion was founded in the First, Fourth, Fifth, Ninth, or Fourteenth Amendment, 
before ultimately settling on the last-named.” 

Legal systems have problems with categories of presumed criminal behavior that 
lack definitions from religious or scientific criteria. They may at best appeal to 
specific actionable circumstances. It is now time to examine the lack of definition of 
"magic" in the religious and scientific systems of antiquity, and how that lack has 
influenced modern views. 


RELIGIOUS DEFINITIONS 


If legal definitions of unsanctioned religious phenomena in antiquity were ambigu- 
ous at best, the religious ones were not even that. The lack of a body of sacred 
ordinances and theological elaborations accepted by society differentiates pagan 
antiquity from the later Christian centuries. Astrology did not necessarily constitute 
magic but could be so considered, depending on the circumstances. Again, the 
philosophical views of theurgy seem practically to have legitimated unsanctioned 
religious phenomena through reference to the philosophical doctrines of the practi- 
tioner.*! Desire to know the future or levitate or heal was not necessarily criminal; 
but who tried it, in what ways, for what reasons, and at what times could make it 
50.42 New cults could enter, unidentified numina could flourish, and philosophical 
systems could disagree on the nature and function of divinities.*? 

But here modern definitional problems arise. Most scholarship on Greco-Roman 
religion has proceeded under the influence of nineteenth-century Christianity and 
anthropology. Both agreed that human religious thought had evolved from an 
alleged original state of irrational, savage, magical practices.^* They differed about 
the end to which it had evolved. The former tradition could simply dismiss the 
Greco-Roman material as non-Christian and hence magical by definition, although 
perhaps making exceptions for what seemed glimmerings towards "right" thinking 
in, for instance, the Platonic and Aristotelian traditions. Humankind, in its view, 
evolved to Christianity. For the anthropological tradition several complicating fac- 
tors arose. Most investigators had a none-too-subtle anticlerical agenda, the heritage 
of the Enlightenment.* Religion represented an evolution from magic but had 
further evolved to science, whose rightness as an explanatory system seemed 
confirmed not only by the biological evidence for evolution but also by the century's 
remarkable feats of applied science in the form of technology. Despite a difference 
on the ideal end of societal evolution, both groups agreed that magic was a society's 
original thought system. This view received confirmation from the wealth of ethno- 
graphic data from allegedly "primitive" societies, "primitive" being measured 
against the standards of the nineteenth-century European gentry.*ó What seemed 
magical in the ancient texts could now convincingly be labeled as such, since 
contemporary “savage” societies seemed to be doing exactly the same thing. Mod- 
ern science further confirmed the correctness of the labels. Thus everything nonra- 
tional became "magic," the forerunner, for anthropologists, of religion and for 
clerics, of science; that is, magic was either bad science or bad religion. In either 
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case, its presence demonstrated that primitive humans could not think clearly. 
Modern material and ancient material circularly explained each other. Rodney 
Needham has summarized this outlook: “As for the savages, they were characteristi- 
cally sunk in ignorance and pathetic incapacities of reason, their imaginations 
imbued with magical prejudices and their rational faculties stunted for lack of 
occasion, at best, to elaborate the critical concepts of empirical cosmogony."^? 

Many anthropologists had close connections with classicists, thus unwittingly 
ensuring that the anthropological evolutionary scheme magic-religion-science 
would influence classical scholarship. The anticlerical Frazer could observe on 
African anthropology, “So in spite of the deplorable ravages of Christianity and 
civilisation among the people, there is hope of putting on record a good deal of their 
old life," while the more devout R. R. Marett, classicist by training and anthropolo- 
gist by trade, remarked, “If, however, he is to emerge from savagery . . . he must 
submit to be interpenetrated by those 'civilising ideas,' of which the highest moral 
religion of the world is perhaps the fittest and most natural vehicle.”*® But regardless 
of personal theology, all identified magic with what they deemed primitive religious 
practices, often bringing those considerations to bear upon classical texts. Thus 
Frazer remarked on the Roman Lemuria, a private family ritual of appeasing ghosts 
listed in the Roman religious calendar (May 9, 11, and 13), "But it is too much to 
expect that superstition should always be rigorously logical." Apparently he had a 
problem with ghosts and a ritual in the dead of night that involved, among other 
things, tossing beans over the shoulder.^? Thus ancient religion supposedly could be 
correctly (i.e., scientifically) interpreted for the first time, a curious amalgam of 
alleged “magic” and some inklings of "higher" religion. It was all too easy to 
identify a given ancient religious usage as magical if it did not conform to religion 
or science as the nineteenth century understood them. 

It may be, then, that the entire corpus of what is considered magic in classical 
antiquity needs rethinking, since, as a rule, the label has been attached for reasons 
that say much about the nineteenth century and little about how the ancients viewed 
the phenomena. If this be done, the instances of “magic” shrink to the compara- 
tively small number that the ancients labeled as such. As for unsanctioned religious 
activity, it seems more responsible not to force it into the category of magic when 
the ancients did not do so. But perhaps this is premature: Might not modern science 
be able to offer definitions freed from the anachronistic taint of religious models? 


SCIENTIFIC DEFINITIONS 


Many would consider modern science to be a series of demonstrably "true" laws 
capable of explaining, sooner or later, all natural phenomena. Those phenomena for 
which a less-developed society does not offer naturalistic explanations and for 
which modern science does, have often been dismissed as “primitive religion” at 
best and, more often than not, “magic”; that is, if we can offer a naturalistic model 
and they cannot, we are thinking correctly—after all, science *works"—and they 
аге not.°° And yet considerations from the history of science suggest an inherent 
implausibility in claiming absolute truth for science. Rather, it appears a case of 
evolving and competing *paradigms." Scientific laws change, often drastically, as 
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one era's true explanation becomes, for a later era, an example of muddled think- 
ing.5! Thus the previous attempts to identify alleged magical phenomena in antiq- 
uity by reference to the supposedly unimpeachable truth of contemporary science 
must fail, since science is just as subjective as anything else. In other words, it lacks 
a transcendental critique of its “truth”; thus its knowledge claims become relative.*2 

Nor should ancient science be pilloried for lacking modern science's alleged 
capability for naturalistic explanations. The distinction is unfair, since all science is 
subjective. Moreover, instead of the axioms of modern "normal" science in Kuhn's 
definition, ancient science possessed, rather, a series of competing, often contradic- 
tory axioms with a vocabulary problem as well: "Greek knowledge . . . was so 
much within language, so exposed to its seductions, that its fight against the 
dunamis tón onomatón never led to the evolution of the ideal of a pure sign 
language, whose purpose would be to overcome entirely the power of language, as 
is the case with modern science and its orientation towards the domination of the 
existent."5? Although Gadamer is perhaps overly seduced by the presumed “truth” 
of modern science, his observations for antiquity have force. Greek mathematics 
was more concerned with dialectic and demonstration than with the possibilities of 
wedding its observations to those of natural phenomena.5^ Interest in nature could 
proceed along naturalistic or religious parameters and often both at once, as in the 
case of Democritus’ interest in miraculous resuscitations.55 Ludwig Edelstein put it 
well: “Epicurus’ atoms were the elements of rational philosophy, not the working 
hypothesis of empirical science. 56 

Thus the lack of a unified empirico-deductive system based on mathematical 
models would prevent common agreement on what constituted the natural or unnat- 
ural.*’ Although even in the modern era appeals to “science” as a standard of proof 
are questionable, it is even more questionable to impute the same possibility to what 
passed for science in classical antiquity. Ancient science was in no position to 
render judgements on what was magical and what was not. Asclepius offered viable 
medical cures to incubators. Was this magic, unsanctioned religion, sanctioned 
religion, or science? Opinions could, and did, уагу.58 Moderns incline to label it 
something like “magico-religious but with some cures of real scientific value." Such 
labels say much about the twentieth century, little about antiquity. Much better to 
take a given ancient phenomenon, or class of phenomena, and see who affixed what 
labels and explanations. As in religion, so in science: the label depended on one's 
social status and particular versions of both pagan polytheism and the various 
competing philosophical doctrines. 


CONCLUSION 


Lack of universally accepted religious and scientific norms in classical antiquity 
precluded ancient law from comprehensively legislating against unsanctioned relig- 
ious activity. What the ancients called magic formed a small subset of that activity. 
But, regardless of nomenclature, clearly there did exist phenomena that fell outside 
the purview of either state religion or private worship of state-recognized divinity. 
How to determine which unsanctioned religious activity might be repressible in a 
particular context? Peter Brown has aptly demonstrated that in the Roman Empire 
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there was no question of the existence of persons with the ability to influence natural 
phenomena in ways that did not coincide with traditional religious usages. The 
question lay, rather, in the presumed source of the power and its utilization. There 
was no problem if one were aligned with what those with coercive power considered 
the "right" sources of power and if one used that power for the "right" ends. 
“Wrong” sources of power entailed “wrong” ends, and in practical terms, suspicion 
of the one caused suspicion of the other;>? that is, the ends could either justify or 
incriminate the means. 

Even a disreputable activity need not have involved total repression, as in the 
famous Roman case of the Bacchanalia (186 B.c.); the evidence suggests that 
specific actions inimical to social interests were involved. Once those actions were 
eradicated, the cult was allowed “to those who claim it necessary that they observe 
the rites."9? Again, many considered Christianity in the Roman empire as disreputa- 
ble, possibly with abominable social practices. And yet no unified body of legisla- 
tion existed; rather, specific actions arose that depended on an inflamed populace 
and an official willing to prosecute within the extraordinarily flexible Roman system 
of coercitio.®! 

In short, neither the legal, religious, or scientific systems had an interest in 
precisely defining unsanctioned religious activities.6? Perhaps moderns should not 
either. Rather, one should look at the particular cases where a particular activity is 
so labeled and prosecuted. Certainly the ancients were capable of religious repres- 
sion, as in the case of Tiberius and the affair of Mundus, or Diocletian's "great" 
persecution. In the former case (19 A.D.) particular charges of immorality associated 
with the cult of Isis came to Tiberius' attention. Although the emperor crucified the 
priests and destroyed the temple, worship of Isis did not disappear in Italy. In 
Diocletian’s persecution (303—11 А.р.) the edicts largely involved confiscation of 
property, were sporadically enforced, and were frequently evaded through the 
assistance of local pagans.9? The absence of many such examples suggests that the 
multiple definitional structures of ancient law, religion, and science made it impos- 
sible to offer an omnibus definition in the modern sense.“ Only modern Christian 
theology has attempted to do so. Modern law, devoid of overt theological content, 
has not succeeded in ethical areas such as obscenity, and one presumes it would do 
no better were it ever called upon to define magic. Modern scholars have unwit- 
tingly been enthralled not only by developments in nineteenth-century classical 
scholarship but also by false analogies from examples of witchcraft in early modern 
Europe. This will not do, since it says more about modern outlooks than ancient 
ones. Instead of looking for legal repression of ancient magic, we could more 
accurately—and hence profitably—look for legal repression of unsanctioned relig- 
ious activity, some but by no means all of which might be magical in the ancient 
view. 
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prophecy. See divination and prophecy 

prophets, apparel of, 177, 179, 183n.10 
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